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CHAP. X. 


Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence 


of a GOD 


We are capable of knowing 


certainly, that there is a 


G OD. 


Man knows that be himſelf 


is. 
He krows alſo, that nothing 
cannit produce a Being, 


therefore ſomething Eternal. 


. That eternal Being muſt be 


moſt powerful. 
And moſt knowing. 


And ther efore G OD. 


Our Idea of a moſt perſe? 
Being. not the ſole Proof of 
a G O D. þ 


. Something from Eternity. 

Tuo Sorts of Beings, Cogi- 
tative and l1.copitative. 

11, 12. Therefore there has teen 


an eternal Miſum. 
FF; 
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13. Whether material or no. 
14. Not material. Firſt, be- 
cauſe every Particle of 
Matter is not cogitative. 
Secondly, One Particle 
alone of Matter, cannot 
be cogitative. | 
Thirdly, A Syſtem of in- 
cogitatide Matter cannot 
be cogitative. | 
17. Whether in Motion or 
Reft.. | 
18, 19. Matter net co-eternal with 
an eternal Mind. 


17 


16. 


at 


— 
— 


C HAP. XI. 


Of the Knowledge of the Exiflence 
of other Things. 


8 re. | 

1. 1s to be had only by Senſa- 
tion. 

2. Inſtance, Whiteneſs of this 
Paper. 

3. This, tho nut ſo certain as 
Demonſtration, yet may be 
called Knowledge, and 
proves the Exiflence of 
Things without us. 

4. Fir, becauſe we cenn't 
have them but by the Inle 
of the Senſes. 

5. Becauſe an Idea from actual 
Senſation, and another fr om 
Memory, are very diſtinct 
Perceptions. | 

6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, 

ewhich accompanies actual 
Senſation, accompanies not 
the returning of thoſe 1deas 
without the external Ob- 
jeds. 
. Fourthly, Our Senſes afſit 
one another's Teflimuny of 


>? 


the Exiflence of outward 


Things. 


8. This Certainty is as great as 
our Condition needs. 

9. But reaches no farther than 
actual Senſation. 

10. Folly to expect Demonſtration 
in every thin. 

11. Paſt Exiſtence is known by 
Memory. 

12. The Exiſtence of Sjirits not. 
knowable. 

13. Particular Propoſitions con- 
cerning Exiſtence are know- 
able, 

14. And general Propoſitions con- 
cerning ab ſtract Ideas. 


HRA F. XII. 


Of the Improvement of our Knows 
ledge. 


SE 0-05 
1. Knowledge is not from Max- 
ins. 
. The Occaſion of that Opinion. 
But from the comparing clear 
and diflin& Ideas. 
Dangerous to bu:ld upon pre- 
carivus Principles. 
. This no certain way to Truth. 
But to compare clear cumpleat 
Ideas under fleady Names. 
T he true Method of advancing 
Knowledge, is by corfidering 
our abſtrad Ideas. 
8. By ꝛcbich Morality alſo may 
be made clearer. 
But Knowledge of Bodies i, 
to be improved only by Expe- 
rience. 


on r ww 


10. This may procure us Conveni- 
ence, nit Science. | 
11. We are fitted for moral Knoww- 


ledge, and natural Improve- 
ments, 


5 | 12. But 
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12. But muſt beware of Hypo- 
theſes and wrong Principles. 

13. The true uſe of Hypotheſes. 

14. Cæer and diſtinct Ideas will 
fer led Names, and the find- 
ing of thoſe which ſhew their 
Agreement or Diſagreement, 
are the ways to enlarge our 
Knowl-dge. 

15. Mathemaiicks an Inflance of 
11. 


E A. _ 


CHAP. XII. 


Some other Conſiderations concer n- 
ing our Knowledge. 


SECT. 


1. Our Knowle//pe partly neceſ- 
fary, partly 20/untary. 
2. The Application voluntary; 
but we know as Things are, 
not as awe pleaſe. 


3. Inſtances in Number. 


* I II * _ 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Tudgment. 
SEC 1 TY 
1. Our Knowledge being ſhort, 
we want ſymething elſe. 
2. What uſe to be made of. this 
twilipht Eſtate. 
3. Judgment ſupplies the Want 
„% Knowledge. 
4. Judgment is the preſuming 
Things to be ſo, without per- 


cei ding it. 


2 —— 2 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Probability, 
SECT. 
1. Probability is the Appear- 
ance of Agreement upon falli- 


OY, 
Le $ a9 * 
» 


6: The concurrent Experience of 


2. It is to ſupply the want of 
- Knowledge. 

3. Being that which makes us pre- 
ſume things to be true, before 
awe know them to be ſo. 

4. The Grounds of Probability are 
two : Conformity with our 
own Experience or the Teſtimo- 
ny of others Experience. 

5. In this, all the Agreements, 
pro and con, ought t» be exa- 
mined, before wwe come to a 
Tuds ment. 

6. They being capable of great Va- 
riety. 


/ 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Degree of Ant. 


SECT: | 

1. Our Aſſent ought to be regula- 
ted by the Grounds of Probabi- 
tity, 

2. Theſe cannot always be all actu- 
ally in View, and then we muſt 
content our ſeldes with the Re- 
membrance that we once ſaw 
Ground for ſuch a Degree of 
ent. 42 

3. The ill Conſequence of this, if 
our former Judgment were not 
rightly made. 

4. The right uſe of it is mu- 
tual Charity and Forbear- 
ance. 

5. Probability is either of Matter 
of Fact or Speculation. 


all other Men with ours, pro- 
duces Aſſurance approaching to 
Knowledge. 

. Unqueſtionable T:flimony and 
Experience, for the moſt part 
produce Confidence. 

8. Fair Teſtimony, and the Na- 


rere 


The CON 


ture of the Thing indifferent, 
produces alſo confident Beli. f 

9. Experience and Teſtimonies 

(laſhing, infinitely wary the 

Degrees of Probability. 
10. Traditional Teſlimonies, the 
farther removed, the leſs their 
Proof 

11. Yet Hiſtory is of great Uſe. 

12. In Things which Senſe cannot 
diſcover, Analogy is the great 
Rule of Probability. 

13, One Caſe where contrary Ex- 
perience leſſens not the Teſti- 


mony. | 
14. The bare Teflimony of Rewela- 
tion is the kigheſt Certainty. 


_— — LI 
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HAP. XVI. 
Of Reaſon. 


SECT. 

1: Various Significations of the 

word Renſon. 

Wherein Reaſoning conſi/ts. 

Its four Parts. | 

Sy/logiſm not the great In- 

ftrument of Reaſon, | 

Helps little in Demonſtration, 

leſs in Probability. 

6. Serves not t increaſe our 

Knowl-dge, but fence with it. 

. Other Helps ſhould be ſought. 

IWe reaſon about Particulars, 

Firſt, Reaſon fails us for 

Want of Ideas. 

Secondly. Berauſe of obſcure 

and imper feet Ideas. 

11. Thirdly, For want of inter- 

mediate Ideas. 

Fourthly, Becauſe of wwrong 

Principles. 

13. Fifthly, Becauſe of douliful 
erms. 


| 14. Our higheſt Degree of Kniw- 


mn: PP 


© 9 


10. 


12. 


TENTS. 


ledge is intuitive without rea> 
ſoning. 

15. The next is Demonſtration by 
reaſoning. 

16. To ſupply rhe Narrowneſs of 
this, we have nothing but 
Judgment upon probable Rea- 
ſoning. 

17. Intuition, Demonſtration, Fadg- 
ment. 

18. Conſequences of Words, and 
Conſequences of Ideas. 

19. Four Sorts of Arguments : 
Firſt, Ad Verecundiam. 

20. Secondly, Ad Tgnorantiam. 

21. Third'y, Ad Hominem. 

22, Fourthly, Ad Judicium, 

23. Above, contrary, and according 
to R-aſon. 


24. Reaſon and Faith not oppofice. 


— 


CHAP, XVII. 


Of Faith and Reaſon, and their 
diſtin Provinces. 


SECT. 

1. Neceſſary to know their Bun- 

aries. | 

2. Faith and Reaſon what, as 
contra- diſting ui ſbed. 

3. No new fimple Idea cam be 
conveyed by traditional Rede- 
lation. 

4. Traditional Revelation may 
make us know Propofiti 
knowabl: alſa by Reaſon, but 
not with the ſame Cerzainty 
that Reaſon doth | 

5. Revelation cannot be admitted 
againſt the clear Evidence of 

5 Reaſon. 8 | 

6. Traditional Revelation much 
leſs. 

7. Things above Raſen. 

8. 


— 
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8. Or not contrary to Reaſon, if 


revealed, are Matter of Faith. 


9. Revelation in Matters, where 
Reaſon cannot judge, or but 
prebably, ought to be hearkened 
to. 


10. In Matters where Reaſon 


can afford certain Know- 
ledge that is te be hearkened 


to. 

11, If the Boundaries be not ſet 
between Faith and Reaſon, 
no Enthufiaſm, or Extrava- 
gancy in Religion, can be con- 
tradicted. 


„ e "I 


CH AF. MIA. 
Of Enthufiaſm. 


8 ECT; 
1. Love of Truth neceſſary. 
2. A Forwaraneſs to didate, 
whence. 
3. Ferce of Enthuſtaſm. 
4. Reaſon and Revelation. 
5. Riſe of Enthuſiaſm. 
6, 7. Enthuftaſm. 
8, 9. Enthuſiaſm miſtakes for See- 
ing and Feeling. 

10. Enthuſiaſm how to be diſco- 
vered. | 

11. Enthuſiaſm fails of Evidence, 
that the Propoſution is from 
G OD. 

12. Firmneſs of Perſuaſion, no 
Proof that any Propoſition is 
from G O D. 

13. Light in the Mind, what. 

14. Revelation muſt be judged by 
Reaſon. 

15. Belief ny Proof of Revelati- 


on, 


CHAP. XX. 


Of wrong ent, or Error. 


SEC 


by 
2. 


3 


A 


8-10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. What Probabilities deter- 


„„ 


IT. | 
Cauſes of Error. 

Fir/t, Want of Profs. 
Obj. What ſhall become of 
thoſe who want them, ap- 
fawered. 

People hindered from In- 
quiry. 

Secondly, Mant of Skill to 
uſe them. 

Thirdly, Want of Will 
to uſe them. 

Fourthly, Wrong Meaſures 
of Probability ; whereof, 
Firſt, Doubiful Pro poſiti- 
ons taken for Principles. 
Secondly,received Hypotheſes. 
Thirdly, Predominant Paſ- 
ſions. 

The Means of evading Pro- 
babilities. Firſt, Suppoſed 
Fallacy. 

Secondly, Suppoſed Argu- 


ments from the contrary. 


mine the E ent. 


. Where it is in our Power 


to ſuſpend it. 


17. Fourthly, Authority. 
19. Men not in ſo many Errors 


as is imagined. 


0 


CHAP. XXI. 


Diviſion of the Sciences. | 
3 


I, 
. 
3 
4. 
8. 


Three forts. 

Fir, Phyſica: 

Secondly, Practica. 

Thirdly, SnoTIEN. 

This is the firſt Diviſion of 

the Objets of K ca x 
O 


Human Underſtanding. 


B o 0 K It, 


25 1 A p. 65 
Of Words, or Language in General. 
$.1 KESYE KOD having deſigned Man for a 
ſociable Creature, made him Man fitted o 
> not only with an Inclination, form articulate 


and under a Neceſſity to Sounds. 
EXE hay e Fellowfhip with thoſe of 
his own Kind; but furniſhed him alſo with Language which 
was to be the great Inſtrument, and common 'Tye of Society. 
Man there fore had by Nature his Organs ſo faſhioned, as to be 
fit to frame articulate Sounds, which'we call Words. But this 
was not enough to produce Language; for Parrots, and ſeve- 
ral other Birgs, will be taught to make articulate Sounds diſtin& 
enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of Language, 

$. 2. Belides articulate Sounds therefore, it 
was farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able 10 
uſe theſe Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptions ; 
and to make them ſtand as Mai ks for the Ideas within his own 
Mind, whereby they tnight be made known to others, and the 
Thoughts of Men's Minds be conveyed trom one to another, 

g. 3 But neither was this ſufficient io make , 
Words fo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not ral Signs. 
enough for the Perfettion © Language, that _ 
Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be 
ſo made ule of, as to comprehend ſeveral particular Tings: 
For the Multiplication of Words would have perplexed their 
Uſe, had every particular thing need of a diſtin Name to be 

Vol. II. B 5 ſignified 


To make them 
Signs of Ideas, 


make gene- 


* * 


2 Words or Language in General. | 
ſignified by, To remedy this Inconvenienee, Language had 
yet a further Improvement inthe Uſe of general Terms, where- 
one Word was made to mark a Multitude of particular Ex- 
iſtences : Which advantageous Uſe of Sounds was obtained only 
by the Difference of the Ideas they were made Signs of: Thoſe 
Names becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general 
Ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where the Ideas they 
are uſed for are particular, | 
Tok $. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for 
241 80 1 Ideas, there be other Words which Men make 
En. uſe of, not to ſignify any Idea, but the want or 
abſence of ſome Ideas ſimple or complex, or all Ideas together; 
ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, Ignorance and Bar- 
renneſs. All which negative or privative Words, cannot be 
ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignify no Idea: for then they 
would be perfectly inſignificant Sounds: But they relate to 
poſitive Ideas, and ſignify their Abſence. 
$- 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the 
Words ulti- Original of all our Notions and' Knowledge, if 
mately 2 we remark how great a dependence our Words 
* 7 ll have on common ſenſible /deas ; and how thoſe 
> ug which are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and 
Notions quite removed from Senſe, have their 
riſe from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas, are tranſ- 
ferred to more abſtruſe Significations, and be made to ſtand for 
Ideas that come not under the Cognizance of our Senſes; v. g. 
to Imagine, Apprehend, ſe iether. Adhere, Conceive, In- 
lil, Diſguſt, Difturbance, T ranquillity, Sc. are all Words 
taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and applied to 
certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary Signifi- 
cation is Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger: and I doubt not but 
if we could trace them to their Sources, we ſhould find, in all 
Languages, the Names which ſtand for Things that fall not 
under our Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible 
Ideas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind 
of. Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their 
Minds, who were the firſt Beginners of Languages; and how 
Nature, even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to 
Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge: 
Whilſt to give Names, that might make known to others any 
Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas, that 
came.not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known Ideas of Senſation, by that means to 
make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations they 


expe- 


Words or Language in General. 
experimented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible 
Appearances; and then when they had got known and agreed 
Names, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, 
they were ſufficiently furniſned to make known by Words, all 
their other /deas; ſince they could conſiſt of nothing but either 
of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Operations of 
their Minds about them; we having, as has been proved, no 
Ideas at all, but what originally come either from ſenſible Ob- 
jeQs without, or what we feel within ourſelves, from the in- 
ward Workings of our own Spirits, of which we are conſcious 
to ourſelves within, | 

f. 6. But to underſtand better the Uſe and 
Force of Language, as ſubſervient to Inſtruction Diſtribution, 
and Knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 

Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are 
immediately applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and 
ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that ſingle Thing, but for 
Sorts and Ranks of Things; it will be neceſſary to conſider, 
in the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather 
like the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things 
are; wherein they conſiſt; and how they come to be made. 
Theſe being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the 
better come to find the right uſe of Words ; the natural Ad- 
vantages and DefeQs of Language; and the Remedies that 
-eught to be uſed, to avoid the Inconveniencies of Obſcurity or 

Uncertainty in the Signification of Words, without which, it 
is impoſſible to diſcourſe with any Clearnels, or Order, con- 
cerning Knowledge: Which being converſant about Propoſiti- 
ons, and thoſe mou commonly univerſal ones, has greater Con- 
neQion with W oids, than perhaps is ſuſpeQed. | 

Theſe Conſiderations therefore, ſhall be the Matter of the 
following Chapters. 


B 2 CHAP. 


The Signiſication of W. ords: 
CHAP. I. 
Of the Signification of Words. 


| N AN, tho' he have great Variet 
A 65 eſen- M of Thoughts, ind ſuch, — 
ae VIgNsS ne- | | . . . If 
ceſſary for 3 which others, as well as himſelf; 
Communicati- Might receive Profit and Delight; yet they 
55. gate all within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and 
hidden from others, nor can of themſelves be 
made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society, not 
being to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was 
neceilary, that Man ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible 
Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas, which his Thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. For this pur- 
poſe, nothing was fo fit, either for Plenty, or Quickneſs, as 
thole articulate Sounds, which, with ſo much Eaſe and Varie- 
ty, he found himlelf able to make. Thus we may conceive 
how Words, which were by Nature ſo well adapted to that 
purpoſe, came to be made uſe of by Men, as the Signs of their 
Ideas; not by any natural Connection, that there is between 
particular articulate Sounds and certain Ideas, for then there 
would be bur one -Larguage amongſt all Men; but by a vo- 
luntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily 
the Mark of ſuch an dea. "The Uſe then of Words, is to be 
fenſible Marks of Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, are their 
proper and immediate Significat ion. 
Wind FS. 2. 'The Uſe Men have of theſe Marks, be- 
es are; he ing either to record their own Thoughts for 
ſenſibli Sign. h k Aſif f h . M N . 
of bis Ideas the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory; or, as it 
who tſes them. VEE to bring out their Ideas, and lay them 
| before the View of others; Words, in their pri- 
mary or immediate Significaticn, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperteQly ſoever, or 
careleſly thoſe Ideas are colle d ed from the things, which they 
are {uppoſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another, 
it is that he may be underflood : and the end of Speech 
is, that thoſe Sounds, as: Marks, may make known his Ideas 
to the Hearer. That then which Words are Marks of, are 
the Ideas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as 
Marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the Ideas, that he 
| | himſelf 


The Signification of Words. I. 
himſelf hath. For this would be to make them Signs of his 
own Conceptions, and yet apply them to other Ideas; which 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at 
the ſame time; and ſo in effect, to have no Signification at 
all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary 
Signs impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That would 
be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Signifi- 
cation, A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of 
Qualities in things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of ano- 
ther, whereof he has none in. his own. Until he has ſome 
Ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoie them to correſpond with 
the Conceptions of another Man; nor can he uſe any Signs 
for them : For thus they would be the Signs of he knows not 
what, which is in Truth, to be the Signs of nothing. But when 
he repreſents to himſelf other Men's [deas, by fome of his 
ewn, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names, that other 
Men do, *tis ſtill to his own Ideas; to Ideas that he has, and 
not to Ideas that he has not. | 

F. 3- This is ſo neceſſary in the Uſe of Lan- |, 123 
guage, that in this reſpe&, the Knowing, and ſenfibleSign F of 
the Ignorant ; the Learned and Unlearned, i, 3 
uſe the Words they ſpeak (with any meaning) es them. 
all alike, They, in every Man's Mouth ſtand 

for the Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. 
A Child having taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he 
hears called Gold, but the bright ſhining yellow Colour, he 
applies the Word Gold only to his own Idea of that Colour, 
and nothing elſe ; and therefore calls the ſame Colour in a 
Peacock's Tail, Gold. Another, that hath better obſerved, 
adds to ſhining yellow, great Weight; and then the Sound 
Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex Idea of a ſhining 
Yeliow and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe 


Qualities, Fuſibility: And then the Word Gold to him fig- 


nifies a Body, bright, yellow, fuſible, . and very heavy. Ano- 
ther adds Malleability. Each of theſe uſes equally the Word 
Gold, when they have Occaſion to.expreſs the Idea, which 
they have applied it to: But it is evident that each can apply 
it only to his own Idea; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign 
of ſuch a complex Idea as he has not. 
$. 4. But tho* Words, as they are uſed by Words Yo 
Men, can properly and immediately ſignity /ecretly refer- 
nothing but the Ideas, that are in the Mind of . Firft.tothe 
the Speaker; yet they in their Thoughts give Ideas in other 
them a ſecret Reference to two other Things. V's Minds. 
| Firſt, 
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6 The Sig niſication of Words. 

Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Idea in 
the Minds alſo of other Men, with whom they communicate: For 
elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if 
the Sounds they applied to one Idea, were ſuch, as by the 
Hearer were applied to another, which is io ſpeak two Lan- 
guages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whe- 
ther the Idea they and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in their 
Minds, be the ſame : But think it enough, that they uſe the 
Word, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that 
Language; in which they ſuppoſe, that the Idea they make it 
a Sign of, is preciſely the ſame, to which the underſtanding 
Men of that Country apply that Name. 

1 Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be 
* oaks of thought to talk barely of their own Imaginations, 

5 but of Things as really they are; there fote they 
often ſuppoſe their Words to fland alſo for the Re- 
ality of T kings. But this relating more particularly to Subſtan- 
ces, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to fimple 
1deas and Modes, we ſhall fpeak of theſe two different ways of 
applying Words more at large, when we come to treat of the 
Names of mixed Modes and Subſtances, in particular: Tho' 
give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the Uſe of 
Words, and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into 
their Signification, whenever we make them ſtand for any 
thing but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minds. a | 

$. 6. Concerning Words alſo, it is farther to 
Words on ufe be conſidered : Firſ, That they being imme- 
diately the Signs of Men's Ideas; and by that 
means, the Infiruments whereby Men commu- 
nicate their Conceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe 
Thoughts and Imaginations, they have within their own Breaſts, 
there comes by conflant uſe, to be ſuch a Conneflien between cer- 
tain Sounds, and the Ideas 'they fland for, that the Names 
heard, almoſt as readily excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects 
themſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actually affect 
the Senſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible 
Qualities; and in all Subſtances, that frequently and familiarly 
OCCUT to us. | 1 „ x 
$. 7. Secondly, That though the proper and im- 
8 mediate Signification of Words, are Ideas in the 
bignifcation Mind of the Speaker; yet becauſe by familiar 

ULſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain 
articulate Sounds very perfeAly, and have them readily on 
our 'I ongues, and always at hand in our Memories; but yet, 

| are 


bings. 


readily excite 
Ideas. 
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are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations 
perfeAly, it often happens that Men, even when they would 
apply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet therr 
T houg hts more on Words than T hings. Nay, becauſe Words are 
many of them learned before the Ideas are known for which 
they ſtand : Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, 
ſpeak ſeveral Words no otherwiſe than Parrots do, only be- 
cauſe they have learned them, and have been accuſtomed to 
thoſe Sounds, But ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Significa- 
tion, ſo far is there a conſtant ConneQion between the Sound 
and the Idea; and a Deſignation, that the one ſtands for the 
other; without which Application of them, they are nothing 
but ſo much inſignificant Noiſe. 

$. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has 
been ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas, Their Signifi- 
ſo conſtant and readily, that they are apt to cation perfect- 
ſuppoſe a natural Connection between them, 4 arbitrary. 
But that they ſignify only Men's peculiar Ideas, 
and that by a perfectly arbitrary Impoſition, is evident, in that 
they often fail to excite in others (even that uſe the ſame Lan- 
guage) the ſame Ideas, we take them to be the Signs of: And 
every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand 
for what 1deas he pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to make 
others have the ſame Ideas in their Minds, that he has, when 
they uſe the ſame Words that he does. And therefore the 
great Auguſtus himſelf, in the Poſſeſſion of that Power which 
ruled the World, acknowledged, he could not make a new 
Latin Word; which was as much as to ſay, That he could 
not arbitrarily appoint what Idea any Sound ſhould be a Sign 
of, in the Mouths and common Language of his SubjeQs. 
*Tis true, common Uſe, by a tacit Conſent, appropriates cer- 


tain Sounds to certain Ideas in all Languages, which fo far li- 


mits the Signification of that Sound, that unleſs a Man applies 
it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak properly: And let me 
add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame Ideas in the 
Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does 
not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the conſequence of 
any Man's uſing of Words differently, either from their gene- 
ral Meaning, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon to whom he 
addreſſes them, this is certain, their Signification, in his Uſe of 
them, is limited to his Ideas, and they can be Signs of nothing 
elſe. | 
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3 Central Terms. 


CHAP. Ill. 
Of General Terms. 


1 & 1, L L Things that exiſt being Par- 
The greateſt A ticulars, it may perhaps be thought 


general. - J reaſonable that Words, which 
| ought to be conformed to Things, ſhould be ſo 


too, | mean in their Signification : but yet we find the quite 


contrary. The far greateſt Part of Words, that make all Lan- 
guages, are general Terms which has not been the Effect of 
Negle@, or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceſſity. 
$. 2. Firſt, It is impeſſible that every particu- 
For every par- lar Thing ſhould have a diftinf peculiar Name. 
ticular Thing to For the Signification and Uſe of Words, de- 
have a Name pending on that Connection, which the Mind 
is impefſible.Þ makes between its deus and the Sounds it 
. uſes as Signs of them, it is neceſſary in the 
Application of Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould have 
diſtin Ideas of the Things, and -retain allo the particular 
Name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Approba- 
tion to that dea. But it is beyond the Power of Human Ca- 
Pacity to frame and retain diſtin Ideas of all the particular 
Things we meet with: Every Bird, and Beaſt Men ſaw; every 
Tree, and Plant that affeAed ihe Senſes, could not find a place 
in the moſt capacious Underſtarding. If it be looked on as 
an Inſtance of a prodigious Memory, that ſome Genet1als 
have been able to call every Soldier in their Army, by his pro- 
per Name, we mav ealily find a Reaſon why Men have never 
attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or 
Crow that flies ov: r their Heads, much leſs to call every Leaf 
of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way by a pe- 
culiar Name, | By | 
22 & 3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it would yet 
wl. be 7252 8 it would not - ſerve to the 
chief End of Language. Men would in yain heap up Names 
of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in 
Talk with others, only that they may be underſtood ; which 
is then only done, when, by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound [ 
| | | make, 
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make, by the Organs of Speech, excitesin another Man's Mind, 
who hears it, the Idea | apply it to in mine, when J ſpeak it. 
This cannot be: done by Names applied to particular Things, 
whereot 1 alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of 
them could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who 
was not acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which 
had tallen under my Notice, 

$. 4. Thirdly, Bit vet granting this alſo feaſible (which 
thip k is nod 3) yet a diftin&t Name for every particular T hing would 
not be of any great Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge ; ) 
thougn rounded in particular Things, enlarges itlelt by gene- 
ral Views z to which, Things reduced into Sorts under general 
Names, are pt operly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names be- 
longing to them, come within ſome Compaſs, and do not mul- 
tiply every Moment beyond what either the Mind can contain, 
or Uſe requires, And therefore in theſe, Men have, for the 
moſt part, flopped ; but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves 
from diſtinguiſhing particular Things, by appropriated Names, 
where Convenience demands it. And therefore in their own 
Species, which they have moſt to do with, and wherein they 
have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make 
uſe of proper Names; and their diſtinct ne, have di- 
ſtina Denominations. 

$. 3. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, 
Rivers, Mountains, and other the like Diſtinc- 2 Things 
tions of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, Nam Proper, 
and that for the ſame Reaſon ; they being ſuch “““ 
as Men have often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, 
as it were, ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with 
them. And I doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention 
particular Horſes, as often as we have to mention particular 
Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as 
for the other; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in uſe, 
as Alexander, And therefore we ſee that amongſt Jockeys, 
Horſes have their proper Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed 
by, as commonly as their Servants; Becauſe, among them, 
there 1s often occaſicn to mention this or that | particular Horſe, 
when he is out of Sight. 

F. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, How 
general Words come to be made. For fince all How general 
Things that exiſt are only Particulars, how Words are 
come we by genera] Teims, or where find we _ | 
thoſe general Natures they are ſuppoſed to 


ſtand for? Words become general, by being made the __ 
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of general Ideas: And Ideas become general, by ſeparating 
from them the Circumſtances of Time and Place, and any 
other Ideas that may. determine them to this or that particular 
Exiſtence. By this Way of AbſtraQion they are made capable 
of repreſenting more Individuals than one; each of which, 
having in it a Conformity to that AbſtraQ Idea, is (as we call 
it) of that ſort. 

$. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinQly, it will not 
perhaps be amiſs to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 
beginning, -and obſerve by what Degrees we proceed, and by 
what Steps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infancy. There 
is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons 
Children converſe with, (to inſtance in them alone) ate like 
the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The Ideas of the 
Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; and, 
like PiQtures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. 
The Names they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe In- 
dividuals ; and the Name of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child 
uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, 
when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them obſerve, 
that there are a great many other Things in the World, that 
in ſome common Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qua- 
lities, reſemble their Father and Mother, and thoſe Perſons 
they have been uſed to, they frame an Idea, which they find 
thoſe many Particulars do partake in; and to that they give, 
with others, the Name Man, for Example. Aud thus they 
come to have a general Name, and a general Idea, Wherein 
they make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex 
Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to 
them all. 

$. 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general Name 
and Idea of Man, they eaſily Advance to more general Names 
and Notions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ 
from their Idea of Man, and therefore cannot be comprehended 
under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they 
agree with Man, by retaining only thole Qualities, and uniting 
them into one Idea, they have again another and a more gene- 
ral Idea; to which having given a Name, they make a Term 
of a more comprehenſive Extenſion : Which new Idea is made, 
rot by any new Addition, but only, as before, by leaving out 
the Shape, and ſome other Properties ſignified by the Name 
Man, and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſpon- 
tzneous Motion, comprehenged under the Name Animal. 
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$- 9. That this is the Way, whereby Men firſt | 
formed general Ideas, and general Names to General Na- 
them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no gures are no- 
other Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's ing but ab- 
ſelf, or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of /fra@ Ideas. 
their Minds in Knowledge : And he that thinks 
general Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtraQ 
and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from 
particular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a Loſs where to find 
them, For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein 
does his Idea of Man, differ from that of Peter and Paul ; 
or his Idea of Horſe from that of Bucephalus, but in the leav- 
ing out ſomething that is peculiar. to each Individual, and 
retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex Ideas of ſeveral 
particular Exiſtences as they are found to agree in? Of the 
complex Ideas, ſignified by the Names Man and Horſe, 
leaving out but thoſe Particulars wherein they differ, and re- 
taining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a 
new diſtin complex Idea, and giving the Name Animal to it, 
one has a more general 'Term, that comprehends with Man, 
ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex 
Idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones ot Body, Life and 
Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenſive Term Yivens, And not to dwell longer upon 
this particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by the ſame way the Mind 
proceeds to Body, Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and 
ſuch univerſal lerms, which ſtand for any of our Id as what- 
ſoever. To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and Spe- 
cies, which make ſuch a Noiſe in the Schools, and are, with 
Juſtice, ſo little regarded out of them, is nothing elle but ab- 
ſtract Ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, with Names annexed 
to them. In all which, this is conſtant and unvariable, That 
every more general Term, ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but a 
part of any of thoſe contained under it. 

F. 10. This may ſhew us the Reaſon, whyin ,,1 „ Ge. 
the defining of Words, which is nothing but de- A A . 
claring their Signification, we make Uſe of the rily made uſe of 
Genus, or next general Word that comprehends | 
it: Which is not out of neceſſity, but only 10 
ſave the Labour of enumetating the ſeveral imple Ideas, which 
the next general Word or Genus ſtards for; or, perhaps, ſome- 
times the ſhame of not being able to do it. But tho? defining 
by Genus and Differentia, (I crave leave to uſe theſe Terme of 
| | | | Art, 


in Vefinitions, 
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Art, though originally Latin, finee they moſt properly ſuit 

thoſe Notions they are applied to ;) I ſay, though, defining by 

the Genus be the ſhorteſt way: yet, I think, it may be doubted, 

whether it be the beſt. . This I am ſure, it is not the only, and 

ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For, Definition being nothing but 

making another underſtand by Words, what Idea the 'Lerm 

defined ſtands for, a Detinition is beſt made by enumerating 

thoſe {imple Idea, that are combined in the Signification of 

| the Term defined: and it inſtead of ſuch an Enumeration, 

Men have accuſtomed themiclves to uſe the next general 

Term, it has not been out of Neceſſity, or for greater Clear- 

neſs ; but for quicknels and dilpatch lake. For I think, that 

to one who deſired to know what Idea the Word Man ſtood 

tor ; if it ſhould be laid, that Man was a ſolid extended Sub- 

ſtance, having Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Fa- 

culty of Reaſoning, 1 doubt not but the Meaning of the Term 

Man would be as well underſtood, and the Idea it ſtands for 

be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be 

a rational Animal; which by the ſeveral Definitions of Animal, 

Vivens, and Corpus, reſolves itſelf into thoſe enumerated Ideas. 

I have, in explaining the Term Man, followed here the ordi- 

nary Definition of the Schools; which though, perhaps, not 

the molt exaQ, yet. ſerves well enough to my preſent Purpoſe. 

And one may, iu this Inſtance, ſee what gave Occaſion to the 

Rule, that a Definition muſt, confilt, of Genus and Differentia ; 

and it ſuffices to thew us the little Neceſſity there is of ſuch a 

Rule, or Advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Defini- 

| tions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one 

4 Word, by ſeveral others, ſo that the Meaning or Ided it ſtands 
| 
| 


tor, may be certainly known ; Languages are not always fo 

made, according to the Rules of Logick, that every Term 

can have its Signification exaQaly and clearly expreſſed by two 

| others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary ; 
or elle thoſe who have made this Rule, have done ill, that they 

nave given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of 

| Definitions, more in the next Chapter. 

| F. 11. To return to general Words, it is 

General and plain, by what has been ſaid, 4 hat General and 

Univerſal are Univerſal belong not to the real Exiſtence of 

Creaturesof the I hings ; but are the Inventions and Creatures of 

Underflanding. lie Underſtanding, made by it for its oon Uſe, 

and concern only Signs, whether Words or Ideas. 

Words are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed for Signs of 

general 7deas ; and ſo are applicable indifferently to many par- 

| ticular 
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ticular Things; and Ideas are general, when they are ſet up as 
the Repreſentatives of many particular Things: But Univer- = 
ſality belongs not to Things themlelves, which are ail of them | 
particular in their Exiſtence, even thole Words, and Ideas, i 
which in their. Signification, ate general. When therefore we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt, are only Creatures of 
our own making, their general: Nature being nothing but the 
Capacity they are put into by the Underſtanding, ot ſiguify- 
ing or repreſenting many Particulars. For the Signification 
they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of 
Man is added to them {a}; | 5 \ 
| | $. 12, 
* (a) Againſt this the Bp. of I/orcefterobjetts, and 
our Author“ anſwers as followeth: However ſaiththe ® In his firf 
Biſhop, the abſtructed Ideas are the Work of the Mind as Letter, p. 189. 
appears byan Inſtance producedef the Eſſence of the Sun &ec, 
being in one ſingle Individual: In which Caſe it is | 
granted, That the Idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more Suns might 
agree in it, and it is as much a Sort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real Eſſence ſubſiſting in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the 
ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſſence, 
and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted Effence : But ſuppoſe there 
were more Suns ; would not each of them have the real Effence of the 
Sun; For what is it makes the ſecond Sun, but having the ſame real 
Eſſence with the firſt ? If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then the 
Second would have nothing but the Name. | 
This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, 1s to prove that the 
abſt ract general Eſſence of any fort of Things, or Things of theſame 
Denomination, v. g. of Man or Marigoldt, hath a real Being out of the 
Underſtanding ;z- which I confefs, I am not able to conceive. Your 
Lordſhip's-Proof here brought out of my Eſlay. concerning the Sun, 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it: becauſe what is ſaid there, 
does not at all concern the real but nominal Eſſence, as is evident 
from hence, that the Iden I ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence 
of the Sun. Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their rea] 
Ffſences. So that the Sun being one of the Subſtances, I cannot in 
the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by Eſſence 
of the Sun, the real Eſſence ol the Sup, unleſs I had fo expreſſed. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordihip ſhall have 
explained what you mean by theſe words, rue Sun. In my Senſe 
of them, any thing will be a true Sun to which the name Sun ma 
be truly and properly applied, and to that Subſtance or Thing, the 
name Sun may be truly and properly applied, Which has united in 
t 
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| $. 12. The next Thing therefore to be confi- 
fred es ered, is, What kind of Signification it is; that 
of the rer Genera Werds have. For as it is evident; that 
and Species. they do not ſignify barely one particular Thing; 
for then they would not be general Terms, but 
proper Names; ſo on the other Side it is as evident, they do 
not ſignify a Plurality ; for Man and Men would then ſignify- 
the 


ihe. 
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it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe, 
that is called Sun is diſtinguiſhed trom other Subſtances, #. e by the 
nominal Effence : And thus our Sun is denominated and diſt inguiſhed 
from a fixed Star, not by a real Eſſence that we do not know (for if we 
did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the re Eſſence or Conſtitution of one 
of the fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our Sun) but by a com- 

lex Idea of ſenfible Qualities co-exiſting, which wherever they are 
Found make a true Sun. And thus I crave Leave to anſwer your Lord- 
ſhip's Queſtion : For what is it makes the ſecond Sun to be a true Sun, 
but having the ſame real Efſence with the firſt ® If it were but a no- 
minal Eſence, then the Second would have nothing but the Name | 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Effence, it would have 
ſomething beſides the Name, viz: That Nominal Eſſence which is 
ſufficient to denominate it truly a Sun, or to make it to be a true Sun, 
though we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that nominal 
one depends your Lordſhip will then argue, That that rea Eſſence is 
in the Second Sun, and makesthe Second Sun. I grant it; when the Second 
Sun comes to exiſt; ſo as to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas 
contained in our complex Idea, i. e in our nominal Eſſence of a Sun. 
For ſhould it be true, (as is now believed by Aſtronomers) that the real 
Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yet ſuch a Starcould 
not for that be by us called a Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our complex 
Idea or nominal Eſſence of a Sun But how far that will prove, That 
the Eſſences of Things, as they are knowable by us, have a Reality in them 
diſtin from that of as ad 1deas in the Mind, which are merely Crea- 
tures of the Mind, Ido not ſee; and we ſhall farther enquire, in con- 
ſidering your Lordſhip's following Words. Therefore, ſay you, there 
muſt be a real Eſſence in every /ndividual of the ſame Kind. Yes, and 
beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different Kind too. For 
that alone is it which makes it what it is. 

That every Individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual 
Conſtitution. i. e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I 
grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, 2 and Jobn, are 
all true and real Men. Anſ. Without doubt. ſuppoſing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the Names of that 
Species belongs to them. And ſo three Bobagues are all true and real 


ng; ſuppoſing the Name of that ſpecies of Animals belongs to 
tnem. TY 
For 
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the ſame: and the Diſtinction of Numbers (as Grammarians 
call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which 
general Words ſignify, is a Sort of Things; and each of them 
does that, by being a Sign of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, to 
which Idea, as Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo the 
come to be ranked under that Name; or, which is all one, 
be of that Sort. Whereby it is evident that the Eſſences of 
the Sorts, or, (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of 
Things, are nothing elte but thele abſtratt Ideas. For the 
having the Eſſence of any Species, being that which makes any 
8 25 thing 
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For I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way of 
arguing, by naming them Peter, James and John, Names familiar to 
us, as appropriated to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lordſhip 
does not firſt ſuppoſe them Men, and then very ſafely aſk, Whether 
they be not all true and real Men ? But if I ſhould aſk your Lordſhip, 
Whether Mewcena, Cuckery and Conſheda, were true and real Men or 
no? Your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me, till I have pointed 
out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called by thoſe Names, your 
Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe ſenfible Qua- 
lities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that complex Idea to 
which you give the ſpecifick Name Man, determined them all, or 
ſome of them, to be the Species which you call Man, and ſo to be 
true and real Man; which when your Lordſhip has determined, 'tis 

lain you did it by that which is only the nom nal Eſſence, as not 
— Br the real one. But your Lordſhip farther aſks, What is it 
| makes Peter, James and John real Men? I; it the attributing the ge- 

neral Name to them ? No certainly; but that the true and real Eſſence 
of a Man is in every one of them, ; 

If when your Lordſhip aſks, What males them Men? your Lord- 
ſhip uſed the Word making 1n the proper Senſe for the efficient Cauſe, 
Fw in that Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man; i. e. the 
ſpecifiek Eſſence of that Species made a Man; it would undoubtedly 
follow, that this ſpecifick Eſſence had a Reality beyond that of being 
only a generally abſtract Idea in the Mind. But when it is ſaid, That 
it is the true and real Eſſence of a Man in every one of them that makes 
Peter, James, and John true and real Mer, the true and real meaning 
of thoſe Words is no more but that the Eſſence of that Species, i. e. 
the Properties anſwering the complex abſtract Idea, to which the 
ſpecifick Name is given, being found in them, that makes them be 
properly and truly called Men, or is the Reaſon why they are called 

Men You Lordſhip adds, Aud wwe mu/? be as certain of this, as wwe 
are that we are Men. 9 

How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Men, 
but only by our Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in them which anſwer 
the abſtract complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the ſpecifick 


Idea, 
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thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea to 
which the Name is annexed, being that which gives a right to 
that Name; the having the Eſſence, and the having that Confot- 
mity, muſt needs be the ſame thing: Since to be of any Species, 
and to have a right tothe Name of tha! Species, is all one. As for 
example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to havea right 
to the Name Man, is the ſame TI hirg, Again, to be a Man, or 


of the Species Man, and have the Eflence of a Man, is the fan:e 
thing. 


— 
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Idea, to which we have annexed the Specifick Name Man ? This 
I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next 
Words, wiz, They take their Denomination of b-ing Men, from that 
common Nature or Efſence «which is in them; and I am apt to think, 
theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. 

Tour Lordſhip's fourth Inference begins thus ; That the general 
Idea is not made Foc the fimple Ideas by the mere Ad of the Mind, abs 
ftrafting from Circumflances, but from Reaſon ard Conſideration of the 
Nature of Things. > 

I thaught, my Lord, That Ren ſon and Confderation had been ga, 
of the Mind, mere Ads of the Mind, when any thing was done by them. 
Your Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, vis For when we ſer ſeveral In- 
Aividuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties. uvethenceinfer, That 
there muſt be ſomething common to all. which makes ihm f one Kind. 

I grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg lea e to deny that 
this proves, that the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not 
made by the Mind. | have faid, and it agrees with what your Lord- 
NN ſhip here ſays, That the Mind in making its com- 
p. g. U... * * Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, and 
5. 28, 29. puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to 
3 . tors an Union in Nature; nobody joins the Voice 
* of a Sheepwith the Shape of an Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead 
with the Wright and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 
* of any real 4 ; unleſs he has a Mind to fill his Head with 
* Chimeras and his Diſeourſes with unintelligible Words. Men ob- 
* ſerving certain Qualities always joined and exiſting together, therein 
copied Nature; and of Ideas fo un ted, made their complex ones of 
8 ec.“ Which is very little different from what your 

ordſhip here ſays, That, tis fron our Obſervation of Individuals, that 
we come to infer, That there is ſomething comnon to them a'l. But 1 
do not ſee how it will thence follow, that the General or Specifick 
Idea is not made by the mere AQ of the Mind. No, ſays your 
Lordſhip, There is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of 
one Rind; and if the Difference of Kinds be real, that which makes them 


all of one Kind, muſt not be a Nominal, but Real Eſſence. wag 
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thing. Now, ſince nothing can be a Man, or have a right to the 
name Man, but what has a Conformity to the abitraQ Idea the 
Name Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Man, or have a right 
to the Species Man, but what has the Eflence of that Species; it 
follows, that the abſtraa Idea lor which the Name ſtands, and 
the Efſence of the Species, is one and the ſame. From whence 
it is eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of the forts of Things, and 
conſequently the ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of the 
Underſtanding, that abſtracts and makes thole general /d-as. 


$. 13. 
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This may be ſome objection to the Name of nominal Eſence: but 
is, as I humbly concejve, none to the Thing deſigned by t. T here 
is an internal Cenftitution of Things, on which their Properties de- 
pend. This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the 
real Effence. There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combinations 
of theſe Properties in Men's Minds, to which they commonly annex 
Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or Kinds of "Things. This, I 
believe your Lordſhip does aot deny. Theſe complex Ideas, for want 
of a better Name, I have called nomina/ Eſſence ; how properly I 
will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name for 
them, I am ready to receive it; till then, Imuſt, to expreſs myſelf, 
uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of Reaſon- 
ing, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your Lordſhip 
will agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough to make 
the Thing wherein they are ſound, of the Kind called Man, and not 
of the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the Difference of theſe Kinds is real? 
If this be not real enough to make the Things of one Kind and not of 
another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale can be enough really to 
diſtinguiſh a Man from an Hor/e ; for that is but the Nominal, not 
real Eſſence of that Kind; deſigned by the Name Man, and yet I 
ſuppoſe, every one Thing is real enough to make real Difference be- 
tween that and other Kinds, And if aothing will ſerve the turn, to 
MAKE things of one Kind and not of another (which, as I have 
ſhewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of them under different Speci- 
fick Names) but their real and unknown Conſtitutions, which are the 
real Eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while be- 
fore we ſhould have really different Kinds of Subſtances, or diſtinct 
Names for them, unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe Differen- 
ces, of which we have no diſtinct Conceptions. For I think it 
would not be readily anſwered me, if I ſhould demand, wherein lies 
the real Difference in the internal Conſtitution of a /g from that of 
a Buck, which are each of them very well known to be f ine Kind, 
and not of the other ; and nobody queſtions but that the Kind 
whereof each of them is, are really A eur. 

Vou I. C Your 
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5. 13. I would not here be thought to forget, 
They are the much leſs to deny, that Nature, inthe Producti- 
Workmanſhip onof Things, makes ſeveral of them alike: there 


y how: wing i is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races 
N 4 % of Animals, and all Things propagated by Seed. 


„ „ But yet, I think, we may ſay, the ſorting of 

T 1 e Names, is the Workmanſhip of the 

of Things. Underſtanding, taking occaſion from the Simili- 

tude it obſerves amongſt them to make abſtract 

general Ideas, and ſet them up in the Mind, with Names an- 

nexcd to them, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that Senſe the 

Word Form has a very proper Signification,) to which as parti- 

| a cular 'I hings exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be 
of that Species, have that Denomination, or are put into that 
Claſſis. For when we ſay this is a Man, that a Hor/e ; this 
Juſtice, that Cruelty; this a Watch, that a Jack; what do 
we 


ä 


Your Lordſhip ſarther ſays, And this Difference doth not depend upon 
the complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes lo- 
gether in their Minds. I confeſs, my Lord, I know not what to ſay 
to this, becauſe I do not know what theſe complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Minds. 
But I am apt to think there is a Miſtake inthe Matter, by the Words 
that follow, which are theſe : For let them miſtake in their Complication 
of ldeas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to 
them; and let their Ideas be what they will, the real Eſſence of a Man, 
and an Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were, | 

The Miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, That things 
are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſence; when by the 
very way of ſpcaking of them, it is clear, That they are already 
diſtinguiſhed by their nominal Effences, and are ſo taken to be. For 
what, I beſecch your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you 
ſay, The real Eſſence of a Man, und an Horſe, and a Tree, but that there 
are ſuch Kinds already ſet out by the Signification of theſe Names 
Man, Horſe, Tree ? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the Signi- 
fication of each of theſe Specifick Names, but the complex Idea it 
ſtands for ? And that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, and no- 
thing elſe. So that taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand 
for a kind or ſort of Individuals, all which agree in that common com- 
plex Idea, which that Specifick Name ſtands for, it is certain that the 
real Eſſence of all the Individuals comprehended under the Specifick 
Name Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame ; let others leave 
out or put into their complex Idea of Man what they pleaſe; becauſe 
the real Eſſence on which that unaltered complex Idea, i. e. thoſe 
Properties depend, muſt neceſſarily be concluded to be the ſame. 


For 
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we elſe but rank things under different Specifick Names, as 
agreeing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of which we have made thoſe 
Names the Signs? And what are the Eflences of thoſe Species, 
ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe abſtract 7deas iu the 
Mind ; which are, as it were, the Bonds between particu- 
lar Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be ranked 
under? And when general Names have any Connection with 
particular Beings, thele abſtratt Ideas are the Medium hat 
unites them; io that the Effences of Species, as diltinzuiſhed 
and denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
thole preciſe abſtract Ideas we have in our Minds. And there- 
tore, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different trom 

| our 
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For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Ma», in this 
place, your Lordſhip uſes it fo that complex Idea which is in your 
Lordſhip's Mind of that Species. So that your Lordſhip by putting 
it for or ſubſtituting it in the place of that complex Idea Where you 
ſay the real Eſſence of it is juft as it was, or the very fame t was, 
does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be ideally the ſame. For if I 
change the Signification of the Word Yan, whereby it miy not com- 
prehend juſt the ſame Individuals, which in your L, rdthips Senſe it 
does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſethat to your Lordſhip are Ven in your 
Signification of the Word Vn, or take in others to which your Lord- 
ſhip does not allow the Name Man; I do not think your Loriſhip 
will ſay, that the real Eſſence of Man in both theſe Senſes is the ſame. 
And yet your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, t Men mi/- 
take in the Complication of their Ideas, eith-r in es ing out or p'tting in 
wwhat doth not he/ong to them and let their Ie s be what they plen », the 
real Efſince of the Individuals comprehended under the Names an- 
nexed to theſe Ideas, will be the ſame: F.r fo I humbly conceive 
it muſt be put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at For as your 
Lordſhip puts t by the Name of Man, or any other Spec fick Name, 
your Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, 
and not for the ſame Idea, at the ſame time. 

For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you 
annex the Sign Man, be a rational Animal: Let another May's Idea 
be a rational Animal of ſuch a Shape, let a third Man's Idea be 
of an Animal of ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality ; let 
a fourth be an Animal with a Body of ſuch a Shape, and an im- 
material Subſtance, with-a Power of Reafoning : let a fifth leave 
out of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance. Tis plain, every one of 
theſe will call his a Man, as well as your Lordthip, and yet 'tis as 
plain that Man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtinct complex Ideas, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution. i. e. the 
fame real Eſſence. The truth is, every diſtinct, abſtract Idea with a 

C 2 Name 
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our abſtract Ideas, cannot be the Eſſences of Species, we 


rank Things into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, 
as two different Eſſences be the Eſſence of one Species: And 
demand what are the alterations may, or may not be in a 
Hor ſe, or Lead, without making either of them to be of ano- 


ther Species? In determining the Species of Things by our 


abſtrad Ideat, this is ealy to reſolve : but if any one will re- 

gulate himfelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, I 

iuppole, be at a loſs: and he will never be able to know when 

2 thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, or 
ad. 
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Name to it, makes a real diſtin kind, whatever the real Eſſence 

(which we know not of any of them) be. 

- And therefore | grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the next 
Words, And lit the numinal Eſſence diff-r never ſo much, the real com- 
mon Effence or Nature 4 the ſruveral Kinds, are not at all altered by 

them, i. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſti- 
tutions that are in Things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain, 
But yet it is true, that the Changes of Ideas, to which we annex them, 
can and does alter the Signification of their Names, and thereby al- 
ter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and fort them into, 
Your Lordſhip turther adds, And theſe real Eſences are unchangeable, 
i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are unchangeable. Of what, I beſeech 
your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions unchangeable ? Not of 
any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; for they way be changed 
all as eaſily by that hand that made them, as the internal Frame of 
a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Con- 
ſtitution, or real Eſſence of a Species; which, in plain E-ghſh is 
no more but this, whilſt the ſame Specifick Name, v g. ot Man. 
Horſe or Tree, is annexed to, or wade the Sign of the ſame abſtract 
con'plex Idea, under which | raok ſeveral Individuals ; it is impoſſible 
but the rea} Conſtitution on which that unaltered, complex Idea, or 
nominal Eſſence depends, mult be the ſame, i. e. in other Words, 
where we find the ſame Properties, we have Reaſon to conclude 
there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution from which theſe Pro- 
perties fl ww, 

But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, 
becauſe God makes them, in th:ſe following Words: For hunvever 
there may happen ſeme Variety in individuals by particular Accidents, 
yet the Hſences of Men and Forſes. and Trees remain always the 
fame ; becuuſe thy do wt depend un the Ideas of Men, but on the Will 
of the Creator, abb hath mude ſ-weral Sorts of Beings. 

It is true, the real Conftitutions or Effences of particular Things 
exiſting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 

Crentor : but their being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and ſuch 

Names, does depend, and wholly depend, on the Ideas of _ 

= Ids 
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14. Nor will any one wonder, hat I ſay theſe 2 
Bfnes, or abſtract Ideas, (which are Hex $5008 pr 6 7 
ſures ot Name, and the Boundaries of Species) 4 * * 

25 dA di ſtinct 
are the Workmanfhip of the Underſtanding, who Efence. 
conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones are 
often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas: and 
therefore that is Covetouſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo io ano- 
ther. Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtract Ideas ſeem 
to be taken from the Things themlelves, they are not conſtant» 
ly the ſame ; no not in that Species, which is moſt tamihiar to us, 
and with which we have the moſt intimate Acquaintance : It 
having been more than once doubted, whether the Fe#tus born 
of a Woman were a Man, even fo far, agthat it hath been de- 
bated, whether it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and baptiz- 
ed: which could not be, if the abſtrad Idea of Eilence, to 
which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making ; 
and were not the uncertain and various Collection of ſimple 
Ideas, which the Underſtanding puts together, and then ab- 
ſtraQting it, affixed a Name to it. So that in truth, every di- 
flint abſtract Idea, is a diſtinds Eſſence : and the Names that 
ſtand for ſuch diſtinQ Ideas, are the Names of Things eſſentially 
differem. Thus a Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, 


as a Sheep from a Goat: and Rain is as eſſentially different 


from Snow as Water from Earth; that abſtraQ Idea which is the 
Eilence ot one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the 
other. And thus any two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one 
from another, with two diſtin Names annexed to them, confti- 
tute t wodiſtiaCt Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially dif- 
ferent as any two the moſt remote or oppoſite in the World. 

F. 15. But ſince the Eſſences of Things are Real and no- 
thought by ſome, (and not without Reaſon) to minal Eſſence. 
be wholly unknown ; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſe- 
veral Significations of the Word Eſſence, 

Firſl, Eſſence may be taken tor the Being of any Thing, 
whereby it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but gene- 
rally in Subſtances, unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon 
their diſcoverable Qualities. depend, may be called their Eſſence. 
This is the proper original Signification of the Word, as is 
evident from the Formation of it; Eſſentia, in its primary No- 
tation, ſignifying properly Being. And in this Senſe it is ill 
uſed when we ſpeak of the Eſſence of particular Things, wich- 
out giving them any Name. x | 

Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having 
been much buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Eſſence has 
almoſt loſt its primary Significatien; and inſtead of the real 

| Conſtitution 
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Conſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly applied to the 
artificial Conſtitution of Genus and Species, It is true, there is 
ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things; 
and it 15 paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution on 
which any Collection of ſimple Ideas co-exiſting, muſt depend. 
But it being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into 
Sorts or Species, only as they agree to certain abſtraQ Ideas, to 
which we have annexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of each Genus, 
or Sort, comes to be nothing but that abſtrac Idea, which the 
General, or Sortal, (if I may have leave ſo to call it from Sort, 
as | do General from Genus) Name ſtands for. And this we 
ſhall ind to be that which the Word Eſſence imports, in its 
molt familiar Uſe. J heſe two ſorts of E//ences, I ſuppoſe, may 
no! unfitly be termed, the one the Real, the other the Nominal 
Eſſence. | 5 

$. 16. Between the nominal Eſſence, and the 
Conflant Con- Name, there is lo near a Connedion, that the 
nefionbetween Name of any ſort ot Things cannot be attribu- 
the Name and . Bei b hes hes hs 
nomimal Eſ- ted to any particular Being, but what has this 
ſence. Efſence whereby it anſwers that abltiaQ Idea, 

whereof that Name 1s the Sign. 
&. 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corpo- 


_ Sufpofition real Subſtances, (to mention thoie only) there 


that Species are are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. I he one is 
diſtinguiſbed by of thoſe, who uſing the Word Eſſence tor they 
ther real El. know not what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of 
ſences uſeleſs. \1 oe Eſſences, according to which all natural 

things are made, and wherein they do exatily 
every ore of them pariake, and ſo become of this or that Spe- 


ies. The other and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who 


look on all natural things to have a real, but unknown Conſti- 
tution of their inſenſible Parts, from which flow thote ſenſible. 


| Qualities which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, 


according as we have Occafion to rank them into Sorts under 
common Denominations. I he former of theſe Opinions, which 
ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, 
wherein all natural Things that exiſt, are caſt, and do cquall 
Partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed the Knowledge 
of natural IJ hings. 'T he frequent Productions of Monſters, in 
all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and other 
ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, carry with them Difficulties not 
poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypotheſes : ſince it is as impoſſible, 
that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real Eſſence, 
ſhould have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking 
in the ſame real Eſſence of a Circle, ſhould have different 
| Properties, 
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Properties, But were there no other Reaſon againſt it, yet 
the Suppoſition of Eſſences, that cannot be known, and the making 
them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtinguiſhes the Species 
of Things, is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unlerviceable to any pait of 
our Knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make vs lay 
it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch E//ences of the Sorts or 
Species of Things, as come within the Reach of our Know- 
ledge; which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found, as 1 
have ſaid, to be nothing elle but thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, 
to which we have annexed diſtinct General Names. 

$. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into Real and Ni- 
Nominal and Real, we may farther obſerve that minal Efence, 
in the Species of /mple Ideas and Modes, they are the fame in 
always the ſame : But in Subſtances altuays gutt fin ple Meas, 
different. Thus a Figure, including a Space be- 474, Modes, 
tween three Lines, is the real as well as nominal Mi erent 9% 
Eſſence of a Triangle; it being not only the ab- nocd 
ſtract Idea to which the general Name is annexed, but the very 
Eſjentia, or Being, of the thing itſelf, that Foundation from 
which all its Properties flow, and to which they are all inſe- 
parably annexed. But 1s far otherwiſe concerning that par- 
cel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein 
theſe two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real 
Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe 
Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, Ec. which 
makes it to be Geld, or gives it a Right to that Name, which 
is therefore its nominal Eſſence. Since nothing can be called 
Gold, but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract 
complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed, But this Di- 
ſtinction of Eſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we 
ſhall, when we come to conſider their Names, have an occa— 
ſion to treat of more fully. 

$. 19. That ſuch abſirad Ideas, with Names to Efſences in- 
them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are Eſſences generable und 
may farther appear by what we are told concern- incorruptible. 
ing Eſſences, viz, that they are all ingenerable and incorrup- 
tible. Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of 
Things, which begin and periſh with them. All things, that 
exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to change; eipeciaily 
thoſe Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
Bands, under diſtin Names or Enſigrs. Thus tha: which 
was Grals to-day, is to-morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep ; and 
within a few Days after becomes Part cf a Man: In all which, 


and the like Changes, it is evident, their real Ye, 7. e. that 
| Con- 
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Conlitution, whereon the Properties of theſe ſeveral things 
depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with them. But Eſſences 
being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, with Names 
annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the ſame, 
whatever Mutations the particular Subſtances are liable to. 
For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the [deas 
to which Man and Horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed neverthe- 
leſs to remain in the ſame: and fo the Eſſences of thoſe Species 
are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, whatever Changes hap- 
pen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species, By this 
means the H ſſence of a Species reſts (ate and intire, without the 
Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For 
were there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World (as 
perhaps that Figure exiſts not any where exaaly marked out,) 
yet the Idea annexed to that Name would not teaſe to be what 
it is; nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of the 
particular Figures we meet with, have, or haye not a right to 
the Name Circle, and ſo to ſhew which of them, by having 
that Eſſence, was of that Species. And tho? there neither were, 
nor had been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch a 
Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for 
complex abſtra Ideas, that contained no Inconſiſtency in them; 
the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible as that of a Man; 
and the Idea of an Unicorn, as certain, ſteady and permanent 
as that of a Horſe, From what has been ſaid, it is evident, 
the DoQrine of the Immutability of Eſſences proves them to 
be only abſtract Ideas; and is founded on the Relation eſta- 
bliſhed between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them, 
and will always be true, as long as the ſame Name can have 
the ſame Signification. TS | 
$. 20. To conclude, This is that which in 
Recapitulation. ſhort 1 wovld ſay, (viz.) That all the great Bu- 
ſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, 
amounts to no more but this, That Men making abſtract Ideas, 
and ſettling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to 
them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider Things, and 
diſcourſe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the eaſter and 
readier Improvement and Communication of their Knowledge, 
which would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and 
Thoughts confined only to Particulars, | 


CHAP, 


Names of Simple Ideas. 
CHAP. IV. 


Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


ſignify nothing immediately but 

the Ideas in the Mind of the Speak- 

er, yet upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall find 
that the Names of Simple Ideas, mixed Modes (un- 
der which I compriſe Relations too,) and natu- 
ral Subſtances, havg each of them ſomething pecu- 
liar, and different from the other. For Example: 
$. 2, Fir, the Names of Simple Ideas, and 
Subſtances, with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, 
which they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo 


5. T.. all Words, as I have ſhewn, 


ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived 


their original Pattern. But the Names of mixed 


Modes terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, 
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Names of Sim- 
ple Ideas. 
Modes and Sub- 
flances, haue 


each ſomething 


peculiar. 


Firſt, Names 
of Simple Ideas 
and Sub/tances, 
intimate real 
Exiſtence. 


and lead not 


the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the 


following Chapter. 

F. 3. Secondly, The Names of Simple Ideas 
and Modes, fignify always the real as well as no- 
minal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names 
of natural Subſtances, ſignify rarely, if ever, any 
thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe 
Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter that 
treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular. 

y. 4. Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas 
are not capable of any Definitions; the Names of 
all complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, 


Secondly, 
Names of Sim- 
ple Ideas and 
Modes ſigniſy 
alæunys both 
real and nomi- 


nal Eſſence. 


Thirdly, Names 
of Simple Ideas 
undefinable. 


been yet obſerved by any body, what Words are, and what 
are not capable of being defined: the Want whereof is (as I 
am apt to think) not ſeldom the Occaſion of great wrangling 
and Obſcurity in Men's Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand Defi- 
nitions of Terms that cannot be defined; and others think, 
they ought to reſt ſatisfied in an Explication made by a more 
general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Terms of 


Art, by a Genus and Difference, when even after ſuch Defini- 


tion, made according to Rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no 
more a clear Conception of the Meaning of the Word, than 
they had before. This at leaſt, I think, that the ſhewing what 
Words are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and where- 
in conſiſts a gocd Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent 
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Purpoſe ; and perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to the Na- 
ture of theſe Signs, and our /deas, as to deſerve a more parti- 
cular Conſideration. 
$. 5. I will not here trouble myſelf, to prove 
4 2 were that all Terms ate not definable from that Pro- 
2 il preſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us 
Proceſs 10 ing. into, if we ſhould allow, that all Names could 
nitum. be defined. For if the Terms of one Definition, 
| were ſtill to be defined by another, Where at 
laſt ſhould we ſtop ? But I ſhall, from the Nature of our Ideas, 
and the Signification of our Words, ſhew, why ſome Names can, 
and others cannot be defined, and which they We; De 
. 6. J think, it is agreed, that a Definition is 
ow 2 — 3 elſe, but the > the meaning of one 
; Word by ſeveral other not ſynonimous Terms. The 
meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to ſtand 
for by him that uſes them; the meaning of any Term is then 
ſhewed, or the Word is defined, when by other Words the Idea 
it is made the Sign of, and annexed to in the Mind of the 
Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the View of 
another; and thus its Signification aſcertained, This is the 
only Uſe and End of Definitions; and therefore the only Mea- 
ſure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 15 Bo 
a $, 7. This being premiſed, 1 ſay, that e 
ih apes Names of Simple 125 and thoſe only, are in- 
ble. capable of being defined. The Reaſon whereof is 
| this, That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, 


ſignifying ſeveral Ideas, they can all together by no means re- 
preſent an Idea, which has no Compoſition at all: And ther e- 
fore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the 
meaning of one Word, by ſeveral others, not ſignifying each the 
ſame thing, can, in the Names of Simple Ideas, have no place. 
Inflances ; $. 8. The not obſerving this Difference in 
Motion. our Ideas, and their Names, has produced that 
eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerv- 
ed in the Definitions they give us of ſome ſew of theſe Simple 
Ideas. For as to the greateſt Part of them, even thoſe Maſters 
of Definitions were tain to leave them untouched, merely by 
the Impoſſibility they found in it. What more exquiſite Jargon 
could the Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, T he Af of 
a Being in Power, as far forth as in Power ? which would 
puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was not already known, 
by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it could ever be 
ſuppoſed to be the Explication of. If Tully, aſking a Dutchman 


what Beweeginge was, ſhould have received this Explication 
in 


Names of Simple Ideas. - 0p 


in hisown Language, that it waer, Aus entis in patentia, guate- 
nus in potentia; i aſk Whether any one can imagine he could 
thereby have underſtood what the Word Beweeginge ſignified, 
or have gueſſed what Jdea a Dutchman ordinaiily had in his 
Mind, and would ſ1gnity to another, when he uſed that Sound., 
FS. 9. Nor have the Modern Philofophers, who have endea- 
voured o throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelli- 
gibly, much better ſucceeded in defining Simple Ideas, whether 


by explaining their Cauſes, or any other wife. 1 tie Atami ſts, Who 


define Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place to anotber, What 
do they more than put one |lynonimous Word for another? For 
what is Paſſage other than Motion? Andif they were aſked 
what Paſſage was, How could they better define it than by 
Motion , For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignifican, to lay, 
Paſſage is a Motion from one Place to another, as to ſay, Motion is 
a Faſſage, &c. This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we 
change two Words of the ſame Significaiion one for another; 
which, when one is better underitood than the other, may ſerve 
to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands for; but is very far 
from a Definition, unleis we will iay, every Engliſh Word in 
the Dicuonary 1s the Befinition of the Latin Word it anſwers, 
and that Viotiou is the Definition of Motus, Nor will the ſuc- 
ceſſive Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body to 
thoſe of ansther, which the Carteſians give us, prove a much 
better Definition of Motion when well examined, | 
F. 10. 7 he Ad of perſpicuous as far forth as perſpicu- Light. 
64s, is another Feripateiick Definition ot a Simple Idea; 
which though not more abturd than the former of Motion, yet 
betrays its Uſeleſsneſs and Inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe 
Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make 
the meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to define) 
at all underſtood by a blind Man : but the Definition of Motion, 
appears not at fiſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it eſcapes this way 
ot Trial. For this Simple Idea, entering by the Touch as well 
as Sight, it is impoſſible toſhew an Example of any one, who 
has no other way to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the 
Definition of that Name. Thoſe who tell us, that Light is a 
great Number of little Globules, ſtriking briſkly on the Bottom 
of the Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools: but yet 
theſe Words, ever ſo well underſtood, would make the Idea, 
the Word Lig/t ſtands for, no more known to a Man that un- 
derſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light 
was nothing but a company of little Tennis-balls, which Fairies 
all day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt ſome Men's Fore- 


heads, 
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heads, whilſt they paſſed by others. For granting this Expli- 
cation of the thing to be true: yet the Idea of the Cauſe of 
Light, if we had it ever ſo exaQ, would no more give us the 
Idea of Light itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, 
than the Idea of the Figure and Motion of a ſharp Piece of 
Steel, would give us the Idea of that Pain which it is able to 
cauſe in us. For the Caule of any Senſation, and the Senſa- 
tion itſelf, in all the Simple Ideas of one Senſe, are two Ideas; 
and two Ideas ſo different, and diſtant one from another, that 
no two can be more ſo. And therefore, ſhould Des Cartes's 
Globules ſtrike ever ſo long on the Retina of a Man, who was 
blind by a Gutta Serena, he would thereby never have any Idea 
of Light, or any thing approaching to it, though he underſtood 
what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on another Body 
was, everſo well. And therefore the Carteftans very well dil- 
tinguiſh between that Light which is the Cauſe of that Senſa- 
tion in us, and the Idea which is produced in us by it, and is 
that which 1s properly Light. 

Simple Ideas $. It. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are 
awby un efina- only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions Objects them- 
ble farther ex- ſelves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets 
plui ned. appointed to each ſort. If they are not received 
this way, all the Words in the World, made uſe of to explain, or 
define any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea it flands for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
us no ot her Simple Ideas than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite 
any in us, but by the voluntary connection which is known to 
be between them, and thoſe Simple Ideas, which common Uſe 
has made them Signs cf. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if 
any Words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make 
him have the true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious 
Fruit, So far as he is told it has a reſemblance with any Taſtes 
whereof he has the Ideas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by ſenſible ObjeAs, not Strangers to his Palate, ſo far may he 
approach that Reſemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving 
us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other Simple 
Ideas, by their known Names; which will ſtill be very different 
from the true Taſte of that Fruit itſelf. In Light and Colours, 
and all other Simple Ideas, it is the ſame thing: For the Signi- 
fication of Sounds, is not natural, but only impoſed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound 
Lig lt, or Red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect that 
Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible, and to make the 


Ears 
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Ears do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one as 
to ſay, that we might Taſte, Smell and See by the Ears: a 
ſort of Philoſophy werthy only of Sancho Panca, who had the 
Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he that has 
not be fore received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the ſim- 
ple Idea which any Word ſtands for, can never come to know 
the Signification of that Word, by any other Words or Sounds 
whatſoever put together, according toany Rules of Definition. 
The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Object; 
and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the Name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily 
beat his Head about viſible ObjeAs, and made uſe of the Ex- 

lication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe Names 
of Light and Colours, which often came in his Way, bragged 
one Day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignified. Upon 
which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? The blind Man 
anſwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Tuſt ſuch an 
Underſtanding of the Name of any other ſimple Idea will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
Words made uſe of to explain it. 

F. 12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex The Contrary 
Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, /hexwed in com- 
it is in the power of Words, ſtanding for the Pex Ideas, &y 
ſeveral Ideas, that make that Compoſition, to Inflances 7 as 
imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which were . wt 
never there before, and ſo make their Names — 
be underſtood. In ſuch Collections of Ideas, paſſing under one 
Name Definition, or the teaching the Signification of one Word, 
by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us underſtand the 
Names of Things, which never came within the reach of our 
Senles ; and frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other Men's Minds, 
when they uſe thole Names : provided that none of the Terms 
of the Definition ſtand for any fuch ſimple Ideas, which he to 
whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 


Thought. Thus the Word Statue may be explained to a blind 


Man by other Words, when Picture cannot, his Senſes having 
given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which there- 
fore Words cannot excite in him, This gained the Prize to 
the Painter, againſt the Statuary each of which contending for 


the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that his 


was to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſd 
who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excellency of 
it, The Painter agreed to reter himſelf to the Judgment of a 
blind Man; who being brought where there was a Statue made 
by the one, and a Picture drawn by the other; he was fuſt led 
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tothe Statue, in which he traced with his Hands all the Linez- 
ments of the Face and Body; and with great Admiration, ap- 
plauded the Skill of the Workman. But being led to the Pic- 
ture, and having his Hand laid upon it, was told, That now he 
touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, Cc. 
as his hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, 
without finding any the leaſt Diſtinction! Whereupon he 
cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very admirable 
and divine Piece of Workmanſhip, which could repreſent to 
them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither feel nor perceive 
any thing. 
$. 13. He that ſhould uſe the Word Rainbow to one who 
knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon , 
would by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition and 
Order of the Colour, ſo well define that Word, that it might 
be perteAly underſtood. And yet that Definition, how exact 
and perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand 
it, becaule ſeveral of the ſimple [deas that make that complex 
one, being ſuch as he never received by Senſation and IE xpe- 
rience, no Words are able to excite them in his Mind. 
Pd. $. 14. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewed, can 
1% Nas only be got by Rayerioucs, from thoſe Objects, 
aubed ts be which are proper to produce in us thoſe Percep- 
made intelligi- tions. When by this means we have our Minds 
ble by Words. ſtored with them, and know the Names for 
them, then we are in à condition to define, and by 
Definition to underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are 
made up of them, But when any Term ſtands for a fimple Idea, 
that a Man has never yet had in his mind, it is impoſſible by 
any Words, to make known its Meaningto him. Whenany 
Term ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is iano- 
rant that that Term is the Sign of it, there another Name of the 
ſame Idea, which he has been accuſlomed to, may make him 
underſtand its Meaning. But in no Caſe whatſoever, 1s any 
Name, of any ſimple Idea, capable of a Definition. 


Fourthly, $. 15. Fourthly, But though the Names of 
Namesof ſimple fimple Ideas have not the help of Definition 10 
Ideas /eaft determine their Signification: yet that hinders 
doubtful. not, but that they are generally leſs doubtful and 


uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances. Becaule they 
ſtanding only for one ſimple Perception, Men, for the moſt 
part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their Signi fication: And there 
is little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 
He that knows once that Whiteneſs is the Name of that Co- 
lour he has obſerved in Snow or Milk, will not be apt to miſ- 


apply 
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apply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea; which, when 
he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, 
but perceives he underſtands it not. There is neither a Multi- 
plicity of ſimple Ideas to be put together, which makes the 
Doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes: nor a ſuppoſed, 
but an unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending 
thereon, the preciſe Number whereof are allo unknown, which 
makes the Difficulty in the Names of Subſtances, But on the 
- contrary, in ſimple Ideas the whole Signification of the Name 
is known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more or 
leſs being put in, the Ideas may be varied, and ſo the Signi- 
fication of its Name be obſcure or uncertain. 

$. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, Fifthly, Simple 
concerning ſimple Ideas and their Names, that Ideas havefew 
they have but few Aſcents in linea Predicamentali Aſcenis linea 
(as they call it) from the loweſt Species tothe ſum- Predicamen- 
mum Genus, The Reaſon wheteof is, that the tali. 
loweſt Species being but one ſimple Idea, nothing can be left 
out of it, that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree 
with ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; which 
having one Name is the Genus of the other two: v. g. There is 
nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, to make 
them agree in one common appearance, and ſo have one general 
Name; as Ratisnality being left out of the complex Idea of Man, 
makes it agree: with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name 
of Animal. And therefore, when to avoid unpleaſant Enumera- 
tions, Men would comprehend both White and Red, and ſeveral 
other ſuch ſimple Ideas, under one general Name, they have 
been fain to do it by a Word which denotes only the Way they 
get into the Mind. For when White, Red, and Tell, are all 
comprehended under the Genus or Name Colour, it ſignifies no 
more but ſuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind only by the 
Sight, and have Entrance only through the Eyes. And when 
they would frame yet a more general 'Term, to comprehend 
both Colours and Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by 
a Word that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by 
one Senſe: And ſo the general Term Quality, in its ordinar 
Acceptation, comprehends Colour, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and 
tengible . with Diſtinction from Extenſion, Number, 
Motion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make Impreſſions on the 
Mind, and introduce their Ideas by more Senſes than one. 


&. 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple Ideas, Sixthly, Names 


Subſtances and mixed Modes, have alſo this of /imple Ideas 
difference: That thoſe of mixed Modes ſtand tand for Ideas 
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not at all arbi- for Ideas perfectly arbitrary: 'Thoſe of SubNances 
trat. are not perfectly ſo: but refer to a Pattern, though 
with ſome Latitude: and thoſe of ſimple Ideas are perfectly taken 
from the Exiſtence of 'Things, and are not arbitrary at all, 
Which what Difference it makes in the Significations of their 
Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 
The Names of ſimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſim- 
ple Ideas. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 
They fand for 9. 1. HE Names of mixed Modes being 


abfiraẽ Ideas, eneral, they ſtand, as has been 
as other gene- ewn, for Sorts or Species of 
ral Names. Things, each of which has its peculiar Eſſence. 


The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as has 
been ſhewed, are nothing but the abſtraQ Ideas in the Mind, 
to which the Name is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſ- 
ſences of mixed Modes, have nothing but what is common 
to them with other Idea: But if we take a little nearer ſurvey 
of them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, 
which perhaps may deſerve our Attention, 

Fir t,Theldeas . F. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve 
they ſtand for in them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if you 
are made by the pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of 
Underſtanding, mixed Mades are made by the Underſtanding, 
wherein they differ from thoſe of ſimple [deas : 
in which ſort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but 
only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence 
of the Things operating upon it. 
Sicindls, mach 5. 3. In the next Place, theſe Eſſences of the 
arbitrarily,and Species of mixed Modes, are not only made by the 
without Pati- Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made with- 
terns, out Patterns, or reference to any real Exiſt- 
ence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of Sub. 
ſtances, which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real 
Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are con- 
formable. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind 
takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exadly. 
It unites and retains certain ColleQions, as ſo many diſtin& 
Specifick Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in Nature, 
and 
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and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward "Things, paſs neglected 


without particular Names or Specifications, Nor does the 
Mind, in theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ideas of 
Subſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Things; or 
verify them by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions 
in Nature, To know whether his Idea of Adultery, or Inceſt, 
be right, will a Man teek it any where amongſt Things exitting ? 
Or is it true, becauſe any one has been Witnets to ſuch an 
Action? No: But it ſuffices here, that Men have put together 
ſuch a Collection into one complex dea, that makes the 
Archetype, and Specifick Idea, whether ever any ſuch Action 
were committed in rerum natura or no. 

$. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt 
conſider wherein this making of theſe complex 
Ideas confs/ts ; and that is not in the making 
any new Idea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had 
before. Wherein the Mind does theſe three Things: Firſt, it 
chuſes a ceitain Number. Secondly, It gives them Connec- 
tion, and makes them into one Idea. Thirdly, it ties them 
together by a Name. It we examine how the Mind proceeds 
in theſe, and what Liberty it takesin them, we ſhall eatily ob- 
ſerve how thete Eilences of the Species of mixed Modes, are 
the Workmanſhip of the Mind ; and conſequently, that the 
Species themlelves are of Mens making. 

F. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe 7deas 
of mixed Modes, are made by a voluntary Col- Evidently ar- 
lection of Ideas put together in the Mind, inde- #itrary, in that 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, % Idea is of- 
who will, but reflect, that this ſort of complex fore the 
Ideas may be made, abſtracted, and have Names Exiſtence. 
given them; and io a Species be conſtituted before any one 
individual of that Species ever exitted, Who can doubt but 
the Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery, might be framed in the 
Mind of Men, and have Names given them; and fo theſe 
Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either of them 
was ever commitied; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
reaſoned about, and as certain Truths diſcovered of them, 
whilſt yet they had no Being but in the Underttanding, as well 
as now, that they have but too frequentiy a real Exiſtence? 
Whereby it is plain, how much the Sorts of mixed Modes are 
the Creatures of the Underſlanding, where they have a Being as 
ſubſervient to all. the ends of real ruth and Knowiedge, as 
when they really exiſt: And we cannot doubt, but Law-ma- 
Kers have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which 
FL MH; D were 
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were only the Creatures of their own Underſtandings : Beings 
that had no other Exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, I 
think, no body can deny, but that the Reſurrefion was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it really exiſted, 
F. 6. To lee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of 
Inflances ; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need 
Murder, Inceſt, but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little 
Stabbing. looking into them , will ſatisfy us, that it 1s 
the Mind, that combines ſeveral ſcattered in- 
dependent Ideas, into one complex one; and by the common 
Name it gives them, makes them the Eſſence of a certain 
Species, without regulating itſelf by any ConneCtion they have 
| in Nature. For what greater Connection in Nature, has the 
| Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with Killing; that 
this is made a particular Species of Action, ſignified by the word 
Murder; and the other not? Or what nearer Union is there in 
| Nature, between the Idea, of the Relation of a Father, with 
| 


Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are 
combined into one complex Idea, and thereby made the Eſſence 
of the diſtin Species Parricide, whilſt the other makes no 
| diſtind Species at all? But though they have made Killing a 
4 Man's Father or Mother a diſtin Species from Killing his 
Son, or Daughter, yet in ſome other Caſes, Son and Daugh- 
ter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother ; and they 
are all equally comprehended in the ſame Species, as in that 
of Inceſt. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others 
that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left looſe 
and never combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need 
of one Name, It is evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
Choice, gives a Connection to a certain Number of [deas, 
which in Nature have no more Union with one another, than 
others that it leaves out : Why elſe is the Part of the Weapon, 
the beginning of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, 
to make the diſtin Species called Stabbing, and the Figure 
and Matter of the Weapon left out? I do not ſay this is done 
without Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by ; but this I 
ſay, that it is done by the free Choice of the Mind, purſuing 
its own ends; and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Modes 
are the Warkmanſhip of the Underſtanding : and there is no- 
thing more evident than that, for the moſt Part, in the framing 
theſe [deas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor 
refers the Ideas it makes, to the real Exiſtence of things; but 
Puts ſuch together, as may belt ſerve its own Purpoſes, with- 
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out tying itſelf, to a * Imitation of any thing that res 
exiſts, 
$. 7. But though theſe complex Ideas or E/ 

ſences of mixed Modes, depend on the Mind, and Butftillſubſer- 
are made by it with great Liberty : yet they are vient to the end 
not made at random, and jumbled together with- of Languag?. 
out any reaſon at all, Though thele complex 

Ideas be not always copied from Nature, yet they are always 
ſuited to the End for which abſtradt Ideas are made: And 
though they be Combinations made of Ideas, that ate lobe 
enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral 
other, to which the Mind never gives a Connection that com- 
bines them into one Idea; ; yet they are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which is the chief End of 
Language. The.uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds, to ſignity 
with eaſe and diſpatch, general Conceptions ; wherein not only 
abundance of Particulars may be contained, but alto a great 
Variety of independent Ideas collected into one complex one. 
In the making therefore of the Species of mixed Modes, Men 
have had regard only to ſuch Combinations as they had occa- 
ſion to mention one to another. Thoſe they have combined 
into diſtin complex Ideas, and given Names to; whillt others, 
that in Nature have as near an Union, are let looſe and unre- 
garded. For, to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, 
if they would make diſtin& abſtract Ideas of all the Varieties 
might be obſerved in them, the Number muſt be infinite, and 
the Memory confounded with the Plenty, as well as over- 
charged to little Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and name 
lo many complex Ideas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find 
they have occaſion to have Names for, in the ordinary Occur- 
rence of their Affairs. If they join to the Idea of Killing, the 
Idea of Father and Mother, and ſo make a diitina Species from 
killing a Man's Son, or Nei ghbour, it is becauſe of the dif- 
ferent Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtin& Puniſhment 
is due to the murdering a Man's Father or Mother, different 
trom what ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a Son or 
Neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceflary to mention it 
by a diſtinct Nane, which is the end of making that diſtinct 
Combination. But though the Ideas, of Mother and Daughter, 
are ſo differently treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, 


that the one is joined with it to make a diſtin abſtraQ Ida 


with a Name, and fo a diſtin& Species, and the other not: yet 
in reſpe& of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under 
Inceſt : and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing un- 
Tr one Name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean 
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Mixtures as have a particular turpitude beyond others; and thrz 
to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. 
IWheredf the $. 8. A moderate Skill in different Languages, 
intranflatable will eaſily ſatisfy one of the Truth of tnis, it 
Words of di- being lo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of 
wer ſe Lungua- Words in one Language, which have not any 
geswrea t roof, that anſwer them in another. Which plainly 
mews, that thoſe of one Country, by their 
Cuftom and Mariner oft Life, have found occaſion to make 
{cveral complex Ideas, and give Names to them, which others 
never colle &ed into ſpecifick Ideas. This could not have 
happened, it theſe Species were the ſteady Workmanſhip of 
Nature; and not ColleQions made and abſtracted by the 
Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Com- 
munication. The Terms of our Law, which are not empty 
Seurds, will hardly find Words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh 
or Italian, no icanty Languages; much lefs, I think, could any 
one trar.ſlate them into the Caribbee, or Weſtoe Tongues. And 
the Verſura of the Romans or Corban of the Jews, have no 
Words in other Languages to anſwer them: Ihe Reaſon 
whereof is plain, from what has been laid. Nay, if we will 
look a little more nearly into.this Matter, and exaQly com- 
pare different Languages, we ſhall find that though they have 
Words, which in "Tranſlations and Dictionaries, are ſuppoſed 
to aniwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt 
the Names of complex Ideas, eſpecially of mixed Modes, that 
ſtands for the ſame precile Idea, which the Word does that 
in Dictionaries it is rendered by. There are no Ideas more 
cammon, and leſs compounded, than the Meaſures of Time, 
Extenſion, and Weight; and the Latin Names Hora, Pes, 
Libra, are, without Difficulty, rendered by the Engliſh Names 
Hour, Foot and Pound: But yet there is nothing more evident, 
than that the Nea a Roman annexed to theſe Latin Names, were 
very far different from thoſe which an Engliſhman expreſſes by 
thoſe Engliſh ones. And it either of theſe ſhould make uſe of 
the Meaiures that thoſe of the other Language deſigned by their 
Names, he would be quite out in his account. Theſe are too 


ſenſible Proofs to be doubted; and we ſhall find this much more 


{o, in the Names of more abſtract and compounded Ideas; 
ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up moral 
Diſcourſes : W hole Names, when Men come curiouſly to com- 
pare with thole they are tranſlate] into, in other Languages, 
they will find very few of them exaQly to correſpond in the 
whole extent of their Significations. 


9.9. 


Names of mixed Modes. 
F. 9. The Reaſon why I take ſo particular 


Notice of this, 1s, that we may not be miſtaken 
about Genera, and Species, and their E/ſences, 
as if they were '| hings regularly and conttantly 


37 
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munication, 


made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in 
Things; when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be 
nothing elſe but an Arufice of the Underſtanding, tor the eaſier 
ſignifying ſuch Collections ot Ideas, as it thould often have oc- 
caſion to communicate by one general Term; under which di 
verſe Particulars, as far forth as they: agreed to that abſtract Idea, 
might be comprehended. And if the doubttul Signification of 
the Word Species, may make it found harth to ſome, that, I lay, 
that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the Underitarding : 
yet | think it can by no body. be denied, that it 1s the Mind 
makes thole abſtract complex Ideas, to which ſpecifick Names 
are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes 
the Patterns, for ſorting and naming of Things, I leave it to 
be conſidered who makes the Boundaries of the Sort or 
Species; ſince with me, Specres and Sort have no other Differ- 
ence than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. 
$. 10. T he near Relation that there is between 
Species, Eſſences, and their general Name, at In mixed 
leaſt in mixed Mades, will farther appear, when ** 2228 
we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to 4 14! ties 
- . the Combina- 
preſerve thoſe Eſſences, and give them their lafl= „%% * 
ing Duration. For the Connection between the 4254 1 92 
looſe Parts of thoſe complex Ideas, being made Species, 
by the Mind, this Union, which has no parti- 
cular Foundation in Nature would ceaſe again, were there not 
ſomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
Parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that 
makes the Collection, it is the Name which is, as it were, the 
Knot that ties them fair together. What a vaſt Variety of 
different Ideas, does the Word 7riumphus hold together, and 
deliver tous as one Species? Had this Name been never mace. 
or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had Deſcriptions ot 
what paſſed in that Solemnity: But yet, I think, that which 
holds hoſe different Parts together, in the Unity of one com- 
plex Idea, is that very Word annexed to it; without which, 
the ſeveral Parts of that would no more be tho ught to make 
one thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made 
but once, had never been united into one complex Idea, un- 
der one "Denomination! How much therefore, in mixed 


Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends on the 
Mind ; 
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Mind; and how much the continuation and fixing of that Unity 
depends on the Name in common Ule annexed to it, I leave to 
be conſidered by thoſe who look upon Efſences und Species as real 
eſtabliſhed Things in Natute. 

§. 11. Suitable to this we find, that Men, ſpeaking of mixed 
Modes, ſeldom imagine or take any other for Species of them, but 
ſuch as are ſet out by Name Becauſe they being of Man's 
making only in order to naming, no ſuch Species are taken 
Notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a Name be joined to it 
as the Sign of Man's having combined into one Idea ſeveral 
looſe ones; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to the 
Parts, which would otherwile ceate to have any, as ſoon as the 
Mind laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actually to think 
on it. But when a Name-is once annexcd to it, wherein the 
Parts of that complex Idea have a ſetiled and permanent Union; 
then is the Hence, as it ware, eſtabliſhed, and the Species look- 
ed on as compleat. For to what Purpoſe ſhould the Memory 
charge itſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Ab- 
ſtraction to make them general ? And to what Purpole make 
them general, unleſs it were that they might have general 
Names, ſor the convenience of Diſcourſe, and Communication? 
Thus, we ſee, that killing a Man with a Sword, or a Hatchet, 
are looked on as no diſtinct Species of Action: But if the Point 
of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſles for a diſtin Species, 
where it has a diſtinct Name, as in England, in whoſe Language 
it is called S!cbbing; But in another Country, where it has not 
happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar Name, it paſſes not 
for a diſtin Species. But in the Species of corporeal Subſtances, 
though it be the Mind that makes the nominal Eſſence: yet 
ſince thoſe Ideas, which are combined in it, are ſuppoſed to 
have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them or 
no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtindt Species, without 
any Operation of the Mind, either abſtrading, or giving a 
Name to that complex Idea. ; So NY 
W.. F. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been 
ginalsof mixed ſaid concerning the Eſſences of the Species of 
Modes, wwe %o mixed Modes, that they are Creatures of the 
ro farther than Undeiſtanding, 1ather than the Works of Na- 
the Mind, ture: Conformable, I ſay, to this, we find, 
which alſo that their Names lead our T houg hits to the Mind, 
eus them to and no farther. When we ipeak of Juſtice, or 
be theWork- Gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no Imagina- 


manſbip of the ;; | Gs a 
. tion of any thing exiſting, which we would 


conceive ; but our "Thoughts terminate in the 
5 abfiract 
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abſtract 7deas of thoſe Virtues, and look no farther; as they 
do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe or Iron, whoſe ſpecifick Ideas 
we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in things them- 
ſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But 
in mixed Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Parts of them, 
which are moral Beings, we conſider the original Patterns, as 
being in the Mind ; and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſhing 
of particular Beings under Names. And hence I think it is, 
That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are by a 
more particular Name called Notions e as by a peculiar Right ap- 
pertaining to the Underſtanding. 

§. 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Why Their being 
the complex Ideas of mixed Modes are commonly made by the 
more compounded and decompeunded, than thoſe of Unierflanding 
natural Subſtances, Becauſe they being the without Pat- 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing we pe the 
only its own ends, and the conveniency of ex- pox pls 
preſſing in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would make ee 
known to another, does with great Liberty 
unite often into one abſtract Idea Things that in their Nature 
have no coherence ; and ſo under one Term, bundle together 
a great Variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. 
Thus the Name of Proceſſion, what a great mixture of inde- 
pendent Ideas of Perſons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, 
Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind 
of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that one 
Name? Whereas the complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances 
are uſually made up of only a {mall Number of ſimple ones; 
and in the Species of Animals, theſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, 
commonly make the whole nominal Eſſence, 

14. Another thing we may obſerve from Names of 
what has been ſaid, is, that the Names of mixed mixed Modes 
Modes always ſignify (when they have any de- fand always 
termined Signification) the real Eſſences of their for their real 
Species. For theſe abſtrat Ideas, being the ences. 
Workmanſhip of the Mind, and not referred to the real Ex- 
iſtence of Things, there is no Suppoſition of any thing more 
ſignified by that Name, but barely that complex Idea, the 
Mind itſelf has formed, which is all it would have ezprefled 
by it; and is that on which all the properties of the Species 
depend, and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe 
the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame; which of what Con- 

cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truth, we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. 
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Why their $. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſons 
Namesareuſu- why for the moſt part the Names of mixed 
ally gor before Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for are 
their Ideas. perfeftly known. Becaule there being no Species 
of theſe ordinarily taken Notice oi, but what 
have Names; and thoſe Spectes, or rather their Eſſences, being 
abſtract complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con- 
venient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one 
endeavour to frame thele complex Ideas ; unlets a Man will filk 
his Head with a Company of abſtract complex Jdeas, which 
others have no Names for, he has noth! ing to do with, but 
to lay by and forget again. I conteis, that in the Beginning 
of Languages, it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Name: And ſo it is ſtill, where making a. new 
complex Idea, one alſo by giving it a new Name, makes a 
new Word. But this concerns not Languages made, which 
have generally pretty well provided for /deas, which Men have 
frequent Occaſion to have, and communicate: And in ſuch, 
I aſk whether it be not the ordinary Method, that Children 
learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their 
Ideas? What one of a thouſand ever flames the abſtract Idea 
of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the Names of 
them ? In ſimple Ideas and Subſtances | grant it is otherwiſe ; 
which being ſuch Ideas, as have a real Hxiſtence and Union in 
Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are gut one betore the other, as 
it happens. | 
Reaſon of my F. 16. What bas been ſaid here of mixed 
being ſo large Modes, is with very litiſe difference applicable 
on this Subjed. ao to Relations; which ſince every Man bin 
ſelf may cbier ve, 1m ay ſpare my ſeſt the Pains 
to enlarge on: eſpecially, ſince what | have here ſaid concerti- 
ing Words in this third Book, will poſtbly be thought by ſome 
to be much more than what ſo flight a Subject required. Hal- 
low it might be brought into a narrower Compals : But ] was 
willing to ftay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (lam fure it is one 1 thought 
not ui, when I began to write,) T'hat by ſearching it to the 
Bottom, and turning it on every tide, ſome Part or other might 
meet with every one's I hougints, and give occaſion to the moſt 
averſe, or negligent, to riet on a general Miſcarriage ; which 
though of great Contequence, is lune taken Notice of. When 
it is conſidered, what a Pother is made about Eſſences, and 
how much all ſorts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſa- 
tion, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and confuſed 
| Uie 


Names of Subſtances. At 


Uſe and Application of W ords, it will perhaps, be thought 
worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And mall be pardon- 
ed if I have dwelt long on an Argument, which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcated ; becauie the Faults, Men are uſu— 
ally guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateit Hindrances 
ot irue Knowledge; but are ſo well thought ot, as to pats for 


it, Men would often ſee what a [mall Pittanta of Roaton and 
Truth, or poſſibly none at all, is mixed with hoe bumng Opt- 
nions they are (welled wich; it ihev would but look : beyond 


faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what deaf are; or ate not 
comprehended under thoſe Words, with which hey are to 
armed at all Points, and with which tiiey ſo contidenily lay 
«bout them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome ſervice to Truth, 
Peace, and Learning, it by any Enlargement on this Subje d, 
I can make Men refle& on their own Uſe of Language; and 
give them Reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, 
it may alſo be poſſible for them, to have ſometimes very good 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with 
very uncertain, little, or no Signification. And therefore it is 
not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelves, and 
not be unwilling to have them examined by others. With 
this Deſign therefore, I ſhall go on, with what I have farther 
to lay, concerning this matter, 


e e e e e e e ee 
CHAP. VL 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


$. 1 HE common Names of Subſtances, | 
as well as other General Terms, The common, 
fland for Sorts ; which is nothing Names of Sub- 

elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch complex ances Hand 

{d-as, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do, for Sorts. 

or might agree, by virtue of which they are 

capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 


and ſignified by one Name. I ſay do, or might agree: tor 
though there be but one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the 


Idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more Subſtances (if there 


were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, as 
if there were as many Suns as there are Stars. They want not 
their Reaſons, w ho think there are, and that each fixed Star 
would anlwe r the des the Name Sun ſtands for, to one who 

were 
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were placed in a due diſtance ; which by the way, may ſhew 
us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera and Spectes 
of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms fignity to me no more than 
the Engliſh word Sort) depend upon ſuch Collections of Ideas, as 
Men have made; and not on the real Nature of "Things : ſince 
it is not impoſlible, but that in Propriety of Speech, that might 
be a Sun io one, which is a Star to another. 
$. 2. 'The meaſure and boundary of each 
The Efſence Sort, or Species, whereby it is conſtituted that 
of each Sort is particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, 
the abflra® is that we call its Eſſence, which is nothing but 
Idea, that abſtract Idea to which the Name is annexed : 
So that every thing contained in that Idea, is 
eſſential to that Sort, This, though it be all the Eſſence of 
natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh 
them into Sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the nominal 
Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of Sub- 
ſtances, upon which depends this nominal Eſſence, and all the 
Properties of that Sort; which therefore, as has been ſaid, may 
be called the real Eſſence, v. g. the nominal Eſſence, of Gold, is 
that complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for in- 
ſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuſible 
and fixed. But the real Eſſence is the Conſtitution of the in- 
ſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Qualities, and all 
the other Properties of Gold depend. How far theſe two are 
different, though they are both called Eſſence, is obvious, at 
firſt ſight, to difcover. 
| $. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Mo- 
The nominal tion, with Senſe and Reaſon joined to a Body 
and real Eſſence of a certain Shape, be the complex Idea, to 
different, which I, and others, annex the Name Man, 
and fo be the nominal Eſſence of the Species ſo 
called; yet nobody will ſay, that that complex Idea is the 
real Eſſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, which are to 
be found in any Individual of that fort. The Foundation 
of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our com- 
pou Idea, is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a 
nowledge of that conſtitution of Man, from which his Fa- 
culties of Moving, Senſation, and Reatoning, and other Pow- 
ers flow, and on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as *tis 
ſſible Angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, we ſhould 
ave a quite other Idea of his Eſſence, than what now is 
contained in our Definition of that Species, be it what it will ; 
And our Idea of any individual Mam would be as far different 


from 
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from wiat it now is, as is his who knows all the Springs and 
W heels, and other Contrivances within, of the famous Clock 
at Straſburg, fiom that which a gazing Countryman has of 
it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and hears the 
Clock ſtiike, and oblerves only ſome of the outward Ap- 
peatances. 
$. 4. That Eſſence, in the ordinary Uſe of Nothing efſen- 
the Word, relates to Sorts, and that it is conſi- tial to Indi vi- 
dered in a particular Beings, no farther than as dual, 
they are ranked in Sorts, appears from hence: 
That take but away the abſtract /deas, by which we fort In- 
dividuals, and rank them under common Names, and then 
the thought of any thing eſſential to any of them, inſtantly 
vaniſhes: we have no Notion of the one, without the other; 
which plainly ſhews their Relation. It is neceſſary for me to 
be as lam; GOD and Nature has made me ſo: But there 
is nothing 1 have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Dileaſe, 
may very much alter my Colour, or ſhape; a Fever, or Fall, 
may take away my reaſon or Memory, or both; and an 
Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, no, nor 
Liſe. Other Creatures of my Shape may be made with more 
and better, or tewer and worle Faculties, than I have: and 
others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a Shape and Body very 
different from mine. None of thefe are eſſential to the one, 
or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind 
refers it to ſome Sort or Species of Things; and then pre- 
fently, according to the abſtract Idea of that Sort, ſomething 
is found efſ-ntial, Let any one examine his own Thoughts, 
and he will find, that, as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of 
Eſenlial, the Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, 
ſi-nifivd by (ore general Name, comes into his Mind: And it 
is in reference to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid to be 
efential. So that it it be aſked, whether it be eſſential to 
; we Or to any other particular corporeal Being, to have Reaſon? 
N I iay, no; no more than it is Hutial to this white thing I 
N wiite on, to have Words in it But if that particular Being 
be to be counted of the Sort Man, and to have the Name 
Man given it, then iteaſon is egential to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon 
to be a part of the complex Idea, the Name Man ſtands for: 
as it is effenttal to tliis thing I write on to contain Words, if I 
will give the Name Treatiſe, and rank it under that Species. 
So that efential and not effential, relate only to our abſtract 
Ideas, and the Names annexed ts tim; which amounts to no 
more but this, That whatever particular Thing has not in & 
W thole 
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thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtract Idea; 
which any general Perm ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 
that Species, nor be called by that Name, ſince that abſtra& 
Idea is the very Eg nce Ct that Species. 

&, 5 Thus if the /dea of Body, with ſome People, be bare 
Fxichon or Sbsce, then Soltdity is not ef. ntial to Body: It 
otheis make the Idea, to which they give the name Body, to 
be Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity is effential to Body. 
That therefore, and „at alone is conſidered as c/ntial, 
which makes a Part of the complex Idea the Name of a Sort 

ands for, without which no particular thing can be reckoned 
of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should there be 
found a Parcel of Matter, that had all the Qualities that 
are in Iron, but wanted Obedience to the Loadſtone; and 
would neither be drawn by it, nor receive Direction from it, 
would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any thing ential ? 
It would be abſurd to aſk, Whether a thing really exiſting 
wanted any thing efſential toit: Or could it be demanded, 
Whether this made an eſſential or ſpecifick Difference or no; 
ſince we have no other mea{ure of eſſential or Jpecifick but our 
abſtra & Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, 
without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk unin- 
telligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to 
make an e/ential Difference in Nature, between any two par- 
ticular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract Idea, 
which is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species? 
All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, patti— 
cular Beings, conſidered barely in themiclves, will be found to 
have all their Qualities equally ential; and every thing, in 
each Individual, will be effentialto it, or which is more, no- 
thing at all. For though it may be reaſonable to aſk, Whether 
obeying the Magnet, be eſſential to Iron? yet, I think, It 1s 
very improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be Efential 
to the particular Parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without 
conſidering it under the Name Iron, or as being of a certain 
Species? And if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which 
haye Names annexed'to them, are the Boundaries of Species, 
nothing can be Oential but what is contained in thoſe Ideas. 

§. 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, di- 
ſtinct in Subſtances, from thoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which I 
call their nominal Eſſence. By this real Eſſence, J mean, that 
real Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all 
thoſe Properties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly 
ound to co-exiſt with the nominal Fence; that particular 

Conſtitution 
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Conſtitution which every Thing has within itſelf, without an 
Relation to any thing without it: But Fſence, even in this 
Senſe, relates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Specres : For being that 
real Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceſſa— 
rily ſuppoſes a ſort of Things, Properties belonging only to 
Species, and not to Individuals; v. g. Suppoſing the nominal 
Eſſence of Gold to be a Body ct ſuch a peculiar Colour and 
Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is 
that Conſtitution of the-Parts of Matter, on which thete Qua— 
lities, and their Union, depend; and is alſo the Foundation of 
its Solubility in Aqua Regia, and other Properties accompanying 
that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Properties, but all 
upon Suppolition of a Sort, or general abſtract Idea, which is 
conſidered as immutable ; but there is no individual Parcel of 
Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as to 
be effential to it, or inleparable trom it. That which is eſſential 
belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort 
But take away the Conſideration of its being ranked under the 
Name of ſome abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſ- 
ſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as tothe real 
Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their being, without 
preciſely knowing what they are : But that which annexes them 
ſtill to the Species is the nominal Eſſence, of which they are the 
ſuppoſed Foundation and Cauſe. 

$. 7. The next thing to be conſidered is, by The nominal 
which of thoſe Eſſences it is, that Subſtances are Eſſence bounds 
determined into Sorts, or Species; and that, it is %e Spec ies. 
evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For it is that 
alone, that the Name, which is the Mark of the Sort, ſignifies, 
It is impoſſible therefore, that any thing thould determine the 
Sorts of things, which we rank under general Names, but that 
Idea, which that Name is deſigned as a Mark for; which is 
that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the nominal Eſſence. 
Why do we ſay, This is a Herſe, and that a Mule; this is an 
Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be 
of this or that Sort, but becanſe it has that nominal Eſſence, or 
which is all one, agrees to that abſtract Idea, that Name is 
annexed to? And 1 deſire any one but to reflect on his own 
Thoughts, when he hears or (peaks any of thole, or other Names 
of Subſtances, to know what Sort of Eſſences they fiand for. 

$. 8. And that the Species of Things to us, are nothing but 
the ranting them under diſtinft Names, according to the complex 
Ideas in us; and not according to preciie diſtind real 2. 
ences in them, is plain from hence, That we find many F 
ey 
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the Individuals that are ranked into one Sort, called by one 
common Name, and fo received as being of one Species, have 
yet Qualities depending on their real Conſtitutions, as far dif- 
ferent one from another as from others, from which they are 
accounted to differ ſpecifically, This, as it is ealy to be obſerved 
by all who have to do with natural Bodies; ſo Chymilts eſpe- 
cially are often, by ſad Experience, convinced of it, when 
they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qualities in one 
Parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Species, 
having the ſame nominal Eſſence, under the ſame Name ; yet 
do they often, upon ſevere ways of Examination, betray Quali- 
ties ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate the ExpeQa- 
tion and Labour of very wary Chymilts. But if Things were 
diſtinguiſhed into Species, according to their real Eſſences, it 
would be as impoſſible to find different Properties in any two 
individual Subſtances of the ſame Species, as it is to find diffe- 
rent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral "Triangles. 
That is properly the Eſſence to us, which determines every 
particular to this or that Claſſis; or, which is the ſame Thing, 
to this or that general Name; and what can that be elſe, but 
that abſtract Idea to which that Name is annexed ? and fo has, 
in truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the Being of particular 
Things, as to their general Denominations. 

5. 9. Nor indeed can we tank, and „er. 


' Not the real Things, and conſequently (which is the end of 


Effence, which ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, 
we know not. hecauſe we know them not. Our Faculties carry 

us no farther towards the Knowledge and Di- 
ſtinction of Subſtances, than a ColleQion of thoſe ſenſible [d-as 
which we obſerve in them; which however made with the 
greateſt Diligence and ExaQneſs, we are capable of, yet is 
more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which 
thoſe Qualities flow, than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's Idea is 
from the inward Contrivance of that famous Clock at Straſburg, 
whereof he only ſees the outward Figure and Motions. There 
is not ſo contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not con- 
found the moſt enlarged Underſtanding. Though the familiar 
Uſe of Things about us, takes off our Wonder ; yet it cures not 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we 
tread on, or the Iron, we daily handle, we preſently find, we 
know not their Make; and can give no Reaſon of the different 
Qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal Conſtitu- 
tion, whereon their Properties depend, is unkgown to us. For 
to 
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to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can 
imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that 
real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; Wood 
and Stones not? What makes Lead and Iron malleable; Anti- 
mony and Stones not? And yet how intnitely theſe come ſhort 
of the fine Contrivances, and unconceivable real Eſſences of 
Plants or Animals, every one knows. The Workmanſhip of 
the all-wiſe and powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the 
Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity 
and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, 
than the beſt Contrivance of the moſt ingenious man, doth the 
Conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures, There- 
fore we in vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe 
them into certain Claſſes* under Names, by their real Eſſences, 
that are ſo far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion, A blind 
Man may as ſoon ſort Things by their Colours; and he that hag 
loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguith a Lily and a Roſe by their O- 
dours, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he knows not, 
He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real 
Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his 
Skill in thoſe Species, called Caſſiowary, and Querecſincſio; and 
by their internal real Eſſences, determine the Boundaries of 


thoſe Species, without knowing the complex Idea of ſenſible - 


Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtand for in the Countries 
where thoſe Animals are to be found. 

$. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, 
that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances had their %% Tes 
diſtin& internal ſubſtantial Forms; and that it bich uwe 
was thoſe Forms which made the DiſtinQion of yay 4. 
Subſtances into their true Species and Genera, | ; 
were led yet further out of the Way, by having their Minds 
ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after Sub/antial Forms, wholly un- 
intelligible; and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any ob- 
{cure or confuſed Conception in general, 

. 11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſbing 
natural Subſtances into Species, .confiſls in the That the - 
nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the minal Eſſenceis 
real Eſſences to be found in the Things them- that whereby 
ſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirits, V* diſtinguiſe 


Not ſubſlan- 


For the Mind getting, only by refleQing on its jean ny hong 
own Operations, thoſe ſimple Ideas which it Spirits. 


attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no. 
other Notion of Spirits, but by attributing all 
thoſe: Operations, it finds in itſelf, to a ſort of Beings, with- 
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out Conſideration of Matter. And even the moſt advanced 
Notion we have of God, is but attributing the ſame ſimple 
ideas which we have got from Refle ion on what we find in 
ourſelves, and which we conceive to have more PerteQion in 
them, than would bein their abſence; atirihuting, I ſay, thoſe 
ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree, Thus having got 
from reflectiug on ourſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, 


Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it better to have 


than to want; and the more we have of each, the better; 
joining all theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, we 
have the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipo- 
tent, infinitely Wiſe, and Happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different Species of Angels; yet we know 
not how to frame diſtin ſpecifick Ideas of them; not out of 
any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species than one ot 
Spirits, is impoſſible; but becauſe having no more {imple 
1deas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Be- 
ings, but only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the 
Actions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, 
and moving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwite 
diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeverai Species of Spirits, 
one from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations end 
Powers, we find in ourſelves, to them in a higher or lower 
Degree; and ſo have no very diſtin& ſpecifick Ideas of Spi- 
tits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du- 
ration, and all thoſe other Ideas with Infinity; to the other 
Spirits, with Limitation : Nor, as I humbly conceive, do we, 
between GOD and them in our Ideas put any difference by 
any Number of ſimple Jdeas, which we have of one, and not 
of the other but only that of Infinity. All the particular Ideas 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, Ce. 
being Ideas derived from the Operations of our Minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all Sorts of Spirits, with the Difference 
only of Degrees, tothe utmoſt we can imagine, even Infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the fiitt 
Being, who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote in the 
real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt 
of ail created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Se- 
raph, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; and 
conſequently muft infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
ſtandings can conceive of him. 

IWhereof there F. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor 
are probably Tepugnant to Reaſon, that there may be many 
numberleſs Spe- Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and di- 
cies, veiſificd 
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verfified one from another, by diſtin& Properties, whereof we 
have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtin— 
guiſhed one from another, by Qualities, which we know, and 


oblerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of inteili- | 


gent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and mate- 
rial below us, is probable to me from hence; That in all the 
viſible corporeal World, we fee no Chaſms, or Gaps, All 
quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a con- 
tinued Series of Things, that in each Remove differ very little 
one from the other, There are Fiſhes that have Wings, that 
are not Strangers to the airy Region : and there are ſome Birds, 
that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as 
Fiſhes, and their Fleſh is ſo like in taſte, that the {crupulous are 
allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin 
both ta Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between 
both; Amphibious Animals link the "Terreſtrial and Aquatick 
together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have 
the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog ; not to mention what 
is confidently reported of Mer-maids, or Sea-men. There are 
ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Knowledge and Rea- 
ſon as ſome that are called Men; and the Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce 
be perceived any great difference between them; and ſo on 
till we come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical Parts of 
Matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species 
are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible De- 
grees. And, when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
of the Maker, we have Reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to 
the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great De- 
ſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species of 
Creatures ſhould allo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward from 
us toward his infinite Perfection, as we lee they gradually de- 
ſcerd from us downwards; Which, if it be probable, we have 
Reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there arc tar more Species of 
Creatures above us than there are beneath; we being in De- 
grees of Perfection, much more remote from the Infinite Being 
of GOD, than we are from the loweſt State of Being, and 
that which approaches neareit to nothing. And yet of all thoſe 
diſtin& Species, for the Reaſons above laid, we have no clear 
diſtin Ideas. | 

F. 13. But to return to the Species of cor- ThenominalF/- 
poteal Subſtances, If I ſhould aſk any one whe- ence that of the 
their Ice and Hater were two diſtinct Species of Species, proved 
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from Water Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered 
and Ice. in the Affirmative: And it cannot be denied, 
dut he that ſays, they are two diltin& Species, is in the right. 
But if an Engliſhman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, bad never 
ſeen nor heard of Ice, coming into England in the Winter, find 
the Water he put in his Baſon at Night, in a great part frozen 
in the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
ſhould call it hardened Water; I aſk, whether this would be 
a new Species to him, different from Water? And, I think it 
would be anſwered here, It would not be to him a new Species, 
no more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a diſtin& 
Species, from the ſame Jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid 
Gold, in the Furnace, is a diſtin Species from hard Gold in 
the Hands of a Workman. And it this be ſo, it is plain, that 
our d'tindt Species are nothing but diflinft complex Ideas, with 
diſtinet Names annexed to them, It is true, every Subſtance that 
exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſen- 
ſible Qualities and Powers, we obſerve in it : But the ranking 
of Things into Species, which is nothing but ſorting them under 
ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to the Jdeas that we 
have of them: Which tho? ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by 
Names, fo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them when 
we have them not preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be 
done by their real internal Conſtitutions, and that Things ex- 
iſting are diſtinguiſhed by Nature into Species, by real Eſſences, 
according as we diſtinguiſh them into Species, by Names, we 
ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 

$. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into 


Difficulties Species, according to the uſual Suppoſition, 


againſt a cer- that there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms 
tain number of of Things, whereby all the Individuals exiſting, 
real Eſſences. ate by Nature diſtinguiſned into Species, theſe 
Things are neceſſary. 

$. 15. Firſt, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the Production 
of Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain regulated 
eſtabliſhed Ences, which are to be the Models of all Things 
to be produced, This, in that crude. Senſe it is uſually pro- 
poſed, would need ſome better Explication, before it can fully 
be aſſented to. | 

$. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether 
Nature always attains that Eſſence, it deſigns in the Production 
of Things. The irregular and monſtrous Births, that in di- 
verſe Sorts of Animals have been obſerved, will always give us 
reaſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe, 


Li. 
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$. 19. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe 
we call Monfters be really a diſtin Species, according to the 
ſcholaſtic Notion of the Word Species; ſince it is certain, that 
every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution: And 
vet we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous ProduQions, have 
* or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult 
from and accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, 
they ſeem to belong. 

g. 18. Fourthly, The veal Eſſences of thoſe | _ 

Things which we diſtinguiſh into Species, and Our nominat 
as ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be known Pfſencesof Sub- 
x. e. we ought to have Ideas of them. But ſince 
we are ignorant in theſe four Points, the ſuppoſed 
real Eſſences of Things ſtand us not in flcad for the 
diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species. 
F. 19. Fijthly, "The only imaginable help in this Caſe would 
be; that having framed perfeA complex Ideas of the Properties 
of things flowing from their different real Eſſences, we ſhould 
thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species But neither can this be 
done; for being ignorant of the real Eſſence itſelf, it is impoſ- 
ſible to know ali thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are fo 
annexed to it, ihat any one of them being away, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and ſo the thing 
is not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 
ciſe Number of Properties depending on the real Eſſence of 
Gold, any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and 
conſequently Gold, would not be there, unieſs we knew the 
real Eſſence of Gold itſelf, and by that determined that Species. 
By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſign a par- 
ticular piece of Matter ; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was coined. 
For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification for that 
complex Idea, which Lor any one elſe calls Gold; i. e. for the 
nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Jargon: ſo hard is it to 
ſhew the various Meaning and Impertection of Words, when 
we have nothing elſe but Words to do it by. 

F. 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences ; nor can we pretend to range and determine them ex- 


fe Collections 
of Properties. 


aQly into Species, according to the internal eſſential Differences. 


9. 21. But ſince, as has been remarked, we But ſuch a 
have need of gereral Words, tho? we know not Collection as 
the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, is to our Name 
collect ſuch a Number of ſimple Ideat, as by Hands for. 
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Examination, we ſind to be united together in Things exiſt- 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Wich tho' it 
be not the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet the 
ſvecifick Eſſence, 10 which our Name belongs, and is convertible 
with it ; by which we may at leaſt try the Truth of theſe nomi- 
nal Eſſences, Fot Example, There be that ſay, that the E/- 
ſence of Bedy is Extenſion 3 If it be ſo, we can never miſtake 
in putting the Eſſence of any thing for the Thing itſelf. Let 
us then in Dilcourle put Extenſian for Body and when we 
would ſay, that Body moves, let us ſay that Extenſion moves, 
ard ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one Exten- 
ſion by impulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the bare 
Expreſſion, ſufficiently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion, 
The Eſſence of any thing, in reſpe& of us, is the whole com- 
plex Idea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and in 
Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtin& ſimple 7deas that make 
them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown 
Support and Cauſe of their Union, is always a Part : and there- 
fore the Eſſence of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended 
ſolid thing; and ſo to ſay an extended ſolid thing moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay Body 
moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is 
capable of Converſation, is all one, as to ſay, a Man. But no one 
will ſay, That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it 
makes not the whole Eſſence, to which we give the Name Man. 
$. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 
Oar AO have Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and want 
the Meaſures of Language, and Reaſon, There are Naturals 
Species. ; In- amongſt us, that have perfectly our Shape, but 
flance in that want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language too. 
of Man. There are Creatures, as *tis ſaid, (/it fides penes 
Authorem, but there appears no Contradiction 
that there thould be ſuch) that with Language and Reaſon, 
and a Shape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy 
Tails; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. If it be aſked, Whether theſe be all 
Men, or no, allof human Species, ; *tis plain, the Queſtion refers 
only to the nominal Eſſence : For thoſe of them to whom the 
Deſinition of the Word Man, or the complex Idea ſignified by 


that Name, agrees, are Men, and the other not. But if the En- 


quiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real Eſſence; and whe- 
ther the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral Crea- 
tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to 
anſwer, no Part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea: only we 

have 
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have Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward 
Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exaQly 
the ſame: But what Difference in the internal real Conſtitution 
makes a ſpecifick Difference, it is in vain to enquire ; whiiſt 
our Meaſure of Species, be, as they are, enly our abſtract Ideas, 
which we know; and not that internal Conſtitution, which 
makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair only on 
the Skin, be a Mark of a different internal ſpecifick Conſtituti- 
on between a Changeling and a Drill, when they agree in Shape, 
and want of Reaſon and Speech? And ſhall not the want of 
Reaſon and Speech be a Sign to us of different real Confſtituti- 
ons and Species between a Changeling and a reaſonable Man? 
And ſo of the reſt, if we pretend that the Diſtio tion of Spe- 
cies or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real Frame, and ſecret 
Conſtitutions of Things. 

$. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of % „ , ,.. 
Propagation in e by the mixture of Male e e 
and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the 2 
ſuppoſed real Species diſtin&t and entire, For "We 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the diſtinction of 
the Spectes of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt ? But in thoſe too 
it is not ſufficient: for if Hiſtory lye not, Women have con- 
ceived by Drills; and what real Species, by that meaſure, ſuch 
a ProduQtion will be in Nature, will bea new Queſtion : and 
we have Reaſon to think this not impoſſible, ſince Mules and Ju- 
marts, the one from the Mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the 
other from the Mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are ſo frequent 
inthe World. I once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue of a Cat 
and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it; wherein 
Nature appeared to have followed the pattern of neither ſort 
one, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he 
mat ſhall add the monſtrous ProduAtions, that are fo ſrequent- 
iy to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even inthe Race 
of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every 
Animals Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which 
ne thinks certainly conveyed by;Generation, and has alone a 
right to the ſpecinck Name, 4%, it farther, if the Species of 
Animals and Plants are to be F Ly uiſned only by Propagation, 


mult I go to the Indies to ſee the Sue and Dam of the one, and 
the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that produced the 
other, to know whether this be a Tyger oi that Tea. 

$. 24. Upon the whole Matter it is evident, Not by ſub- 
chat it is their own Collections of ſenſible Qua- /antia? Forms 
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lities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts of Sub- 
ſtances ; and that their real internal StruQures are not conſider- 
ed by the greateſt Part of Men, in the sorting them. Much 
leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on by any, but 
thoſe who have in this one part of the World learned the Lan- 
guage of the Schools; and yet thoſe ignorant Men, who pre- 
tend not any inſight into the real Efſences, nor trouble them- 
ſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing 
Things one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are often 
beiter acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely di- 
ſtinguiſh them from their Uſes, and better know what they may 
expeQ from each, than thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, who 
look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſomething 
more hidden and eſſential. . 
$. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real Fſſence of 
The ſpecifick Subſtances were diſcoverable by thoſe that would 
Eſences are ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry ; yet 
made by the we could not reaſonably think, that the ranking 
Mind. of things under general Names, was regulated by 
thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or any thing 
elſe but their obvious Appearances : fince Languages, in all 
Countries, have been eſtabliſhed long before Sciences. So that 
they have not been Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who 
have troubled themſelves about Forms and Eſſences ; that have 
made the general Names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral 
Nations of Men: But thoſe, more or leſs comprehenſive 
Terms, have for the moſt part, in all Languages, received 
their Birth and Signification from ignorant and illiterate Peo— 
pies who ſorted and denominated 'T hings, by thoſe ſenſible Qga- 
ities they found in them, thereby to | Wy them when ablent, 


to others,” whether they had an occaſion to mention a Sort or 


a particular Thing. 


Therefore F. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort 
Very various and name Subſtances by their nominal, and not by 
2 their feal Eſſences ; the next thing to be conſi- 

228 dered u, how, and by whom theſe Eſſence: 
come to be made. As th» latter, it is evident they are made 
by the Mind, and not 7 . For were they Nature's 
Workmanſhip, they co 11 Je ſo various and different in ſe- 


veral Men, as experience 7#1s us they are, For if we will ex- 


amine it, we ſhallnot find the nominal Eſſence of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, in all Men the fame ; no not of that, which 
of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It 
could not poſſibly be, that the abſtra& Idea, to which the Name 


Man 
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Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were 
of Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal 
Rationale, and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. 
He that annexes the Name Man to a complex Idea made up 
of Senie and ſpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of ſuch a 
Shape, has thereby one Eſſence of the Species Man: And he 
that, upon farther Examination, adds Rationality, has auo- 
ther Eflence of the Species he calls Man: By which means the 
ſame Individual will be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo 
to the other, I think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this 
upright Figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential Difference of 
the Species Man; and yet how far Men determine of the Sorts 
of Animals, rather by their Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſt- 
ble; ſince it has been more than once debated, whether ſeveral 
human Fætus's ſhould be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or 
no, only becauſe of the Difference of their outward Configu- 
ration, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowin 

whether they were not as capable of Reaſon as Infants caſt in 
another Mould : ſome whereof, tho' of an approved Shape, are 
never capable of as much Appearance of Reaſon all their Lives, 
as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give 
any Signs of being aded by a rational Soul. Whereby it is 
evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found want- 
ing, and not the Faculty of Reaſon which no body could know 
would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made eſſential to the 
human Species. The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on 
ſuch Occaſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Ra- 
tionale, and ſubſtitute ſome other Eſſence of the human Spe 

cies, Moſteur Menage furnifhes us with an Example worth 
the taking Notice of on this Occaſion. When the Abbot of St. 
Martin, ſays he, was born, he had ſo little of the Figure of 
4 Man, that it beſpake him rather a Monſter. It was for ſome 
time under Deliberation wheiher he ſhould be baptized or no. 
However, fe was baptized, and declaerd a Man proviſionally, 
[till time ſhould ſhew what he would prove.] Nature had 
moulded him fo untowardly, that he was called all his Life the Abbot 
Malotrue, 7. e. IIl- ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagianaz38. 
This Child we ſee was very near being excluded out of the 
Species of Man, barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very narrowly 
as he was, and *tis certain a Figure a little more oddly turned, 
had caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be al- 
lowed to paſs for a Man. And yet there can be no Reaſon gi- 
ven, why, if the Lineaments of his Face had been alittle altered, 
a rational Soul could not have been lodged in him, why a Viſage 
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ſomewhat longer, or a Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth, could 
hot have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill Figure, with 
fuch a Soul, ſuch Parts as made him, disfigured as he was, ca- 
pable to be a Dignitary in the Church. 

9. 27. Wherein then, wovid I gladi; know, conſiſts the pre- 
ciſe and unmoveable Boundaries of that Species ? It is plain, if 
we examine, there is no ſuch I hing made by Nature, and eſta— 
bliſhed by her amongſt Men. The real Eflence of that, or any 
other ſort of Subſtances, it is evident, we know not; and there- 
fore are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which we 
make ourſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be aſked concern- 
rg ſome oddly ſhaped Fetus, as ſoom as born, whether it were a 
Man, or no? it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different 
Anſwers. Which could not happen, if the nominal Eſlences, 
whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the Species of Subſtances, 
were not made by Man, with ſome Liberty; but were exactly 
copied from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, wheteby it dif- 
tinguiſhed all Subſtances into certain Species, Who would un- 
dertake to reſolve what Species that Monſter was of, which 
is mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1, c. 3. with a Man's Head and 
Hog's Body ? Or thole other, which to the Bodies of Men had 
the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, &c. If any of theſe Crea- 
tures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed 
the Difficulty. Had the upper part, to the midddle, been of 
Human Shape, and all below Swine; had it been Murder to 
deſtroy it? or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it 
were Man enough to be admitted to the Font, or no? as J 
have been told, it happened in France ſome Years ſince, in 
ſomewhat a like Caſe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Spe- 
cies of Animals to us, who have no other Meaſures than the 
complex Ideas of our own collecting: And ſo far are we from 
certainly knowing what a Man is; though perhaps it will be 


Judged great Ignorance to make any doubt about it, And yet, 


I think, I may ſay, that the certain Boundaries of that Species, 
are ſo far trom being determined, and the preciſe Number of 


ſimple Ideas which make the nominal Eſſence, ſo far from be- 


ing ſetiled, and perfectly known, that very mateiial Doubts 
may ſtill ariſe about it: And I imagine, none of the Definitions 
of the Word Man, which we yet have, nor Deſcriptions of 
that ſort of Animal, are lo perte& and exaQ, as to ſatisfy a 
conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon; much leſs to obtain a general 
Conſent, and to be that which Men would every where ſtick 
by, in tle Deciſion of Caſes, and determining of Life and 
Death, Baptiſm or no Bapiiſm, in Productions that might 


happen. 
* $. 28, 
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29. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of , „, „ 
MY on are a by the Mind, they are not 3 4 
yet made ſo arbitrarily as theſe of mixed Modes. 4 Modes. 
Jo the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is ne- 
ceſſary, Firſ?, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 
Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Se- 
condly, That the particular Ideas ſo united, be exacaly toe 
ſame, neither more nor leſs. For if two abſtract comple x [deas, 
differ either in Number or Sorts, of their component Farts, 
they make two different, and not one and the lame Eſſence. 
In the firſt of theſe, the Mind in making its complex [deas of 
Subſtances, only follows Nature ; and puts none together, which 
ire not ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, Nobody joins 
the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe; nor the Co- 
lour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixednels of Gold, to be 
the complex Ideas of any real Subſtances; unleis he has a mind 
to fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourie with uninte]- 
igible Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined 
and exiſting together, therein copied Nature; and ot Ideas ſo 
united, made their complex ones of Subſtances. For though 
Men may make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what 
Names to them they will; yet if they will be underſtood, when 
they ſpeak of things really exiſting, they mult, in ſome degree, 
conform their Ideas to the Things they would ſpeak : Or elle 
Men's Language ruſt be like that of Babel, and every Man's 
Words being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve 
to Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the [deas 
they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the common Appeat- 
ances and Agreement of Subſtances, as they really exilt. 

5. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, 
in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, never 
puts any together that do not really or are not 
{uppoſed to co-exiſt ; and ſo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: Yet the Number it combines, depends upon the various 
Cure, Induſiry or Fancy of him that makes it, Men gene- 
rally content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Quali- 
tics; and often, if not always, leave out others as material 
and as firmly united as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Sub- 
itances there arc two Sorts; one of organized Bodies, which 
are propagated by Seed: and in theſe, the Shape is that 
which to us is the leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical 
Part, that determines the Species; and therefore in Vegetables 
and Animals, an extended ſolid Subſtance, of ſuch a certain 
ure, uſually ſerves the turn. For however {ome Men ſeem 
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to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there 


a Creature be tound, that had Language and Reaſon, but par- 


took not of the uſual Shape of a Man, I believe it would hardly 
pals tor a Man, how much fſoever it were Animal Rationale. 
And if Ba/aam's Aſs had, all his Life, diſcoutſed as rationally as 
he did once with his Mailer, ] doubt yet, whether any one 
would have thought him worthy the Name Man, or allowed 
him to be of the lame Species with himſelf, As in Vegetables 


and Animals it is the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies not pro— 


aied by Seed, it is the Colour we moſt fix on, and are moſt 
led by. 'Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we are apt 
to imagine all the other Qualities, comprehended in our com- 
plex Idea, to be there alſo: and we commonly take theſe two 
obvious Qualities, viz, Shape and Colour, for ſo preſumptive 
Ideas of leveral Species, hat ina good PiQure, we readily ſay, 
this is a Lion, and that a Role; this is a Gold, and that a Su- 
ver Goblet, only by the different Figures and Colours repre- 
ſented to the Eye by the Pencil. | 

$. 30. But tho? this ſerves well enough for 
Which yet groſs * confuſed Conceptions, and * 
mon Converſe, tate ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men 


are far enough from having agreed on the preciſe 


Number of ſimple Ideas or Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, 
ſigniſied by its Name, Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much 


Time, Pain and Skill, ftria Enquiry, and long Examination, 
to find out what, and how many thole ſimple 1deas are, which 


are conſtantly ano inſeparably united in Nature, and are always 
to be found together in the {ame SubjeA. Moſt Men wanting 


either Time, Inclination or Induſtry, enough for this, even 
to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few 
obvious and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily 
to diſtinguiſh and fort them for the common Affairs of Life. 
And fo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or 
take up the Names already in uſe. Which, though in com- 
mon Converſation they paſs well enough for the Signs of ſome 
few obvious Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from 
comprehending in a ſettled Signification, a preciſe Number 
of ſimple Ideas; much lefs all thoſe which are united in Na- 
ture. He that ſhall conſider, aſter ſo much ſtir about Genus 
and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differences 
how few Words we have yet ſeitled Definitions of, may, with 
Reaſon, imagine, that thoſe Forms, which there hath been ſo 


much Noiſe made about, are only. Ciimeras, which give us 


no Light into the ſpecthck Natures of Things, And he that 
ſhall 
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ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from having 
Signuifications, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have 
F.cafon to conclude, that though the nominal Effences of Sub- 
{tanccs are all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 
all, or moſt of hem, very imperfect. Since the Compoſition 
of thole complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very different: 


and therelore, that theſe Boundaries of Species, are as Men, 


and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Nature 
any luch prefixed Bounds, It is true, that many particular Sub- 
ſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have Agreement and 
likeneſs one with another, and fo afford a Foundation of being 
ranked into S:rts. But the ſorting of Things by us, or the 
making of the determinate Species, being in order tonaming and 
comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot ſee how 
it can be properly ſaid, that Nature fets the Boundaries of the 
Species of Things: Or it it be ſo, our Boundaries of Species 
are not exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we hav- 


ing need of general Names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect 


Diſcovery of all thoſe Qalities, which would beſt ſhew us 
their moſt material Differences and Agreements ; but we our- 
ſelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into Spe- 
cies, that we may the eaſier, under general Names, commu- 
nicate our Thoughts about them. For having no other Know- 
ledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas that are united 
in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to agree with 
others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, we make that ColleRi- 
on our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; that in re- 


cording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with others, 
we may in one ſhort Word deſign all the Individuals that agree 


in that complex Idea, without enumerating the ſimple Ideas that 
make it up; and fo not waſte our Time and Breath in tedious 
Deſcriptions ; which we ſee they are fain to do, who would 
diſcourſe of any new Sort of Things, they have not yet a 
Name for. 

$. 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtan- 
ces pals well enough in ordinary Converſation, Eſſences ' of _ 
it 15 plain, that this complex Idea, wherein they Species under 
obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is by dif- the ſame Name 
ferent Men, made very differently; by ſome very different. 
more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this 


\ 


ber of Qualities; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes 
it. The yellow ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; 
others add Weight, Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility ; and others 


yet 


complex Idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Num- 
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yet other Qualities, which they find joined with that yellow 
Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight and Fuſibility: For in all 
thele, and the like Qualities, one has as good Right to be put 
into the complex Idea of that Subſtance, wherein they are all 
joined, asanother. And therefore different Men, leaving out, 
or puilirg in, ſeveral ſimple Ideas which others do not, ac- 
cording to their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation ot 
that Subject, have different Fgences of Gold; which mult there- 
tore be of their own, and not of Nature's making. 


"The in : $. 32. If the Number of ſimple Ideas that make 
ett v the nominal Eſſence of the lowelt Species, or firſt 


are, the moe {orting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of 
incomplete and Man, varioufly colleQting them, it is much 
partial they more evident that they do lay, in the more com 
are. prehenſive Claſſis, which by the Matters oi 
| Logick are called Genera. Theſe are complex 
Ideas, deſignedly imperſea : And it is viſible at firſt Sight, that 
ſeveral of thoſe Qualities that are to be found in the Things 
themſelves, are purpoſely left out of generical Ideas. For as 
the Mind, to make general Ideas, comprebending ſeveral par- 
ticulars, leaves out, thoſe of Time and Place, and ſuch other 


that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual; 


io to make other yet moie general Ideas, that may compre- 
hend different Sorts, it leaves out thoſe Qualities that diitin- 
guiſh them, and puts into its new ColleQion, only ſuch Ideas 


as are common to teveral Sorts. The ſame Convenience that 


made Men expreſs ſeveral Parcels of yellow Matter coming 
from Guinea and Peru, under one Name, ſets them alſo upon 
making of one Name, that may comprehend both Gold and 
Silver, and ſome other Bodies of different forts. This is done 
by leaving out thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar to each 
Sort; and retaining a complex Idea made up of thoſe that are 
common to them all. To which the Name Metal being an- 
nexcd, there is a Genus conſtituted; the Eſſence whereof being 
that abſtra & Idea, containing only Malleableneſs and Fuſibi- 
Itty, with certain Degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and 
other Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the other ſorts 
comprehended under the Name Metal. Whereby'it is plain, 
that Men fellow not exactly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, 
when they may make their General Ideas of Subſtances ; ſince 
there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleableneſs 
and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as 
thoſe. But Men, in making their general Ideas, ſeeking more 

the 
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the conveinence of Language and quick diſpatch, by ſhot 
and comprehenſive Signs, than the true ard preciſe Nature Ti 
Things, as they exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtract 
[deas, chiefly purſued that end, which was to be furniſhed with 
{tore of general and variouſly comprehenfive Names, So that 
in this whole buſineſs of Genera and Species, the Genus, or more 
comprehenſive, 1s but a partial Conception of what is in the 
Species, and the Species, but a partial Idea of what is to be found 


in each Individual. If therefore any one will think, that a Man, 


and a Horſe, and an Animal, and a Plant, Cc. are diſtinguiſhed 
by real Eſſences made by Nature, he muſt think Nature to be 
very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making one for Body, ano- 
ther for an Animal, and another for a Horte ; and all thele E 
fences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But it we would 
rightly conſider what 1s done in all theſe Genera and Species, or 
Sorts, we ſhould find, that there is no new Thing made, but 
only more or leſs comprehenſive Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to expreſs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 
cular Things, as they agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, 
which we have framed to that purpoſe. In all which we ma 
obſerve, That the more general Term is always the Name of a 
leſs complex Idea; and that each Genus is but a partial Con- 
ception of the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe 
abſtract general Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be 
in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed Relation between them and 
certain Names, which are made uſe of to ſignify them; and 
not in reſpect of any Thing exiſting, as made by Nature. 

9. 33. Thisis adjuſted to the true end of Speech, Thi, all ac- 
which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of yu 94ated 10 
communicating our Notions. For thus he that e end of 
would diſcourſe of things, as they agreed in Speech, 
the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, 
needed but uſe the Word Body to denote all ſuch. He that 
to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words Lite, 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but ule the Word Ani- 
mal, io ſignify all which partook of thoſe {dzas : and he that 
had made a complex Jdea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and 
Motion, with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape 


joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man, 


to expreſs all Particulars that correſpond to that complex 
Idea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species e And 
this Men do, without any Conſideration of rea/ Eſſences or 
ſubſeantial Porms, which come not within the reach of our 
Enowledge, when we think of thoſe Things; nor within the 

Signifi- 
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Signification of our Words, when we diſcourſe with others. 


Inflance in $. 24. Were 1 to talk with any one of a ſort 
Cafſuaris. of Birds; I lately ſaw in St. Zamesr's Park, about 
; three or four Feet high, with a Covering of 
ſomething between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour, 
without Wings, but in the Place thereof two or three little 
Branches, coming down like Sprigs of Spaniſh Broom ; long 
great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without a 
Tail; I muſt make this Deſcription of it; and fo may make 
others underſtand me: But when I am told, that the Name of 
it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that Word to ſtand in diſcourſe 
for all my complex Idea mentioned in that Deſcription ; tho? 
by that Word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I 
know no more of the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that fort 
of Animals, than I did before; and knew probably as much 
of the Nature of that Species of Birds, before I learned the 
Name, as many Engliſhmen do of Swans, or Herons, which are 
ſpecifick Names, very well known, of Sorts of Birds common 
in England. 
1 $. 35. From what has been ſaid, it is evi- 
mine the forts; dent, that Men make Sorts of Things. For it be- 
inflance Gold. ing different Efſences alone that make different 
Species, it is plain, that they who make thoſe 
abſtract 7deas, which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make 
the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having 


all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, it would 


no doubt, be made a Queſtion whether it were Gold or no; 
i. e. whether it were of that Species. This could be determined 
only by that abftrat Idea, to which every one annexed the 
Name Gold; ſo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong 
to that Species who included not Malleableneſs in this nominal 


Eſſence, ſignified by the Sound Geld; and on the other Side, 
it would not be true Gold, or of that Species, to him, who in- 


cluded Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick Idea. Ard who, I pray, 
is it, that makes thoſe diverſe Species, even under one and the 
ſame Name, but Men that make two different abſtract Ideas 


conſiſt ing not exadly of the ſame Collection of Qualities ? Nor 


is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine, that a Body may exiſt, 
wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without 
Malleableneſs; ſince it is certain, that Gold itſelf will be ſome- 
times ſo eager (as Artiſts call it) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as Glals itſelf, What we have ſaid of the put- 
ting in, or leaving Malleableneſs ont of the complex Idea, the 


Name Gold is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of its pe- 


culiar 
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culiar Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the like Qualities: 
For whatloever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex 
Idea to which that Name is annexed, that makes the Species : 
and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that Idea, fo the 
Name of the Sorts belongs truly to it; and it is of that Species. 
And thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which 
Determination of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Un- 
derſtanding of Man, making this or tha complex Idea. 

$. 36. This then, in thort, is the Caſe: Na- 
ture makes many particular T hings which do agree Nature makes 
one with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, the Similitude, 
and probably too, in their internal Frame and 
Conſtitution: but it is not this real Effence that diſtinguiſhes 
them into Species ;, it is Men, who, taking occaſion from the 
Qualities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerve 
often ſeveral Individuals to agree, range them into Sorts, in or- 


der to their Naming, for the Convenience of comprehenſive 


Signs; under which Individuals, according to their Conformity 
to this or that abtraa Idea, come to be ranked as under En- 
ſigns ; ſo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this 
is a Man, that a Drill: And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole 
Buſineſs of Genus and Species. | 

F. 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant Produc. 
tion of particular Beings, makes them not always new and va- 
rious, but very mnch alike, and of kin one to another : But 
[ think it nevertheleſs true, that tte Boundaries of the Species, 
whereby Men fort them, are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of 
the Species, diſtinguiſhed by the different Names, are, as has 
been proved, of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the 
internal Nature of the Things they are taken from, So that 
we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of things is the 
Workmarſhip of Men. 

$. 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will feem Each abflra# 
very ſtrange in this Doctrine; which is, that Idea is an L/ 
from what has been faid, it will follow, that | /ence. 
each abſtract Idea, with a Name toit, makes a 
diſtinc Species. But who can help it, if T:uth will have it ſo ? 
For ſo it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the Species of 
Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and let 
us ſee, that general Terms ſignify not our abſtrat dear, but 
ſomething different from them. I wou fain know why a 
Shock and a Hound, are not as diſtint Species, as a Spaniel 
and an Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different Eſ- 
ſence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have cf * dif- 

erent 
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ferent Eſlence of a Shock and a Hound; all the Eſſential dif- 
ference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from ano. 
ther, conſiſting only in the different Collection of ſimple 
Ideas to which we have given thoſe different Names. 
F. 39. How much the making of Species and 
Genera and Genera 7s in order to general Names, and how 
Species are in much general Names are neceſſary, if not to the 
order io name- Being, yet at leaſt to the compleating of a Spe- 
ing · cies, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, 
beſides what has been ſaid above concerning Ice and Water 
in a very familiar Example. A ſilent and a ſtriking Watch, 
are but one Species to thoſe, who have but one Name for 
them; but he that has the Name Watch for one, and Clock 
for the other, and diſtin& complex Ideas to which thoſe Names 
belong, to him they are different Species. It will be ſaid per- 
haps, that the inward Contrivance and Conſtitution is different 
between theſe two, which the Watchmaker has a clear Idea of. 
And yet it is plain, they are but one Species to him, when he 
has but one Name for them. For what 1s ſufficient in the inward 
Contrivance, to make a new Species? There are ſome Watche: 
that are made with four Wheels, others with five : Is this a 
ſpecifick difference to the Workman? Some have Strings and 
Phyſies, and others none; ſome have the Balance looſe, and 
others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and others by Hogs Briſtles: 
Are any, or all of theſe enough to make a ſpecifick Difference 
to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other 
different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitution of Watches £ 
It is certain, each of theſe hath a real Difference from the relt : 
But whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick Difference or no, re- 
lates only to the complex Idea, to which the Name Watch is 
given; as long as they all agree in the Idea which that Name 
ſtands for, and that Name does not as a generical Name com- 
prehend different Species under it, they are not eſſentially nor 
ſpecifically different. But if any one will make minuter Divi- 
ſions from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame of 
Watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex Ideas, give Names that 
ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species to them, who 
have thoſe Ideas with Names to them; and can, by thoſe Dif- 
ferencees, diſtinguiſh Watches in thoſe ſeveral ſorts, and then 
Watch will be a general Name. But yet they would be no 
diſtinct Species to Nen, ignorant of Clock-work, and the in- 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other Idea but 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 
by the Hand. For to them all thoſe other Names would be 
b but 
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but ſynonimous Terms for the ſame Idea, and ſignify no more, 
nor any other Thing but a Hatch, Jult thus, I think, it is in 
natural Things. Nobody will doubt, that the Wheels, or 
Springs (if | may ſu ſay) within, are different in a rational 
Man, and a Changeling, no more than that there is a Diffe- 
rence in the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling, But 
whether one or both theſe Differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, 
is only to be known to us by their Agreement or Diſagreement 
with the complex Idea that the Name Man ſtands for: For 
by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or 
either of thoſe be a Man or no. 
$. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we hee 4 

may ſee the Reaſon why, in the Species of artifi- 27 g > 
cial T hings, there is generally leſs Confuſion and leſs e 
Uncertainty than in natural. Becauſe an ar- ian natural. 
tificial Thing being a ProduQtion of Man, 
which the Artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the Idea 
of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other Idea, nor 
to import any other Eſſence than what is certainly to be known, 
and eaſy enough to be apprehended, For the [dea or Eſſence, 
of the ſeveral torts of artificial Things, conſiſting for the moſt 
part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts 
and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be— 

ond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof; 
and ſo ſettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Spe- 
cies of artificial Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, 
Obſcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural, 
whoſe Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances, 
beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. 

41. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think ar- 3 
g Things are of diſtin Species, as well as Taube 1 
natural: Since I find they are as plainly and or- find Species, 
derly ranked into ſorts, by different abſtract Ideas 
with the general Names annexed to them, as diſtin one from 
another as thole of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not 
think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtin& Species one from another, 
as a Horſe and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by 
diſtinQ Ideas, ard to others, by diſtin Appellations? 

$. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concgrn- 


ing Subſtances, that they alone, of all our ſeveral e gro- 
ſorts of Ideas, have particular or preper Names, per Names. 


whereby one only particular thing is ſignified. 
Becauſe in ſimple Ideas, Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom 
Vo. II. F happens 
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happens that Men have occaſion to mention often this, or that 
parucular, when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of 
mixed Modes, being Actions which periſh in their Buth, are 
not capable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtances, which are the 
Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas that make up the com- 
plex Ideas deſigned by the Name, have a laſting Union. 
Difficulty i G4. 43. I muſt beg Pardon 1 Reader, for 
„5 of Words having dwelt fo long upon this Subjed, and per- 
W's, haps with ſome Obſcurity. But ] defire it may 
with Werds. P 1 
be conſidered, how difficult it is, to lead another 
by Words into the Thoughts of Things, ſtripped of thoſe ſpecifick 
Differences we give them: Which things, if I name not, I ſay 
nothing: and it I do name them, [thereby rank them into ſome 
ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual abſtrac Idea 
of that Species; and ſo croſs my Purpoſe. For to talk of a 
Men, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the Name Man, which is our complex Idea, uſually 
annexed to it; and bid the Reader conſider Man, as he is in 
himſelf, and as he is really diltinguiſhed from others, in his 
internal Conſtitution, or real Eflence, that is, by ſomething, he 
knows not what, looks like trifling; and yet this one mult do, 
who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real Effences and Species of 
Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to 


make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by the 


general Names which Subſtances are called by. But becauſe 
it is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me 
leave toendeavour, by an Example, to make the different Con- 
ſideration the Mind has of ſpecihck Names and Ideas, a little 
more clear; and to ſhew how the complex /deas of Modes 
are referred ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent Beings; or, which is the ſame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names ; and fometimes to 
ro Archetypes at all. Give me leave allo to ſhew how the 
Mind always refers its Ideas of Subſtances, either to the Sub- 
ſtarces themſeIves, or to the Signiſication of their Names, as to 
the Archetypes ; and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, 
or ſorting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, per- 
haps of more Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty ot 
our Knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. 
Inflance of F. 44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the State ot 
mixed Modes a grown Man, with a good Underſtanding, 
in Kinneah and but in a ſtrange Country, with all Things 
Niouph. new, and unknown about him; and no other 
| Faculties, 
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Faculites, to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one of 
this Age has now. He obierves Lomech more melancholy than 
uſual, and imagines it to be trom a Sulpicion he has of his 
Wife Adah, (whom he mot ardemiy loved) that ſhe had too 
much Kindneſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his 
Thoughts to Eve, and deſites her to take care that Ada commit 
not Fully: And in theſe Ditcourſes with Eve, he makes uſe of 
theſe iwo new Words Kinneal and Niouph. In time, Adam's 
Miſtake appears, tor he finds Lamech''s Trouble proceeded from 
hy ing killed a Man: But yer the two Names, Riunea and 
Niouph; the ones ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a huſband, of his 
LV 1te's Diſloyalty to him, and the other, for the act of com- 
mitting Di Loyalty, loſt not their diſtinct Significations. It is 
plain then, that here were two diſtinct complex Ideas, of mixed 
Modes, with Names to them, two diſtinct Species of A&ions 
(ſlentially different; I aſk, wherein conſiſted the Eſſences of 
theſe two diſtin Species of Action? And 'tis plain, it conſiſt- 
ed in a preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, different in one 
from the other, I aſk, whether the complex dea in Adam's 
Mind, which he called Ninneal, were adequate or no? And it 
is plain, it was; for it being a Combination of ſimple Ideas, 
which he, without any regard to any Archetype, without re- 
ſpect to any thing as a Pattern voluntarily put together, ab- 
ſtradted and gave the Name Arnnca/ to, to expreſs in ſhort to 
others by that one; Sound, all the ſimple Ideat contained and 
united in that complex one; it mutt neceſſarily follow, that it 
was an adequate Idea. His ou Choice having made that Com- 
bination, it had all in it he intended it ſhould, and ſo could not 
but be perfest, could not hut be adequate, it being referred to 
no other Archetype, which it was ſuppoſed to repreſent. 

$. 45. Theſe Words, Ainmeet and Niouph, by degrees grew 
into common Uſe; ard then the Cale was tomewhat altered. 
Adam's Children had the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame 
Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds; to abſtra% them, and 
make what Sounds they pieaſed, the Signs of them: But the 
uſe of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to 
ethers, that cannot be gone, but when the ſame Sign ſtand; for 
the ſame Idea in iwo who would communicate their 'Thoughts, 
and diſcourle together. Thole therefore of Mlam's Children 
that found thete two Words, [iinmeah and Niouph, in familiar 
ule, could not take them for inſignificant Sounds; but mutt 
needs conclude they ftood for femething, for certain Idege. 


* abſtra &. 
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abſtract Ideas, they being general Names, which abſtract Ideas 
were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. 
If therefore they would uſe theſe Words as Names of Species 
already eſtabliſhed and agreed on, they were obliged to con- 
form the Idea, in their Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to 
the Ideas, that they ſtood for in other Men's Minds, as to their 
Patterns and Archetypes; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe 
complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 
(eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimple 
Ideas) not to be exaAly conformable to the Idea in other Men's 
Minds, uſing the ſame Names : tho? for this, there be uſually a 
Remedy at Hand, which is, to aſk the Meaning of any Word 
we underſtand not, of him that uſes it : it beiny as impoſlible to 
know certainly what the words Fealeuſy and Adultery (which I 
think anſwer dead and Mpa ſtand for in another Man's Mind, 
with whom would diſcourſe about them; as it was impoſſible, 
in the beginning of Language, to know what Kinneah and Ni- 
euþh ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without Explication, 
they being voluntary Signs in every one. 
$. 46. Let us now alſo conſider after the ſame 
Inflance f Manner, the Names of Subſlances, in their firſt 
9 1 „ Application. One of Adam's Children roving in 
— the Mountains, lights on the glittering Subſtance 
which pleaſes his Eye; home he carries it to Adam, who, upon 
Conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright yel- 
low Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps 
at firſt, are all the Qualities he takes notice of in it, and ab- 
ſtra King this complex Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having 
that peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in 
Proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to deno- 
minate and mark all Subſtances that have theſe ſenſible Qua- 
lities in them. It is evident now, that in this Caſe, Adam ads 
* differently from what he did before, in forming thoſe 
deas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name Kinneah 
and Niouph. For there he put Ideas together, only by his 
own Imagination, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing : 
andto them he gave Names to denominate all Things, that 
ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtra& Ideas, without 
conſidering whether any ſuch Thing did exiſt, or no: the 
Standard there was of his own making. But in the forming his 
Idea of this new Subſtance, he takes the quite contrary courſe ; 
Here he has a Standard made by Nature; and therefore being 
to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has of it, even 
when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple /dea into his complex 


- one, 
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one, but what he has the Perception of from the Thing itſelf. 
He takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype, 
and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an Idea ſo conformable. 

$. 47. This piece of matter, thus denominated Zahkah by 
Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no 
body, I think, will deny to be a diſtinct Species, and to have 
its peculiar Eſſence ; and that the Name Zahab is the mark of 
the Species, and a Name belonging to all 'Things partaking of 
that Eſſence. But here it is plain the Eſſence Adam made the 
Name Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, 
yellow, and very heavy, But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, 
not content with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay, ſuper- 
ficial Qualities, puts Adam upon farther Examination of this 
Matter. He therefore knocks and beats it with Flints, to ſee 
what was diſcoverable in the inſide; He finds it yield to Blows, 
but not eaſily ſeparate into Pieces: He finds it will bend with- 
out breaking. Is not now Duc ility to be added to his former 
Idea, and made part of the Efſence of the Species that the Name 
Zahab ſtands for? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility and Fix- 
edneſs. Are not they alſo, by the ſame Reaſon that any of the 
others were, to be put into the complex Idea, ſignified by the 
Name Zahab ? If not, what Reaſon will there be ſhewn more 
tor the one than the other ? If theſe muſt, then all the other 
Properties, which any farther 'Trials ſhall diſcover in this Mat- 
ter, ought by the ſame Reaſon to make a part of the Ingredi- 
ents of the complex Idea, which the Name Zahab ſtands for, 
and ſo be the Efſence of the Species, marked by that Name. 
Which Properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, that 
the Idea made after this Faſhion by this Archetype, will be al- 
ways inadequate. 

$. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, ; 
that the Names of Sub/fances would not only Their Ideas 
have, (as in Truth they have) but would alſo be e and 
ſuppoſed to have different Significations, as uſed _—_ ROY. 
by different Men, which would very much cum- _ * 
ber the uſe of Language. For if every diſtin Quality, that 
were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to 
make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, ſignified by the 
common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſup- 
poſe the ſame Word to ſignify different Things in different 
Men : ſince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have 
diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Denomi- 
nation, which others know nothing of, | 


$. 49. 
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$. 49. Jo avoid this therefore, they have 
Therefore to ſuppoſed a real Eſſence belonging to every Specier, 
fix their Species, from which theic Properites all flow, and would 
arcal Eſſence have their Name of the Species ſtand tor that. 
Fs ſuppoſed. But they not having any Idea of that real E 
fence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignitying 
nothing but the Ideas they have, that which is done by this 
Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the Place and 
Stead of the "I hing having that real Eſſence, without knowing 
what the real Eſſence is; and this is that which Men do, when 
they ſpeak of Species of I hinge, as ſuppoling taem made by 
Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Eftences, 
g. 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, 
Which Suppo» that A Gold is fixed, either it means that Fix- 
fitton is of nw ednels is a part of the Definition, part of the 
uſe. nominal Effence the W oid Gold ſtands for; and 
ſo this Affirmation, All Cold is fixed, contains 
nothing but the Signification of the erm Gel/d4, Or elle it 
means, that Fixedneſs, not being a part of the Definition of 
the Word Gd, is a Property of that Subſtance : in which 
Caſe it is plain, that the Word Gold ſtands in the Place of a 
Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of a Species of J hings, 
made by Nature, In which way of Subſtitution, it has lo con- 
ſuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propoſiti— 
on, Gold 1s fixed, be in that Senſe an Affirmation of ſomething 
real; yet it is a "Truth will always fail us in its particular Ap- 
plication, and ſo is of no real Ute nor Certainty. Vor let it 
be never ſo true, that all Geld, 7. e. all that has the real Eftence 
of Geld, is ſixed, What ſerves this for, Whilſt we know not in 
this Senſe, what is, or is not Cel? For it we know not the 
real Eflence of Gold, it is impoit:vie we ſhould know what par- 
cel of Matter has that Eflence, and fo whether it be true Gold 
or no. ä 
51. o conclude; What Liberty Adam 
Conclufion, had at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mix- 
ed Modes, by ro other Pattern, but by his 
own Tboughts, the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And 
the ſame Neceſſity of conforming his Ideas of Subltances to 
Things without him, as to Archetypes made by Nature, that 
Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon him- 
(elf, the ſame are all Men ever ſince under too. Ihe fame Li- 
berty alſo, that Adam had of affixing any new Name to any 
Idea, the ſame as any one ſtil] (eſpeciallythe Beginners of Lan- 
guages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this Dit- 
terence, 
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ference, that in Places, where Men in Society have already 
eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, the Sig ification of 
Words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered. Because Men 
being furniſhed already with Names for their Ideas, and com— 
mon Uſe having appropriated known Names to ceriat' Ideas, an 
affeaed Milapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture ſomeiimes 
on the coining new 'l'erms to exprels them: But Men think it 
a Boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether common U:e will ever 
make them paſs for current. But in Communication with 
others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the Ideas we make the 
vulgar Words of any Language ſtand tor, to their known pro- 
per Significations, (which I have cxplained at large already) or 
elſe to make known that ne w Signification we apply them to. 


SSO SSO OO 
CHAP. VII. 
Of Particles. 


6. 1. * Words, which are Names of 


Ideas in the Mind, there are a great 

many others that are made ule of, 
to ſignify the Conneficn that the Mind gives to 
Ideas, or Propoſitions, one with another. The 
Mind in communicating its 'Thoughts to others, does not 
only need Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, 'but others 
alſo, to new or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, 
at that time, relating to thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; 
28, It, and 1s not, are the general Marks of the Mind affirm- 
ing or denying. But beſides Affirmation, or Negation, with- 
out which there is in Words no Truth or Falſehood, the Mind 
does in declaring its Sentiment to others, connect not only 
the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 
with their ſeveral Relations and Dependences, to make a cohe- 
tent Diſcaurſe. 

$. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what 1 

Connection it gives to the ſeveral Affirmations fits the Art of 
and Negations, that it unites in dne continued \,/jj. - ſpeaking. 
Reaſoning or Narration, are g :nerally called 


Particles ; and it is in the right aſe of theſe, that more par- 
ticularly conſiſts the clearnefs and beauty of a good Stile. 


'To 


Particles con- 
ned Parts, cr 
whole dente n- 
ces together. 
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To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has Ideas clear 
and diſtinQ in his Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the Agree- 
ment, or diſagreement of ſome of them; but he muſt think 
in train, and obſerve the Dependence of his Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings one upon another: and to expreſs well thoſe metho- 
dical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words to be what 
Connection, Reflriflion, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, & e. he 
gives to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in 


any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer. 
and therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not truly, by 


themſelves, the Names of any Ideas, are of ſuch conſtant and 
indiſpenſible uſe in Language, and do much contribute to 


Men's well expreſſing themſelves. 
$. 3. This part of Grammar has been, per- 


70. 3 haps, as much neglected, as ſome others over- 
the Mind gives diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for Men to 


0 its own write, one after another, of Caſes and Genders ; 
Thoughts. PAcods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Srfines : In 
theſe and the like, there has been great Dili- 
gence uſed; and Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, 
have been, with great ſhew of Exactneſs, ranked into their ſeve- 
ral Orders. But though Frepeſitions and Cenfundſiont, & c. are 
Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained 
under them carefully ranked into their diſtinct Sub- diviſions; 
vet he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles and what 
Significancy and Force they have, mult take a little more 
Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the 
ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourſing. | 
F. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe 
Words, to render them, as is uſual in Dictionaries, by 
Words of another Tongue which come neareſt to their Signi- 
fication : For what is meant by thetn, is commonly as hard to 
be under ſtocd in one, as another Language. They are all Mark; 
of ſome Action or Intimaticn of the Mind; and therefore to un- 
derſtand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, 
Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral other 
Thoughts oFthe Mind, tor which we have either none, or ver 
deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, there 
are a great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles, 


that moſt Languages have to expreſs them by; and therefore 


it is not to be wondered, that moſt of theſe Particles have 
diverſe, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the 


Hebrew Tongue, there is a Particle conſiſting but of one 


ſingle 
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ſingle letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, 
Seventy, I am ſure above Fifty ſeveral Significations. 

$. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more tamiliar infdnce in 
in our Language; and he that ſays it is a diſ= But. 
cretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sed in 
Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained 
it, Butit ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the Mind 
gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, which it joins 
by this monoſyllable. | 

Firſt, But to ſay no more : Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courſe it was going, before it came to the end 
of it. 

Secondly, I ſaw BUT two Plants : Here it ſhews, that the 
Mind limits the Senſe to what is expreſſed, with a Negation 
of all other. 

Thirdly, You Pray; BUT it is not that GOD would bring 
you to the true Religion. | 

Fourthly, BUY that he would confirm you in your own The 
firſt of thele BUTS intimates a Suppofition in the Mind of 
ſomething otheiwiſe than it thould be; the latter ſhews, that 
the Mind makes a dire& Oppoſition between that, and what 
goes before it. 

Fifthly, All Animals have Senſe; BUT a Dog is an Animal: 
Here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition is 
joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. 

$. 9. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many 
other Significations of this Particle, if it were my Buſineſs to 
examine it in its full Latitude, and conſider jt in all the Places 
it is to be found; which if one ſhould do, I doubt, whether 
in all thoſe Manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the 
Title of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it, But I in- 
tend not here a full Explication of this ſort of Signs. The In- 
ſtances | have given in this one, may give occaſion to refſect up- 
cn their Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the Con- 
templation of feveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by theſe Par- 
ticles, ſome whereot conflantiy, and others in certain conſttuc- 
tions, ha ve the Senſe of a whole Sentence contained in them. 
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CAP. VII.. 


Of Alſtract and Concrete Terms. 


Inde F. I. T* ordinary Words of Language, 


F and our common Uſe of them, 
ditable one of weuld have given us light into the 
another, and Nature of our Ideas, if they had been but con- 
20. ſideted with Attention. The Mind, as has been 
ſhe wn, has a Power to abſtract its Ideas, and fo 
they become Eſſences, general Eſſences, whereby the Sorts of 
Things are diſtinguiſhed. Now each abſtract Idea being di- 
ſtind, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their Diffe- 
rence; and therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole Ideas can 
ever be afirmed one of another, This we ſee in the common 
Ule of Language, which permits not any two abſtrac! Words, 
or Names of abſtract Ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For 
how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain 
joever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, 
yet every one, at firit hearing, perceives the Falſhood of theſe 
Propoſitions, Humanity is Animality, or Raticuality, or- Wiite- 
neſs ; and this is as evident as any of the moſt allowed Max- 
ims. All our Affirmations then are only inconcrete, which 
is the affirming, not one abſtract Idea to be another, but one 
abſtract Idea to be joined to another, which abſtract Ideas in 
Subſtances, may be of any fort; in all the reſt, are little elſe 
but of Relations; and in Subſtances, the molt frequent are 
of Powers ; v. g. a Man is While, ſignifies that the thing that 
has the Eflence of a Man, has allo in it the Eſſence of White- 
neſs, which is nothing but a Power to produce the Idea of 
W hitenels in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary Objects; 
or a Man is rativial, ſignities that the ſame thing that hath 
the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſſence of Ratio- 
nality, 7. e. a Power of Reaſonipg. | 
F. 2. This Diſtinftion of Names, ſhews us 
They ſbeav the alſo the Difference of our Jdeas : For if we ob- 
Difference of ſerve them, we ſhall find, that, our Simple 
our Ideas. Ideas have all abſiraft as well as Concrete 
Names: The one whereof is (to ſpeak the 
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Languags of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the other an Ad- 
jeGive z as Whrenels, White; Sweetnels, Sweet. The like 
allo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Relations; as Juſtice, 
Juſt ; Equality, Equal; only with this difference, that ſome 
of the Concrete Names of Relations, amongſt Men chiefly, 
are Subſtantives; as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were eaſy, 
10 render a Reaſon, But as to our Ideas of Subſtances, we have 
very few or no avſlract Names at all. For though the Schools 
have introduced Animaittas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome 
others; yet they hold no Proportion wiih that infinite Num- 
ber of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were ri— 
diculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: and 
thoſe few that the Schools forged, and put into the Mouths of 
their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
Uſe, or obtain the Licence of public Approbation. Which 
ſcerns to me at leaſt to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, 
that they have no Ideas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince 
they have not Names for ſuch Jdeas which no doubt the 
would have had, had not their Conſciouſneſs to themſelves of 
their ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore, though they had Ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 
Cold from Stone, and Metal from Wood; yet they but ti- 
moroufly ventured on juch terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, 
Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like Names, which ſhould 
pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof 
they knew they had no Ideas. And indeed, it was only the 
Doctrine of Subſlantial Forms, and the Confidence of miſtaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firſt 
coined and then introduced Animalitas and Humanitas and the 
like; which yet went very luile farther than their own Schools, 
and could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men. 
Indeed Humanitas was a Word familiar amongſt the Romans ; 
but in a far different Senſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract Eſ- 
ſence of any Subſtance ; but was the abiiraa Name of a Mode, 
and its concrete Humans, not Home. 
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ERH 


Of the Imperfection of Words. 


$. 1, RO M what has been ſaid in the 
Words are uſed foregoing Chapters, it is eaſy to per- 
for recording ceive what Imperfe ion there is in Language, 
and commu- and how the very Nature of Words makes it 


Mating Our almoſt unavoidable, for many of them to be 
Tease, doubtful and uncertain in their Significations, 
To examine the Perfection or ImperteQtion of Words it is 
neceſlary firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For as they are 
more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or lels 
perfect. We have in the former part of this Diſcourſe, often 
upon occaſion, mentioned a double Uſe of Werds. 
Firf?, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 


Ra The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to 
Others. 


$. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording 


Any Words our own thoughts for the help of our own Memo- 
will ſerve for ries, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourlelves, 
recording. any Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds 


are voluntary and indifferent ſigns of any Ideas, 
a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own 
Ideas to himſelf ; and there will be no Impe<1{eQion in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe the ſame Sign for the lame Idea, tor then 
he cannot fail of having his Meaning uncerſtood, wherein con- 
fiſts the right Uſe and Perfection of Language. 
$. 3. Secondly, as to Communication of Werds, 
Com mmunicati- that too has a double Uſe. 
on by Words I. Civil. 
Civil or Philo- II. Philefephical. | 
ſophical. Firſt, By their Civil Uſe, T mean ſuch a 
Communication of Thoughts and Ideas by Words as may 
ſerve for the upholding common Converſation andCommerce 
bout the ordinary Affairs and Conveniencies of Civil Life, in 
the Societies of Men one amongſt another. 
Secondly, by the Phileſephical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch 
an Uſe of them as may lerve to convey the preciſe Notion of 
| | | Things, 
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Things, and to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and 
undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reit upon, and be 
ſatisfied with in its Search after true Knowledge. Theſe two 
Uſes are very diſtinct; and a great deal leſs Exactneſs will ſerve 
in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what fol- 
lows, 

F. 4. The chief End of Language in Commu— 
nication being to be under{tood, Words ferve 
not well for that end, neither in Civil, nor Phi- The Imperfec- 
loſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not 2 of wh 47 ts 
excite in the Hearer the fame Idea which it ſtands * 77 
for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now ſince 8 4 4 
Sounds have no natural Connection with our 8 : 
Ideas, but have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impo- 
ſition of Men, the Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty of their Si gnifica- 
tion, which is the Imperfection we here are ſpeaking of, has its 
Cauſe more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity 
there is in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignify any Idea: 
For in that regard they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes Doubttulneſs and Uncertainty in 
the Signification of ſome more than other Words, is the Dif- 
{erence of Ideas they ſtand for. 

$. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, 
the Idea which each ſtands for, muſt be learned Cauſes of their 
and retained by thoſe who would exchange /mperfe@ion. 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any 
Language ; but this is hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made 
up of a great Number of Ideas put together, 

Secondly, Where the [deas they ſtand ſor have no certain 
Connection in Nature; and fo no ſettled Standard any where 
in Nature exiſting, to reQity and adjuſt them by. 

Thirdly, Where the ſignification of the Word is referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known, 

Fourthly, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real 
Eſſence of the Thing, are not exaQly the lame. 

Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral 
Words that are inteiligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible 
at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple Ideas which 
another has no Organs or Faculties to attain 3 as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need 
not here be mentioned. 

In all thefe Caſes we ſhall find an Imperfection in Words, 
which I {hall more at large explain, in their particular Ap- 

plication 
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plication to our ſeveral forts of Ideas: For if we examine 
them, we ſhall find that the Names of Mixed Modes, are moſi 
liable to Doubtfulneſs and Imperfection, for the two firſt of theſe 


Rea ſons; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for the two latter. 
$. 6. Firft, the Names of mixed Modes, are 


1 many of them liable to great Uncertainty and 
doubtful. Firſt, Obſcurity in their Signification, 

Becauſe the I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition thoſe com- 
Ideas they plex Ideas are often made up of. Jo make 
and for, are Words ſerviceable to the End of Communica- 
fo complex, tion, it is neceſſary (as has been ſaid) that they 


excite, in the Hearer, exaaly the ſame Jeg 
they ſtand for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men 
fill one another's Heads with Noiſe and Sounds; but convey 
not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not before one another 
their Ideas, which is the End of their Diſcourſe and Language, 
But when a Ward ſtands for a very complex Idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy for Men to form 
and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as to make the Name in Com- 
mon Uſe ſtand for the fame preciſe Idea, without any the leaſt 
Variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that Mens Names-or very 
compound Ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, 
have ſeldom, in two different Men, the ſame preciſe Signifi— 
cation, ſince one Man's complex Idea ſeldom agrees with ano- 
ther's, and often differs from his own, from that which he had 
yeſterday or will have to-morrow. 
$. 7. II. Becauſe the Names of mixed Mod-s 
Sen for the moſt part want Standards in Nature, 
B-cauſethey whereby Men may reQtify and adjuſt their Sig. 
have no Stan- mification z therefore they are very various and 
dards. doubtful. They are Aſſemblages of Ideas put 
together at the pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing 
its own Ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions, 
whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but 
ta denominate and rank Things as they come to agree, 
with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has made. He that 
firſt brought the Word, Sham, Wheedle, or Banter, in uſe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Ideas he made it ſtand 
tor: And as it is with any new Names of Modes that are now 
brought into any Language; ſo was it with the old ones when 
they were firſt made ute of. Names therefore that ſtand 
for Collections of Ideas, which the Mind makes at pleaſure, 
muſt needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Collec- 
tiong 
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tions are no where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor 
any Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them. What 
the Word Murder, or Sacrilege, Sc. fignihes, can never be 
known from things themſelves : There be many of the parts 
of thoſe complex Ideas, which are not viſible in the Action it» 
ſelf: the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy "hinge, 
which make a Pait of Murder, or Sacrilege, have no neceſſary 
Conne ion with the outward and viſible Action of him that 
commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the murder eis committed, and 1s all the Action, 
that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural Connection with thule 
other Ideas, that make up the complex one named Murder. 
They have their Union and Combination only from the Un- 
derſtanding, which unites them under one Name: But uniting 
them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but that the 
Signification of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Col- 
le&tions, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different 
Men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves, 
and their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary 1deas. 

$. 8. It is true, common Uſe, that is the Rule Propriety not 
of Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford # /ufficient Ro- 
ſome Aid, to ſettle the Signification of Lan- ay. 
guage; and it cannot be denied, but that in 
ſome meaſure it does. Common Ule regulates 
the Meaning of Words pretty well for common Converſation 
that nobody having an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe Sig- 
nification of Words, nor determine to what Ideas any one ſhall 
annex them, common Uſe is not ſuſſicient to adjuſt them to 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes : there heing ſcarce any Name, of any 
very complex Idea (to ſay nothing of others) which in common 
Uſe, has not a great Latitude, and which keeping within the 
Bounds of propriety, may not be made the Sign of far different 
Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Mealure of Propriety itſelt being 
no where eſtabliſhed, it is ofen Matter of Diſpute, whether 
this or that way of uſing a Word, be Propri-ty of Speech, or 
no. From all which it is evident, that the Names of ſuch kind 
of very complex Ideas, are naturally liable to this Imperfection, 
to be of doubt ful and uncertain Signification: ard even in Men, 
that have a Mind to underſtand one another, do not always 
and tor the ſame Idea in the Speaker and Hearer, Though the 
Names Glory and Gratitude be the fame in every Man's Mouth 
through a whole Country, ye: the complex collective Idea, 
which every one thinks on, or imends by that name, is appa— 
rently very different in Men uſing the ſame L. anguage. 
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$&. 9. The way alſo wherein the Name cf 

du ta 27 mixed Modes are ordinarily learned, does not a 
Names, contri- little contribute ta the Doubtfulneſs of their Sig- 
utes alſo to nification. For if we will obſerve how Children 
their Doubt= learn Languages, we ſhall find that to make 
fulneſs. them underſtand what the Names of ſimple Ideas, 
| or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily 
ſhew them the Thing whereof they would have them have the 
Idea, and then repeat to them, the Name that ſtands for it, as 
White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as for mixed Modes, 
eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, the Sounds, 
are uſually learned firſt; and then to know what complex Idea. 
they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the Explication of 
others, or (which happens for the moſt part) are left to their 
own Obſervation and Induſtry ; which being little laid out in 
the Search of the true and preciſe Meaning of Names, thoſe 
moral Words are, in moſt Men's Mouths, little more than 
bare Sounds; or when they have any, it is for the moſt part 
but a looſe and very undetermined, and conſequently obſcure 
and confuſed Signification. And even thoſe thetnſelves who 
have with more Attention ſettled their Notions, do yet hardly 
avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex Ideat, 
different from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudious 
Men make them the Signs of. Where ſhall one find any, ei- 
ther controverfral Debate or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning Ho- 
nour, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is not eaſy 
to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them ; which is 
nothing but this, that they are not agreed in the Signification 
of thoſe Words; nor have in their Minds the ſame complex 
Ideas which they make them ſtand for; and ſo all the conteſts 
that follow thereupon, are only about the Meaning of a Sound. 
And hence we ſee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whe- 
ther Divine or Human, there is no End : Comments beget 
Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Explica- 
tions: And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the Signifi- 
cation of theſe moral Words, there is no End. Theſe Ideas of 
Men's making, are, by Men ſtill having the fame Power, mul- 
tiplied in infinitum. Many a Man, who was pretty well ſatiſ— 
fied of the Meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in the 
Code, at firſt reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, 
quite loſt the Senſe of it, and by thoſe Elucidations, given 
riſe or increaſe to his Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon the 
Place. I ſay not this, that I think Commentaries needleſs; 
but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of Mixed Modes natu- 
rally 
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rally are, even in the Mouths of thoſe who had both the Inten- 
tion and Faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as Language was capa— 
ble to expreſs their 'I houghts. _ | 
S. 10. What Obſcurity this has unavoicably /e un. 
brought upon the W rwings of Men, who have Siebe 05. 
lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it {city in an- 
will be needleſs to take Notice: ince the nume tient Authors. 
rous Volumes of learned Men, employing their 
Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ſhew 
what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning ate requ:red, 
to find out the true meaning of Antient Authors, But there 
being no Writings we have any great concernment to be very 
folicitous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either 
Truths we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, 
and draw Inconveniencies on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, 
we may be leſs anxious about the Senle of other Authors, who 
writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater neceſ- 
ſity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil 
depending not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of 
their Notions : and therefore in the reading of them, it they 
do not ule their Words with a due clearnels and peripicuity, 
we may lay them aſide, and without any Injury done them, re- 
folve thus with ourfelves : 


Si non vis intelligi, d:hes negligi. 


F. 11. If the Significaiion of the Names of mixed Modes be 
certain, becaule there are not real Standards exiſting in Na- 
ture, to which thole Ideas are reieried, and by which they may 
be adjuſted, the Names of Sub/tances are of advubtful Significa- 
tion, or a4 Contrary Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Ideas they Hand tor 
are ſuppoſed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are re— 
ferred to Standards made by Nature, In our Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces we have not ihe Liberty, as in mixed Modes, to frame what 
Combinations we think fit, to be the characteriſt cal Notes, to 
rank and cenominate Things by. In thele we mutt tollow Na- 
ture, {uit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and regulate 
the Signification of their Names by the ! hings themlelves, if 
we will have our Names to be the Sigus of them, and ſtand tor 
them. Here, it is true, we have Patterns to follow ; but Pat- 
terns that will make the Sivnihcaiion of their Names Very un» 
certain: For Names mult be of «a very unfteaty and various 


meaning, if the Ideas they ſiand fer be refteried to Standards 


withouc us, that either cannot be known at all, or can be known 
but imperſecliy aid uncertain!y. 
Vor. II. G 6. 12. 
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„ F. 2. The Names of Subſtances have, as has 
Wee ro been ſhewed, a double Reference in their ordi- 


red, Firſfl io real Nary Ute, 


Eſſences that Firſt, Sometimes they are made to. ſtand 
cannot be for, and ſo their Signification is ſuppoſed to 
known. agree to, T he real conſtitution of T hings, from 


which all their Properties flow, and in which 
they all cenire. But this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to 
be called) Eſſence, berg utterly unknown to us, any Sound 
that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its Appli- 
cation; and it will be impoſſible to know, what Things are, 
or ought to be called an Horſe, or Aatimony, when thoſe 
Words are put for real Eſſences, that we have no [deas of at 
all, And therefore, in this Suppoſition, the Names of Sub- 
fiances being referred to Standards that cannot be known, their 
Sigmfication can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe 
Standards, 
| $- 13. Secondly, The ſimple Ideas that are 
Secondly, To co- found to co-exiſt in Subſtances, being that 
exiſling Qua- Which their Names immediately ſignify, theſe, 
lities, which as united in the ſeveral Sorts of '] hings, are 
are known but the proper Standards to which their Names are 
imper fedtly. reterred, and by which their Significations 
may belt be reQified. But neither will theſe 
Archetypes ſo well ſerve for this purpoſe, as to leave theſe 
Names, without very various and uncertain Significations, 
Becaule theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt, and are united in 
the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and having all an 
equal Right to go into the ſame complex ſpecifick Idea, which the 
ſpecifick Name 1s to ſtand for, Men, though they propoſe to 
themlelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, yet frame very 
different Ideas abunt it: and ſo the Name they ule for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Sig- 
nifications. The ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex 
Ideas, being moſt of them Powers, in relation to Changes, 
which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bodies, 
are almoit infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what a great 
Variety of Alterations any one of the baſer Metals 1s apt to 
receive from the diffeient Application only of Fire: and how 
much a greater Number of changes any of them will receive 
in the Hands of a Chymiſt, by the Application of other Bodies, 
will not think it ſtrange, that 1 count the Properties of any 
ſort of Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely known 


by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable of. 
They 
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They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know 
the preciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſcover— 
ed by different Men, according to their various Skill, Artenti- 
on, and Ways of handling: who therefore cannot chooſe but 
have different Ideas of the ſame Subſtance, and therefore make 
the Signification of its common Name very various and uncer- 
tain, For the complex [deas of Subſtances, being made up of 
ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature, every 
one has a right to put into his complex Idea, thoſe Qualities, he 
has found to be united together, For tho? in the Subſtance 
Gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with Colour and Weight, yet avo- 
- ther thinks Solubility in Agua Regia, as neceſſary to be joined 
with that Colour in his Idea of Cold as any one does its Fuſi- 
bility 3 Solubility in Aqua Regia being a Quality as conſtantly 
joined with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibility, or any other ; 
others put in its Ductility or Fixednels, c. as they have been 
taught by Tradition or Experience, Who of all theſe has eſta- 
bliſhed the right Signification of the Word Geld? Or who ſhall 
be the Judge to determine? Each has his Standard in Nature, 
which he appeals to, and with Reaſon thinks he has the ſame 
right to put into his complex Idea ſignified by the Word Gold, 
thoſe Qualities which upon 'I'rial he has found united; as ano- 
ther, who has not fo well examined, has to leave them out; or 
| a third, who has made other Trials, has to putin others. For 
the Union in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground 
| of their Union in one complex Idea, who can ſay, one of 
them has more Reaſon to be put in, or left out, than another? 
From whence it will unavoidably follow, that the com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances in Men uſing the ſame. Name for them, 
will be very various; and ſo the Significations of thoſe Names 
very uncertain, 
$. 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular 2 
thing exiſting, which in ſome of its 1 dear, og e 
does not communicate with a greater, and in jj, BY 
others with a leſs number of particular Beings : are known but 
Who ſhall determine in this Caſe, which are imperfectly. 
thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Collection, 
that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name: or can with any 
juſt Authority preſcribe, which obvious or common Qualities 
are to be left out; or which more ſecret, or more particular, 
are to be put into the Signification of the Name of any Suh- 
ſtance? All u together, ſeldom or never fail to produce that 
various and doubtful Significatimm in the Names of Subſtances, 
which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, when 
we come to a Philolophical Uſe of them. 
| G 2 F. 15. 
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1 $. 15, It is true, as to Civil and common Conver- 
33 - ſation, the general Names of Subſtances, regu-= 
may ſerve for lated in their ordinary Signification by ſeme 
Civil, but nos Obvious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure 
well for Philo. in Things of known ſeminal Propagation, and 
ſophical Uſe. in other Subſtances, for the moſt Part by Co- 

lour, joined with fome other ſenſible Qualities) 
dy well enough to delign the Things Men would be underſtood 
to ſpcak of: And fo they uſually conceive well enough the Sub- 
ſtances meant by the Word Go/d or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the 
une fromthe other, But in Philofopbical Enquiries and Debates, 
where general "truths are to be eftablithed, and Conſequences 
drawn em, Poſitions laid down, there the preciſe Signification 
of the Names of Subſtances will be found, not only not to be 
well eſtabliſhed, but alſo very hard to be ſo. For example, he 
that ſhall make Malleableneſs, or a certain Degree of Fixed- 
neſs, a part of his complex Idea of Gold, may make Propoſiti- 
ons concerning Gold, and draw Contequences trom them, that 
will truly and clearly follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a Signi- 
fication: but yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to 
admit, nor be convinced of their Truth, who makes not Mal- 
leable neſs, or the ſame degree of Fixedneſs, part of that com- 
plex Idea that the Name Gold, in his ule of it, ſtands for, 
Inflance Li- $. 16. This is a natural and almoſt unavoid- 
quorof Nerves, able Imperfection in almoſt all the Names 
| of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, 
which Men will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed 
or looſe Notions, they come to more {tri and cloſe Enquiries, 
For then they will be convinced how doubtful and ob{cure thoſe 
Words are in their Signification, which in ordinary Uſe appeared 
very clear and dete1mined. I was once in a Meeting of very 
learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by Chance there aroſe 
u Queſtion, whether any Liquor paſſed thro' the Filaments of 
the Nerves. The Debate having been managed a good while, 
by Variety of Arguments on both Sides, I (who had been uled 
to ſuſpe& that the greateſt pait of Diſputes were more about the 
. Signification of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception 
of 71 hings) defired, That before they went any further on in 
this Difpute, they would firſt examine, and ettabliſh among 
them, what the Word Liquor ſignified. They at firſt were a 
| linle fwrpriſed at the Propoſel; and had they been Perſons 
leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a very 
frivolous or extravagant one : Since there was no one there 
| that 
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that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perſeQly, what the 
word Liquor ſtood for; which, | think too, none of the moſt 
perplexed Names of Subſtances, However they were pleaſed 
to comply with my Motion, and upon examination found, that 
the Signification of that Word was not fo ſettled and certain, 
as they had all imagined; but that each of them made it a Sign 
of a differert complex Idea. This made them perceive, that 
the main of their Ditpute was about the Signification of that 
Term; and that they differed very liiile in their Opinions, 
concerning ſome fluid and ſub ile Matter, -afſing through the 
Conduits of the Nerves ; thouzh 11 was not i» caly t' agree 
whether it was to be called Liquor, or no; a Thing which when 
conſidered, they thought it not worth the co::tending about, 
$. 17. How much this is the Caſe in the grea eſt e 
art of Di;putes, that Men are engaged ſo h l G3: 
in, I thall, perhaps, have an Occaſion in another 
lace to take Notice. Let us only here conſidef a little more 
exactly the foremeniioned Inſtance of the Word Gold, and we 
ſhall ſee how hard it is precitely to determine its Signification. 
1 think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body ot a certain. 
yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Chil- 
dren have annexed that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a 
Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold, Others finding 
Fuſibility joined with that yellow Colour in certain Parcels of 
Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea to which 
they give the Name Gold, to denote a fort of Subſtance; and 
fo exclude from being God all ſuch ſhining yellow Bodies, as 
by Fire will be reduced to Aſhes ; and admit to be of that 
Species, or to be comprehended onder that Name Gold, only 
ſuch Subſtances as, having that ſhining yellow Colour, will b 
Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another by the 
ſame Reaſon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
ſtraitly joined with that Colour, as its Fuſtbility, he thinks has 
the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and to be ſignified by 
its Name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of fuch 
a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect; and. fo on of all the 
reſt : Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon why ſome of the 
inſeparable Qualities that are always unit:d in Nature, ſhould 
be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left out: Or why 
the Word Gold, ſignifying that fort of Body the Ring on his 
Finger is made of, ſhould determine that fort, rather by its 
Colour, Weight and Fuſibility; than by its Colour, Weight 
and Solubility i in Aqua Regia : Since the diſſolving it by that 
Liquor, is as inſeparable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire; and 
they 
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they are both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 
Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to 
operate diffcrently upon it. For by what right 1s it, that Fuſt- 
bility comcs to be a Part of the Eiſence ſignified by the Word 
Gold, and Solubility but a Property of it? Or why 1s its Colour 
part of the Eflence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property? 
T hat which I mean, is this, "That thele being all but Proper- 
ties, depending on its real Conttitution : and nothing but Powers, 
either active or paſſive, in Reference to other Bodies, no one 
has Authority to determine the Signification of the Word Gold, 
(s referred to ſuch a Body exilting in Nature) more to one 
Collection of Ideas to be lound in that Body, than to another: 
W hereby the Signification of that Name mult unavoidably be 
very unceriain. Since, as has been laid, ſeveral People oblerve 
ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance, and I think, I may 
ſay, no-body all. And therefore have very imperfe& De- 
| ſcriptions of Things, and Words have very uncertain Significa- 
tions. 
$. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
The Names of oblerve, what has been before remarked, wiz. 
fempleldeas he That the Names of femple Ideas are, of all 
leaſt doubſſul. others, the leaſi liable t Miſtakes, and that for 
theſe Reaſons, Fit, becaule the Ideas they 
ſtand for, being each but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier 
got and more cleatly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which uſually 
attends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances of mixed Modes, 
in which the preciſe Number of fimple [ras that make them 
up, are not eaſily agreed, and io readily kept in the Mind. 
And, Secordly, Becauſe they are never reterred to any other 
Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immediately ſignify: 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signification of 
the Names of Subſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives 
occaſion to ſo many diſputes, Men that do not previouſly 
uſe their Words, or on Purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, fel- 
dom miſtake in any Language, which they are acquainted 
with, the Ule and Signification of the Names of ſimple Ideas 
White and Sweet, Yell;w and Bitter, cairy a very obvious 
Meaning with them, which every one preciſely comprehends, 
or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be inform- 
ed, But what preciſe ColleQtion of ſimple Ideas, Meodeſly, 
or Frugality, ſtands for in another's Uſe, is not ſo certainly 
known. Ard however we are apt to think, we well enough 
know, what is meant by Gold or Iron; yet the preciſe com- 
plex 
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plex Idea, others make them the Signs of, is not fo certain: 
And | believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Hearer, 
they ſtand for exactly the ſame Collection. Which muil needs 
produce Miſtakes and Diſputes whenever they are made ute ol in 
Diſcourſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Piopoſiti— 
ons, and would ſeitle in their Minds univerial Truths, and con- 
ſider the Conſequences thai follow from them, 

$. 19. By the ſame Rule, The Names of ſim- 1 
ple Modes are next to thoſe of ſimple Ideas, leaſt 1 2 
liable to Doubt and Uncertainty, «|pecially thole Modes. 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have to 
clear and diſtinct 7dzas, Whoever, that had a Mind to un- 


dei ſtand them, miſtook the ordinary Meaning of Seven, or a 


Triangle? And in general the leaſt compounded Idæeag in every 
kind have the leaſt dubious Names. 

$. 20. Mixed Modes, therefore, that are made 

b . ; ious ſimple 4 The moſt 
up but of a iew and obvious ſimple Ideas, have 1 

0 * > ad ear 

uſually Names of no very unceitain Significa- 1 ; ; 
: h S Names of very 
tion, But the Names of mixed Mades, which compennded 
comprehend a great Number of ſimple Ideas, „re Modes 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- and Subſtances. 
mined Meaning, as has been ſhewn, The 
Names of Subſtances, being annexed to Ideas, that are neither 
the real Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns 
they are reteired to, ate liable yet to greater Imperte Sions and 


Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a philoſophical Ute 


of them, 

$. 21. The great Diſorder that happens in our 83 
Names of Subſtances, proceeding for the moſt a 3-adeg 
Part from our Want of Knowledge, and Inability cατ ed upon 
to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions, it may Words, 
probably be wondered, Why I charge this as an 
Imperfeflion rather upon our Wards than Underſtandings, This 
Exception has ſo much Appearance of Juſtice, that I think 
mylſelt obliged to give a Reaſon, why | have tollowed tins 
Method. I muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt began this 
Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had 
not the leaſt Thought that any Conſideration of Words was 
at all neceſſary to it. But when having paſſed over the Ori- 
ginal and Compoſition of our Ideas, | began to examine the 
Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, 1 found it had ſo 
near a Connection with Words, that unleſs their Force and 
Manner of Signification were firſt well obſerved, there could 
be very little faid clearly and pertinently concerning _—_ 

edge; 
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ledge : which being converſant about Truth, had conſtantly 
to do with Propoſitions. And tho? it terminated in "Things, 
yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by the Intervention of 
Words, that they ſeemed icarce teparable from our general 
Knowledge, At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves fo much be- 
tween our Undetſtandings and the Truth, which it would con- 
template and apprehend, that like the Medium through which 
vilible Objects pals, their Obſcutity and Diforder does not ſel- 
dom caſt a Miſt betcre our Eyes, and impoſe upon our Under- 
Nandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put upon 
themſelves as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men's Dif- 
putes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, and 
their unceriain or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have Reaſon 
to think this no ſmall Obſtacle in the Way to Knowledge, 


which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warned of, 


becaule it has been ſo far from being taken Notice of as an In- 
convenience, that the Arts of improving it have been made the 
Buſineſs of Men's Study ; and obtained the Reputation of 
Learning and Subtlety, as we fhall ſee in the following Chap- 
ter. But ] am apt to imagine, that were the ImperfeCtions of 
Language, as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, more thoroughly 


. weighed, a great many of the Controverſies that make ſuch a 


Noiſe in the World, would of themſelves ceaſe ; and the Way 
to Knowledge, and perhaps, Peace too, lie a great deal opener 
than ut does, | 

| F. 22. Sue I am, that the Signification of 
T his ſhould Words, in Larguages, depending very much 
teich us Mide- on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him 
ration in im- that uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great 
fofing our au. Uncertainty to Men of the fame Language and 
Senſe of old Courtry. This is ſo evident in the Greek Au— 
Hutders. thors, that he that ſhall peruſe their Writings 
will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtind Language, tho? 
the lame Words. But when to this natural Difficulty in every 
Country, there ſhall be added different Countries and remote 
Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, 
c. every one of which influenced the Signification of their 
Words then. though to us now they are loſt and unknown, 17 
would become us to be charitable one to anither in our Interpretati- 
ens or Miſunderſlunding of thole antient Writings, which, tho? 
of great Conrcernment to be undeiftood, are liable to the 
unavoidable Difficulties of Speech, which, (it we expe the 
Names of ſimple Ideas, and ſome very obvious Things) is not 


capable 


| 


| 
: 
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capable without a conſtant defining the Terms, of conveying 
the Senſe and Intention of the Speaker, without any Manner of 
doubt and uncertainty to the Hearer. And in Dilſcourles of 
Religion, Law, and Morality, as they are Matters of the 
highett Concernment, fo there will be the greateſt D.fficulty. 

$. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on 
the Old and New Teſtament, are both too maniteſt Fruots of 
this. Tho' every thing faid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, nay, cannot chooſe hut be very fallible in 
the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the 
Will of GOD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to 
that Doubt and Uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
Sort of Conveyance ; when even his Son, whilſt clothed in 
Fleſh, was ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of 
human Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his 
Goodnels, that he hath ſpread before all the World, tuch le- 
gible Characters of his Works and Providence, and given all 
Mankind io ſufficient a Light of Reaſon, that they to whom 
this written Word never came, could not, (whenever they ſet 
themſelves to fearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or 
of the Obedience due io him, Since then the Precepts of Na- 
tural Religion are plain and very intelligible to all Mankind, 
and ſeldom come to be controverted; and other revealed 
Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and Languages, 
are liable to the common and natural Obſcurities and Difhcul- 
ties incident to Words, methinks it would become us to be 
more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs 
magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our own 
Senſe and Interpretations of the latter. 
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CHAP. 
Of the Abuſe of Words. 


F. I. Eſides the ImperfeQion that is natu- p 
| rally in Language, and the Obſcu- 1 
rity and Confuſion that is ſo hard to : 

be avoided in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults 
and Negle&s which Men are guilty of, in this way of commu— 
nication, whereby they render theſe Signs leſs clear and diſtin& 
in their Signification, than naturally they need to be. 

6. 2. 
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| $. 2. Fir, In this kind, the firſt and moſt 

MATEO palpable A905 is, the uſing of Words without 

or avithourt Clear and diſtin Ideas; or, which is worſe, 

clear Ideas. Signs without any thug ſiguificd. Of thele 
there are two Sorts : 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that 
if they be examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, 
and their appropriated Ule, not to ſtand for any clear and di- 
ftinQ Ideas. Thee, for the molt Part, the ſeveral SeFs of Phi- 
lolophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out of the 
Way of common Apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange 
Opinions, or cover ſome Weaknels of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom 
tail to Coin new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be ex- 
amined, may juttly be called inſignificant Terms. For having 
either had no determinate Collection of Ideas annexed to them, 
when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well ex- 
ecuted, will be found inconſiſtent, it is no Wonder if after- 
wards, in the vulgar Uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongſt thoſe who think 
it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diftin- 
guiſhing CharaCters of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their Heads to examine what are the preciſe [deas 
they ſtand for, I ſhall not need heie to heap up Inſtances, 
every one's Reading and Converſation will ſufficiently furniſh 
him: Or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint- 
Maſters of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School-Men and 
Metaphyſicians, (under which, I think, the diſputing Natural 
and Moral Philoſophers ct theſe latter Ages may be compre- 
hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him, 

F. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this Abuſe yet farther, 
who take ſo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 
Notation have ſcaice any clear and diſtinct Ideas which they 
are annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they 
familiarly uſe Words, which the Propriety of Language has 
aſſixed to very important Ideas, without any diſtine! Meaning at 
all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &c. are Words frequent enough 
in every Man's Mouth ; but it a great many of thoſe who uſe 
them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by them, they would 
be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer: A plain Proof, 
that though they have learned thoſe Sounds, and have them 
ready at their 'T ongue's end, yet there are no determined Ideas 
laid up in their Minds, which are to be expreſſed to others by 
them. X IT | 

5. 4. 
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. 4. Men having been accuſtomed from their 
ce to learn Wards, which are eaſily got and 22 
retained, before they knew, or had framed the Wames 3 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or the Ideas they 
which were to be found inthe Things they were belong to. 
thought to and tur, they uſually continue to do ſo 
all their Lives, and without taking the Pains neceſſary to ſettle 
in their Minds determined Ideas, they uſe their Words for ſuch 
unſteady and contuled Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other People ule ; as if their very 
Sound neceſſarily carried with it contlantly the ſame Meaning, 
This, though Men make a ſhift with in the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and therefore they make ſigns till they are ſo: Yet this Intig- 
nificancy in their Words, when they come to reaſon con» 
cerning either their Tenets' or Imereft, manifeftly fills their 
Dilcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and 
Jargon, eſpecially in Moral Matters, where the Words for the 
molt part, landing for arbitrary and numerous Collections of 
Ideas, not regularly and permanently united in Nature, their 
bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure 
and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words 
they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours ; and that they may 
not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them conhdently, 
without much troubling their Heads abuut a certain fixed 
Meaning; whereby, beſides the Eaſe of it, they obtain this 
Advantage, That as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the 
Right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced that they are in 
the Wrong ; it being all one to go about te draw thoſe Men 
out of their Miſtakes, who have no letiled Notions, as to dif. 
pofleſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no leitled abode, 
This ] gueſs io be ſo ; and every one may obſerve in himſelf 
and others, whether it be or no. x 

g. 5. Sccondly, Another great Abuſe of Words 
is Iaconſlancy in the Uſe of them, It is hard to Fecondly, Un- 
find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecial- Peady Applica- 
iy of Contioverſy, wherein one ſhall not ob- tion of them. 
ſerve, if he read with Attention, the ſame Words 
(and thoſe commonly the molt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
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upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one 


Colle &ion of ſimple Ideas, and ſometimes for another, which 
is a perſe&t Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for 
Signs of my [deas, to make them known to others, not by any 
natural Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, it of PR 
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Cheat and Abuſe, when | make them ſtand ſometimes for one 
Thing, and ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof 
can be imputed to nothing but «reat Folly, or greater Ditho- 
neſty. Anda Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with 
as much Fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers tand ſome-— 
times for one, and fometimes for another Collection ot Units, 
(v. g. this CharaQter 3 Nand ſometimes for thrice, ſometimes 
for tour, and fometimes for eight) as in his Dilcourle, or Rea- 
lonirg, make the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections of 
ſimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I won- 
der who would have to do with them? One who would ſpeak 
thus in the Affairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſome-— 
times, ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as be{t ſerved his Advantage, 
would preſently have clapped upon him one of the two Names 
Men conſtantly are diſguſted with. And yet in Arguings, and 
learned Conteſts, the ſame ſort of proceeding paſtes commonly 
for Wit and Learning ; but to me it appears a greater Diſho- 
neſty than the mifplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a 
Debt; and the Cheat the greater, by how much 'Iruthis of 
greater Concernment and Value than Money. 
zr af $. 6. 7hirdly, Another Abuſe of Language, is an 
NE. affefted Obſcurity, by either applying old Words 
ty by wrong to new and unuſual Significations, or introducing 
Application. new and ambiguous Terms, without defining 
either; or elſe putting them ſo together, as may 
canfound their ordinary Meaning. Tho? the Peripatetick Phi- 
lolophy has been moſt eminent in this Way, yet other Seas 
have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of them 
that are not cumbered with ſome difficulties, (ſuch is the Im- 
perfection of Human Knowledge) which they have been fain 
to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signi— 
fication of Words, which, like a Miſt before People's Eyes, 
might kinder their weak Parts from being diſcovered, That 
Body and Extenſion in common Ule ſtand for two diſtinct Ideas, 
is plain to any one that will refle& a little. For were 
their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be proper and 
as intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the Exten- 
fron of a Body ; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſlary 
to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Mil- 
chiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
the Libera] Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſputing 
hath added much to the natural Imperfection of Languages, 
whilſt it has been made Uſe of and fitted to perplex the Signi- 
fication 
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fication of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge and 
Truth of Things: And he that will look into that ſort of 
learned Writings, will find the Words there much myre ob- 
ſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than 
they are in ordinary Converſation, 

$. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where 
Men's Parts and Learning are eſtimated by 
their Skill in Di/puting. And if Reputation and 
Reward thall attend theſe Conqueſts, which 
depend moſtly on the Fineneſs and Niceties 
of Words, it is no wonder if the Wit of Men ſo employed, 
ſhould perplex, involve and ſubtilize the Signification of 
Sounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing or 
defending any Queſtion ; the Victory being adjudged not to him 
who had Truth on his fide, but the laſt Word in the Diſpute. 

F. 8. This, tho' a very uſeleſs Skill, and that ,, line it $ub 
which 1 think the direct oppoſite to the Ways of lat NE TINT 
Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the & 
laudable and eſteemed Names of Sub/lety and Acuteneſs ; and has 
had the Applauſe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one 
Part of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, ſince 
the Philoſophers of old, (the diſputing and wrangling Philoſo- 
phers, I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with Reaſon taxes) 
and the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, tor their 
great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal to be pre- 
tended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable Web of 
perplexed Words, and procure themſelves the Admiration of 
others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, 
becauſe they could not be underſtood: whilſt it appears in all 
Hiſtory that theſe profound Doctois were no wiſer, nor more 
uſeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but ſmall Advan- 
tage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived : Un- 
leſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no new 
Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the 
Signification of old ones, and ſo bringing all Things into Queſ- 
tion and Diſpute, were a Thing profitable to the Life of Man, 
or worthy Commendation and Reward. 

$. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Dil- This Learnin 
putants, thele all-knowing Doctors, it was to the es little ras. 
unſcholaſtic Stateſman, that the Governments fs Society. 
of the World owed theit Peace, Defence and 
Liberties; and from the illiterate and contemned Mechanick, 
(a Name of Diſgrace) that they received the E 
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Logick and 
Diſpute has 
much contri- 
buted to this. 
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of uſeful Arts, Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and 
learned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the 
"Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eafier Way to that 
Pitch of Authority and Dominion they had attained, than by 
amuſing the Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, 
or employing the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſputes, about 
unintelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled 
in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch way to 
gain Admittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd Doc- 
trines, as to guard them round about with Legions of objcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words: which yet make theſe Re- 
treats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than 
the Fortreſſes of fair Warriors; which if it be hard to 
get them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, but 
the Briars and 'Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets 
they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the 
Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abſurdity, but 
Obſcurity. . 

$. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art 


1 of keeping, even inquiſitive Men, from true 
of Knowledge Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 


and Communi- and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended 
eation. to inform the Underſtanding. For we fee, that 

Others, well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Edu- 
cation and Parts had not acquired that Acuteneſs, could in- 
telligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 
Uſe, make a Benefit of Language. But tho? unlearned Men 
well enough underſtood the Words 1/hite and Black, Cc. and 
had conſtant Notions of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words; 
yet there were Philoſophers found, who had Learning and 
Subtlety enough to prove, that Snow was black, i. e. to prove, 
that White was black; whereby they had the Advantage to de- 
ſtroy the Inſtruments and Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, 
Inſtruction and Society; whilſt with great Art and Subtlety 
they did no more but perplex and confound the Signification 
of Words, and thereby render Language leſs uſeſul, than the 
real Defe&s of it had made it; a Gift which the illiterate had 
not attained to. | 


As uſeful as 
to confound the 


$ 11. Theſe learned Men did equally in- 
ſtruct Men's Underſtandings, and profit their 


Sound of the Lives, as he who ſhould alter the Signification 
Letters. of known CharaQers, and, by a ſubtle Device 
| of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capacity 

of the literate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould in his Writing, 
ws ſhew, 
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ſhew, that he could put A for B, and D for E, Sc. to the no 
ſmall Admiration and benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſe- 
leſs to put Blact, which is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one 
ſenſible Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, 
i, e. to call Snow Black, as to put this mark 4, which is a Cha- 
raQer, agreed on to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B, which 
is agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech. 

$. 12. Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopped in logi= 7, 4,1 rs 
cal Niceties, or curious empty Speculations ; it perplexed Reli- 
hath invaded the great Concernments of human gion and Fuſ- 
Life and Society; obſcured and perplexed the zice. 
material Truths of Law and Divinity; brought 
Confuſion, Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 
kind; and if not deſtroyed, yet in great Meaſure rendered uſe- 
leſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice, What bave 
the greateſt parts of the Comments and Diſputes upon the 
Laws of GOD and Man, ſerved for, but to make the meaning 
more doubttul, and perplex the Senſe? What have been the 


Effect of thoſe multiplied curious DiſtinQions, and acute Nice- 


ties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more 
unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs ? How elſe comes 
it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, 
in their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood, ſpeaking 
to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo? And as 1 remark- 
ed before, doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary 
Capacity, very well underſtands a Text, or a Law, that he 
reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; who 
by that time he hath done explaining them, makes the Words 
ſignify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. 

$- 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Pro- And ought not 
feſſions have occaſioned this, I will not here ex- 0 paſs for 
amine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether Learning. 
it would not be well for Mankind, whole Concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and what they ought, and not to 
ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to 
and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the Uſe of 
Words were made plain and direct; and that Language which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bond of 
Society, ſhould not be employed to darken Truth, ard unſettle 
People's Rights; to raiſe Miſts and render unintelligible both 
Morality and religion? Or that at leaſt, it this will happen, 
it ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to do fo? 
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Fourthly, tak- F. 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Word: 
ing them for i, taking them fer Things. This though it 
Things. in ſome Dcgree concerns al Names in general, 
yet more particular affe ds thole of Subitances, 
To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 
Thoughts to any one Syſtem, ard give themſelves up into a 
firm Belief of the Perfection of any received Hypotheſis ; 
whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the 'I'erms of that 
SeQ are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they pert. &- 
ly correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that 
has been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does 
not think the ten Names, under which are ranked the ien 
Predicaments, to be exaQaly conformable to the Na we of 
Things? Who is there of that School, that is not e ſuaded, 
that ſub/tantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abhorrence of a V 
cuum, intentional Spaces, c. are ſomething cal? | hele 
Words Men have learned from their very Entrance upon 
Knowledge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay 
great Streſs upon them ; and therefore they cannot quit the 
Opinion that they are conformable to Nature, and are the Re- 
preſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platoniſts 
have their Soul of the World, and the Epicureans their Endeavour 
towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce 
any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtinct Set of Perms that 
others underſtand not, But yet this Gibberiſh, which in the 
Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate 
Men's Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar uſe 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſigni— 
ficant : And ſhould Aerial and #thertal Vehicles come once, by 
the Prevalency of that DoQrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thoſe 'Terms would make Impreſſions on 
Mens Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the 
Reality of ſuch Things, as much as Peripatetick Forms and in- 
tentional Species have heretofore done. | 
Inſtance in $- 15. How much Names taken for T hings are apt 
Matter. to miſlead the Underſtanding, the attentive read- 
| ing of Philoſophical Writers would abundantly 
diſcover; and that perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any 
ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very fami- 
liar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there been about 
Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch Thing really in Nature, 
diſtin from Body ; as it is evident, the Word Matter ſtands for 
an Idea diſtin from the Idea of Body! For if the [deas theſe 


two 
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two Terms Rood for were preciſely the ſame, they might in- 
differently in all Places be put one for another, But we ſee, 
that tho” it be proper to ſay, There is ene Matter of all Badiet, 
one cannot ſay, There is one Zedy of all Matters : We famili- 
arly lay, one B:dy is bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh 
{and I think is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is bigger than 
another. Whence comes this then? wiz. from hence, that 
tho' Matter and Body be not really diſtin, but wherever there 
is the one, there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtand for 
two different Conceptions, whereot the one is incomplete, and 
but a part of the other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended 
hgured Subſtance, whereot Matter is but a partial and more 
confuſed Conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Sub- 
lance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and 
Figure : And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Matter, we ſpeak 
of it always as one, becauſe in Truth, it expreſly contains no- 
thing but the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where 
the ſame, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Mat- 
ter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of different Matter: in the 
World, than we do of different Solidities: tho' we both con- 
ceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Fi- 
gure are capable of Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt 
without Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the 
Name of ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no 
Doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and 
Diſputes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſo- 
phers concerning Materia Prima; which Imperfection or Abuſe, 
how far they may concern a great many other general Terms, 
T leave to be confidered. This, [ think, I may atleaſt ſay, that 
we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas 
only, and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue 
about Matter, -or any the like Term, we truly argue only about 
the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe Idea 
agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. Ard, it 
Men would tell what Ideas they make their Words ſtand for, 
there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the 
Search or Support of Truth, that there 1s. 

F. 16. But, whatever Inconvenience follows .  , 
from this miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that „, 
by conſtant and familiar Uſe, they charm Men in- 
19 Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. It would be 
a hard Matter to perſuade any one that the Words which his 
Father or School- maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a 
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Reverend DoQor uſed, ſignified nothing that really exiſted in 
Nature: Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men 
are ſo hardly drawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions 
purely Philoſophical, and where they have no other [ntereſt but 
Truth. For the Words they have a long Time been uſed to, 
remaining firm in their Minds, ?*iis no wonder that the wrong 
Notions annexed to them . not be removed. FO 

: $. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is 
* ＋ ay the ſetting them in the Place of 4 which they 
wwhat they can- do or can by no means ſigniſy. We may ob- 
not ſiguify. ſerve, that in the general Names of Subſtances, 

| whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known 

to us, when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm or deny 
any thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, 
or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain 
Sort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays, Gold is malleable, 
he means and would infinuate ſomething more than this, that 
what I call Gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this underſtood, viz. that Gold, i. e. 
what has the real Eſſence of Gold, is malleable ; which amounts 
to thus much, that Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable 
from the real Eſſence of Gcid. But a Man not knowing where- 
in that real Eflence conſiſts, the Connection in his Mind of 
Malleableneſs is not truly with an Eſſence he knows not, but 
only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, 
that Animal Ratienale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibus, 
is not a good Definition of a Man; 'tis plain, we ſuppoſe the 
Name Man in this Caſe to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Spe- 
cies, and would fignify, that a rational Animal better deſcribed 
that real Eſſence than a two legged Animal with broad Nails, and 
without Feathers, For elſe, why might not Plato as properly 
make the Word aylg@z@- or Man ſtand for his complex Idea, 
made up cf the Ideas of a Body, diſtinguiſhed from others by 
certain Shape and other outward Appearances, as Ariſtotle 
makes the complex Idea, to which he gave the Name dvb 
or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of Reaſoning joined toge- 
ther; unleſs the Name dyfgww@- or Man, were luppoled to 
ſtand for ſomething elfe, than what it ſignifies ; and to be put in 
the Place of ſome other Thing than the Idea a Man profeſſes 
he would expreſs by it ? | 
V. g. Putting $. 18, *Tis true, the Names of Subſtances 
them for the would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions 
real Effinces of made in them much more certain, were the real 
Subſtances. Eſſences of Subſtances the [deas in our Minds, 


which, 
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Which thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for want of thoſe real 
Eſſences, that our Words convey fo litile Knowledge or Cer- 
tainty in out Diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, 
to remove that ImperfeQion as much as it can, makes them, 
by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thing having that real 
Eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer Approaches to it. 
For though the Word Man or Gold, ſignify nothing truly but 
a complex Idea of Properties, united together in one fort of 
Subſtances: Yet there is ſcarce any body in the uſe of theſe 
Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names to ſtand for a 
Thing having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties de- 
pepd. Which is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of 
our Words, that by a plain Abuſe it adds to it, when we would 
make them ſtand tor ſomething, which not being in our com- 
plex Idea, the Name we uſe can no ways be the Sign of. 
5. 19. This thews us the Reaſon why in mixed 
Modes any of the Ideas, that make the Compoſi- — e 
tion of the complex one, being left out or chang- ee 


ed, it is allowed to be another Thing, 7. e. to be 2 * 
of another Species, as is plain in Chonce-Medley, Annes dnt 06 


Manſlaughter, Murder, Parricide, & .. The change the 
Reaſon wherect is, becauſe the complex Idea Species. 
ſignifed by that Name, is the real, as well as no- 
minal Eflence; and there is no ſecret Reference of that Name 
to any other Eſſepce bvt thet. But in Subſlances it is not fo. 
For tho? in that called Gold, one pu's into his complex Idea what 
another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet Men do not uſually 
think that therefore the Species is changed: Becauſe they ſe- 
cretly in their Minds refer that Name, and ſuppoſe it annexed 
to a real immutable Eſſence of a Thing exiſting, on which thoſe 
Properties depend. He that adds to his complex [dea of Gold, 
that cf Fixedneſs or Solubility in Ag. Regia, which he put 
not in it before, is not thought to have changed the Species; 
but only to have a more perfect Idea, by adding another ſim- 
ple Idea, which is always in fact joined with thoſe other, of 
which his former complex Idea conſiſted. But this reference 
of the Name to a Thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is fo 
tar from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve 
us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real Eſſence 
of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold, (which by ſtanding 
tor a more or leſs perfect Coile&Qion of ſimple Ideas, ſerves to 
deſign that fort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes 
to have no Sgriheation at all, being put for ſomewhat where- 
of we hare no Ida at all, and fo can ſignify nothing at all, 
| H a when 
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when the Body itſelf is away, For however it may be thought 
all one ; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a quite diffe- 
rent Thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and about a parcel 
of the Body itſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold laid before us ; 
though in Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the Name tor the 
J bing. x 
F. 20. That which I think very much diſpoſ- 
The Cauſe of es Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real 
the Abuje, 4 Tiſſences of Species, is the Suppoſition before- 
Suppoſition of mentioned, that Nature wol ks regularly in the 
— 5 Production of Things, and ſets the Boundaries 
ee — each of thoſe Species, by giving exactly the 
ly. ame real internal Conſtitution to each indivi- 
dual, which we rank under one general Name. 
Whereas any one who obſerves their different Qualities can 
hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by the ſame 
Name, are in the internal Conſtitution, as different one 
from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under dif- 
ferent ſpecifick Names. This Suppeſition, however, that the 
ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpe- 
cifick Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe Names for the 
Repreſentatives of thoſe real Eſſences, though indeed they ſigni- 
ty nothing but the complex Ideas they have in their Minds 
when they uſe them, So that, if I may ſo ſay, ſignifying one 
thing, and being ſuppoſed for, and put in the place of another, 
they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of Uſe, cauſe a great deal of 
Uncertainty in Men's Diſcourſes ; "eſpecially in thoſe who have 
thoroughly imbibed the Doarine of ſub/antial Forms, whete- 
by they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be de- 
termined and diſtinguiſhed. 
; | d. 21, But however prepoſterous and abſurd it 
1 a be, to FETs oy ere) Be for o_ wm ens 
. not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we know 
2 n not, it being in eſſect to make our Words the 
Signs of nothing; yet it is evident to any one 
who ever ſo little reflects, on the Uſe Men make of their Words, 
that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man aſks, whe- 
ther this or that Thing he ſees, let it be a Drill or a monſtrous 
Fetus, be a Man, or no; it is evident, the Queſtion is not, 
Whether that particular Thing agree to his complex Idea, ex- 
preſſed by the Name Man But whether it has in it the real 
Eſſence of a Species of Things which he ſuppoſes his Name 
Man to ſtand for, In which way of uſing the Names of Sub- 
ſ.ances, there are theſe ſalſe Suppoſitions contained. 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to 
which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed into Species. That every thing has a real Con- 
ſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenſible 
Qualities depend, is paſt Doubt : But I think it has been prov- 
ed, that this makes not the Diſtinction of Specics, as we rank 
them : nor the Boundaries of their Names. 

Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of theſe 
propoſed Eſſences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it, to enquire 
whether this or that Thing have the real Eſſence of the Species 
Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpecific Eſ- 
ſence known ? Which yet ts utterly falſe : And therefore ſuch 
Application of Names, as would make them ſtand for Ideas 
which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diſ- 
courſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a great Inconveni- 
ence in our Communication by Words. 

& 22, Sixthbly, There remains yet another Sixthly, 4 
more general, though perhaps leſs obſerved ſuppoſition that 
Abuſe of Wordt; and that is, that Men having 


be Words have a 
by a long and familiar Uſe annexed to them cer- certain and 


tain Ideas, they are apt to imagine ſe near and evident Signi- 
neceſſary a Connection between the Names and the fecation. 
Signification they uſe them in, that they for- 
wardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their Mean- 
ing is; and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the Words 
delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that in the Uſe of thoſe 
| common received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
| ceſſarily the ſame preciſe [4-25 Whence preſuming, that 
when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have there- 
by, as it were, ſet before others the very Thing they talk of. 
And ſo likewile taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtand- 
ing for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 
apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their 
own, or underſtand clearly others Meaning. From whence 
commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling, without Improve- 
ment or Information; whilſt Men take Words to be the conſtant 
regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in Truth are no more 
but the voluntary and unſteady Signs of their own Ideas. 
And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it is 
often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes aſks 
the Meaning ot their Terms: Though the Arguings one may 
every Day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there 
are few Names of complex Ideas, which any two Men uſe for 
the ſame juſt preciſe Colle ion. It is hard to name a ow 
which 
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which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is a Term, 
none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an 
Affront, to be aſked whit he meant by it. And yet if it comes 
in Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the 
Seed, have Life; whether the Embryo in an Egg betore Incu- 
bation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or Motion, be 
alive, or no? It is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſettled 
Idea does not always accumpany-the Uſe of ſo known a Word, 
as that of Life is. Some groſs and contuted Conceptions Men 
indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the common 
Words of their Language, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words 
Jerves them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. 
But this is not ſufficient for philoſophical Enquiries. Know- 
ledge and Reaſoning require preciſe determinate Ideas. And 
though Men will not be to importunately dull, as not to un- 
derſtand what others ſay, without demanding an Explication 
of their Terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correQ 
others in the uſe of the Words they receive from them ; yet 
where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Cale, I 
know not what Fault it can be to defire the Explication of 
Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious; or why a Man ſhould be 
aſhamed to own his Ignorance, in what Senſe another Man 
uſes his Words, ſince he has no other Way of certainly Know- 
ing it, but by being informed. This Abule ot taking Words 
upon truſt, has no where ſpread ſo far, nor with fo ill Effects, 
as amongſt Men of Letters. The Multiplication and Obſti- 
nacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid Waſte the intelleQual 
World, is owing to nothing more than to this ill ule oft Words. 
For though it be generally believed, that there is gieat Diver- 
ſity of Opinions in the Volumes and Variety of Controverſies 
the World is diſtrated with; yet the moſt E can find, that the 
contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their Argu- 
ings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Languages. 
For I am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting Terms, 
think upon Things, and know what they think, they think 
all the ſame ; Though perhaps what they would have be dif- 
ſerent. | 
F. 23. To conclude this Conſideration of the 
The ends of Imperte&ion and Abuſe of Language; the 
Language : ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others be- 
Firſt, Tocon- ing chiefly thele three; Firſt, to make known 
vey our Ideas. one Man's Thoughts or Ideas to another. Se- 
candly, To do it with as much Eaſe and Quickne/s 
as is poſſible ; and 7 irdly, Thereby to convey the Knowledge 
0 
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of Things: Language is either abuſed or deficient, when it 
fails of any of thefe Three. 

Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not 
open one Man's Ideas to another's View. Firſt, When Men 
have Names in their Mouths without any determined Ideas in 
their Minds, whereof they are Signs. Or, Secondly, When 
they apply the common received Names of any Language to 
Ideas, to which the common Uſe of that Language does 
not apply them: Or, Thirdly, When they apply them very 
unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and by and by 
for another Idea. | 

F. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying. their 
Thoughts, with all the Quickneſs and Eate that Secondly, To 
may be, when they have complex Ideas, without 4 7! with 
having diſtin Names for them. "This is ſome- Ruickneſs. 
times the Fault of the Language itſelf, which 
has not in it a Sound yet applied to ſuch a Signification ; and 
ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would ſnew another. | 

$. 24. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of Thirdly, 
Things conveyed by Men's Words, when their Therewith to 
{deas agree not to the reality of things. Tho? convey the 
it be a Defe&, that has its Original in our Ideas, Knowledge of 
which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of Tings. 
Things as Attention, Study, and Application 
might make them ; yet it fails not to extend itſelf to our Words 
too, when we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet ne- 
ver had any Realjty or Exiſtence. | 

$. 26. Firft, He that hath Words of any Lan- 
guage, without diſtinct Ideas in his Mind, to How Men's 
which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes Word: fail in 
them in Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe without 44 theſe. 
any Senſe or Signification; and how learned 
ſoe ver he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words, or learned Terms, 
is not much more advanced thereby in Knowledge, than he 
would be in Learning, who had nothing in his Study but the 
bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents of them. 
For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, according to 
the right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony 
of well-turned Periods, do yet amount to nothing but bare 
Sounds, and nothing elſe. | 


$. 27. Secondly, He that has complex Ideas, without par- 


ticular Names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than 


a Bookſeller, who had in his Warehouſe Volumes that lay 


there 
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there unbound, and without Titles; which he could there fore 
make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and 
communicate them only by Tale. I his Man is hindered in his 
Diſcourſe for want of Words to communicate his complex 
Ideas, which he is therefore forced to make known by an Enu- 
meration of the ſimple cnes that compoſe them; and fo is fain 
often to uſe twenty Words to expreſs what another Man ſig- 
nifies in ore, 

F. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign 
for the ſame Idea, but uſes the fame Words ſometimes in one, 
and ſometimes in another Signification, ought to pals in the 
Schocls ard Converſation for as fair a Man as he does in the 
Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral "I hings under the ſame 
Name. 


$. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language 
to Ideas different from thoſe which the common ule of that 
Country applies them, however his own Underſtanding may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able 
to convey much of it to others, without defining bis Terms. 
For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiatly known, and 
eaſily enter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them ; yet 
ſtanding for other Ideas than thoſe they are uſually annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
make known the Thoughts of him who uſes them. 

$. 30. I/, He that hath imagined io himſelf Subſtances 
ſuch as never have been, and filled his Head with Ideas which 
have not any correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives ſettled and dehned Names, may fill his 
Pitcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſli- 
cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge, 

$. 31. Ee that hath Names without Ideas, wants Meaning 
in his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Scunds. He that hath 
complex Ideas without Names for them, wants Liberty and 
Diſpatch in his Fxprefſions, ard is neceflitated to uſe Periphra- 
ies. He that uſes his Words looſely and unſteadily, will either 
be not minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his Names 
to Ideas different from their common Uſe, wants Propricty in 
his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. And he that hath Ideas 
ot Subſtances, difagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, fo 
far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtand- 
ing, and hath inſtead thereof Chimeres. 
How in Sul- $. 22, In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 
flances, we are liable to all the former Inconveniences, 


D. g. 
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v. g. He that uſes the Word Tarantula, without having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good. 
Word; but ſo long means nothing at all by it, 2. He that 
ina new diſcovered Country thall fee ſeveral Sorts of Animals 
and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas 
of them, as ot a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them 
only by Deſcription, till he ſhould either take the Names the 
Natives call them by, or give them Names himſelf. 3. He 
that uſes the Word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and. 
{ometimes for Extenſion and Soliidity together, will talk ver 
tailaciouſly. 4. He that gives the Name of FÞr/e to that Idea 
wich common Ulage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will 
not be underſtocd. 5. He that thinks the Name Centaur ſtands 
tor {ome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Words 
tor Things. . | 
$. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we 


are liable only to the four ficit of theſe Incon- 5 
veniences, (viz ) 1. I may have in my Memory anon. 


the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, 
and yet not have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts 
to thoſe Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the 
Names that belong to them; v. g. | may have the Idea of a 
Man's drinking, till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his 
'Forgue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him, 


and yet not know that it is to be called Drunkenne/s. 3 1 


8 | 3: 
may have the Ideas of Viriues or Vices, and Names alſo, but 


apply them amiſs: v. g. when 1 apply the Name Frugality to 
that Idea which others call and ſignify by this Sound, Covztouſ- 
128. 4. 1 may uſe any of thoſe Names with Inconſtancy, 


5. Bui in Modes and Relations, 1 cannot have Ideas difagreeing 


io the Exiſtence of Things : for Modes being complex Ideas, 
made by ihe Mind at Pleaſure; and Relation being but my Way 
of conſidering or comparing two Things together, and ſo alſo 
an Idea of my own makirg, theſe Less can ſcarce be found to 
diſagree with any thing exiſting 3 ſince they are not in the 
Mird, as tie Copies cf "Things regularly made by Nature, nor 
as Properties inleparably flowing from the internal Conſtitution 
or Uflence 03. any Subſtance; but as it were Patterns lodged 
in my Memory, with Names annexed to them, to denominate 
AQions and Relations by, as they come to exiſt. But the Mi- 
lake is commonly in my giving a wrong Name to my Con- 
ceptions; and {o uſing Words in a different Senſe from other 
People, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have wrong 
Ideas ot them, wi.cn I give wrong Names to them. Only if! 
put 
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put in my /deas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent 
Ideas together, I fill my Head alſo with Chimeras; fince ſuch 
Ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the Mind, 
much leſs any real Being be ever denominated from them. 
F. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier en- 
Seventhly, tertainment in the World, than dry Truth and 
Figurative real Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and Alluſion 
Speech alſo an in Language, will hardly be admitted, as an Im- 
Abuſe of Lan perfection or Abuſe of it. I confeſs, in Diſcour- 
Luage. Fes, where we ſcek rather Pleaſure and Delight 
than Information and Improvement, ſuch Or- 
naments as are borrowed from them, can ſcarce pals for Faults. 
But yet, if we would ſpeak of "Things as they are, we mult al- 
lou that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order and Clear- 
neſs, all the artificial and figurative Application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elle but to inſinuate wrong 
Ideas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, 
and ſo indeed are perfect Cheats: And therefore however lau- 
dable or allowable Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pre- 
tend to learn or inſtruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a 
great Fault, either of the Language or Perſon that makes ule 
of them. What, and how various they are, will be ſuperfluous 
here to take Notice; the Books of Rhetorick which abound 
in the World, will inſtru thoſe who want to be informed. 
Only I cannot but obſerve, how little the Preſervation and 
Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 
cern of Mankind ; fince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and 
preferred. It is evident how much Men love to deceive, and 
be deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Error 
and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publicly taught, 
and has always been held in great Reputation: And, I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality in 
me to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloguence, like the fair 
Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be 
ſpoken againſt. And it is in vain to find fault with thoſe Arts 
of Deceiving. wherein Men find Pleaſure to be deceived, 
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Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfections and Abilſes. 


§. 1, HE natural and improved Imper- 25 are worth 
tections of Languages, we have feeling. 
feen above at Jarge ; and Speech 

being the great Bond that holds Society together, and the 
common Conduit whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 
are conveyed fiom one Man, and one Generation to another, 
it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider 
what Remedies are to be found for theſe Imperfectiont above- 
mentioned. 

$. 2. | am not ſo vain to think, that any one 
can pretend to attempt the perfeA Reforming Are not eaſy. 
the Languages of the World, no not ſo much 
as of his own Country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous. 
To require that Men ſhould uſe their Words conſtantly in the 
ſame Senſe, and for none but determined and uniform Ideas, 
would be to think, that all Men ſhould have the fame No- 
tions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear 
and diſtin Ideas of. Which is not to be expected by any 
one, who hath not Vanity enough to imagine he can prevail 
with Men to be very knowing or very filent, And he muſt 
be very little ſkilled in the World, who thinks that a voluble 
Tongue ſhall accompany only a good underitanding ; or that 
Mens talking much or little, ſhall hold Proportion only to 
their Knowledge. 

$. 3. But though the Market and Exchange But yer nece/- 
mult be left to their own way of talking, and ſary te Philo- 
Goſſippings not be robbed of their antient /. 
Privilege; though the Schools and Men of Ar- 
gument, would perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing offered, 
to abate the length, or leflen the Number of their Diſputes; 
yet, methinks, thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after or 
maintain Truth, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how 
they might deliver themſelves without Obſcucity, Doubtful- 
neſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally 
liable, if care be not taken, 
| $. 4 
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Miſuſe of $. 4 For he that ſhall well conſider the Er- 
Words the rors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes and Confu— 


Cauſeof great ſion, that are ſpread in the World by an ill Uſe of 
Errors. Morde, will hid ſome Reaſon to doubt, whether 
; Larguage, as it has been employed, has con- 
tributed more to the Improvement or Hinerance of Knowledge 
amongſt Mankird. How many are there, that when the 
would think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
ejpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 
ters? And who then can wonder, if the Reſult of ſuch Con- 
templations and Reaſonings, about little more than Sounds, 
whillt the Ideas they annexed to them, are very corfuted, or 
very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; who can wonder, I ſay, 
that ſuch Thoughts and Reaforings end in nothing but Obicu- 
rity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? 
$. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill Uſe of 
Obſlinacy. Words, Men tuffer in their own private Medi- 
tations; but much more manifeſt are the Di- 
orders which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and 
Arguings with others. For Language being the great Conduit 
whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and 
Knowledge from one to another, he that makes an ill Ule ot 
it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 
which are in Things themſelves ; yet he does, as much as in 
him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to 
the public Uſe and Advantage of Mankind. He that uſes 
Words without any clear and fleady Meaning, what does he 
but lead himſelf and others into Frrors ? And he that deſign— 
edly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth and 
Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Scierces 
ard Parts of Knowledge, have been fo over-charged with 
obſcure and equivocal Terms, and infignificant and doubtſul 
I.xprefſions, capable to make the moſt atientive or quick- 
iighted, very little or not at all the more Knowing o Ortho- 
dox; ſince the Subtlety in thoſe who make Profeſtion to teach or 
defend Truth, hath paſſed to much for a Virtue, A Vutue, 
indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part, in nothing but the 
tallacious and illuſory Uſe of obſcure or deceitful Terms, is only 
tit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and ob/tinate 
in their Errors, Z 
$. 6. Let'uslook into the Books of Controverſy 
And wwrang- of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the Effect of 
ling. obſcure, unſicady or equivocal Terms, is nothing 
but noile and wrangling about Sounds, withou 
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convincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the 
Idea be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for 
which the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, 
but Names. As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe 5:2mbhcation is 
not aſcertained between them, comes in Uſe, their Underiland- 
ings have no other Object wherein they agree, but barely the 
Sound; the Things that they think on at that 'Iime, us ex- 
prefſed by that Word, being quite different. | | 
$. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not jane, Bat 
a Queſtion; whether a Bat be another 'l hing dn, Bird. 
than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than 
indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: 
But the Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that acknow- 
ledged themſelves to have but impei fect Ideas of one or both 
of thoſe Sort of Things, for which thele Names are ſuppoſed 
to ſtand; and then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature 
of a Bird or a Bat, to make their yet imperfect Ideas of it 
more complete, by examining, whether all the ſimple Ideas, 
to which, combined together, they both give the Name Bird, 
be all to be found in a Bat: But this is a Queſtion only of En- 
quirers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but 
examine: Or, 2. It is a Queſtion betwcen Diſputants, where- 
of the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bird. 
And then the Queſtion is barely about the Signification of one, 
or both theſe Words; in that they not having both the ſame 
complex Ideas, to which they give theſe two Names; one 
holds, and the other denies, that theſe two Names may be af— 
firmed one of another, Were they agreed in the Signification 
of theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute a- 
bout them. For they would preſen:ly and clearly ſee, (were 
that adjuſted between them) whether all the ſimple Ideas, ot 
the more general Name Bird, were found in the complex Idea 
of a Bat, or no; and fo there could be no doubt whether a Bat 
were a Bird or no. And here ] deſire it may be conſidered, and 
carefully examined, whether the greate(t part of the Diſputcs in 
the World are not merely verbal, and abont the Signification of 
Words; and whether if the Terms they are made in, were de- 
fined, and reduced in their Signification (as they muſt be, where 
they ſ:gnify any thing) to determined Collections of the ſim- 
ple Ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would net 
end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh. '1 leave it then to 
be conſidered, what the Learning of Difputation is, and how 
well they are employed for the Advantage of themle'ves, or o- 
thers, whoſe Buſineſs is only the vain Oftcntation of Sounds, i ie, 
thi fe 
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thoſe who ſpend their Lives in Diiputes and Controverſies, 
When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants ſtrip all his Terms 
of Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (which every one may do in the 
Words he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think him a Champion for 
Knowledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain- 
glory, Ambition, or a Party. 
Remedy, Firn, 5. 8. To remedy the Defetts of Speech before 
to uſe no Word mentioned, to ſome Degree, and to prevent the 
awithout an Inconveniences that follow from them, 1 ima- 
Idea. gine the Obſervaiion of the following Rules 
may be of Uſe, till ſomebody better able ſha!! 
judge it worth his while, to think more maturely on this Mat- 


ter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts on it. 


Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe ns Word without a 
Signification, no Name without an Idea for which he makes it 
ſtand. This Rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any 
one who (hall take the Pains to recolle& how often he has met 
with ſuch Words, as Inſtin#?, Sympathy, and Antipathy, Cc. 
in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made ute of, as he might eaſily 
conclude, that thoſe that uſed them had no Ideas in their 
Minds to which they applied them ; but ſpoke them only as 
Sounds, which uſually ferved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like 


Occaſions. Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very 


proper ſignifications in which they may be uſed ; but there 
being no natural Conne d ion between any Words and any 
Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- 
nounced or writ by Men who have no Ideas in their Minds, to 


-which they have annexed them, and for which they make 


them ſtand ; which is neceſſary they ſhould, if Men would 
ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 
Secondly, to F. 9. Secondly, It is not enough a Man uſes 
have diftin® his Words as Signs of ſome Ideas, thoſe Ideas he 
Ideas annexed annexes them to, if they be imple, muſt be deter- 
to them in minate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple 
Modes. Ideas ſettled in the mind, with that Sound 
annexed to it, as the Sign of that preciſe de- 
termined Collection, and no other. This is very neceſſary 
in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral Words ; which 
having no ſettled Objects, in Nature, from whence their [deas 
are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very confuſed. 
Juſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but moſt commonly 
with a very undetermined looſe Signification : Which will al- 
ways be fo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtin C _— 
benſion 
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henſion of the component Parts, that complex Idea conſiſts of; 
and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on. 
till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Idea, that make it up: And 
unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill Uſe of the Word, let 
it be Juſtice, for Example, or any other. I do not ſay, a Man 
need ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large every 
Time the Word Fuftice comes in his Way: But this, atleaſt, 
is neceſſary, that he have ſo examined the Signification of that 
Name, and ſettled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, that 
he can do it when he pleaſes. If one who makes his complex 
Idea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon or Goods 
of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtin 
Idea what Law is, which makes a Part of his complex Idea of 
Juſtice, it is plain, his Idea of Juſtice itſelf, will be confuſed 
and imperfet, This ExaQnels will, perhaps, be judged very 
troubleſome ; and therefore moſt Men will think they may be 
excuſed from ſettling the complex Ideas of mixed Modes ſo pre- 
ciſely in their Minds. But yet I muſt fay, till this be done, it 
muſt not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obſcurity 
and Confuſion in their own Minds, anda great deal of Wrang- 
ling in their Diſcourſes with others. 
$. 10. In the Names of Subſtances, for a right And diſtin? 
Ule of them, ſomething more is required than and conforma- 
barely determined Ideas: In theſe the Names Gle in Sub- 
muſt alſo be conformable to Things, as they ances. 
exiſt : But of this I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
by and by, This ExaQtneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries 
after philoſophical Knowledge, and in Controverſies abont 
Truth. And though it will be well too, if it extended itſelt 
to common Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life; 
yet I think that is ſcarce to be expeted. Vulgar Notions ſui: 
vulgar Diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet 
ſerve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and 
Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to diſ- 
patch their ordinary Affairs; and fo, I think, might Philoſo- 
phers and Diſputants too, if they had a Mind to underſtand, 
and to be clearly underſtood. 
$. 11. Thirdly, It is not enough that Men 
have Ideas, determined Ideas, for which they Thirdly, Fre- 
make theſe Signs ſtand ; but they muſt alſo take priety. 
Care to apply their Words, as near as may be, 15 
ſuch Ideas as common Uſe has annexed them to, For Words, eſ- 
pecially of Languages already framed, being no Man's privat: 
Poſſeſſion, but the common Meaſure of Commerce and Com- 
| munication, 
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' municatioh, it is not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change i » 


Stamp they are current in; nor alter the Ideas they are atks .- 
ed to; or at leaſt when there is a neceſſity to do to, he 
bound to give Notice of it. Men's Intentions in Sper kis - 
are, or at Jeaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood; which canrot 5 
without frequent Explanattons, Demands, and other the lt 
incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not follow coth— 
mon Uſe. Propriety of Speech, is that which gives ovr 
Thoughts Entrance into other Men's Minds with the greateit 
Eaſe and Advantage; and therefore deſerves ſome Pait of our 


Care and Study, eſpecially in the Names of moral Words. The 


proper Signification and Uſe of Terms, is belt to be lcarned 
from thoſe, who in their Writings and Diſcourſes, appear to 
have had the cleareſt Notions, and applied to them their Terms 
with the exacteſt Choice and Fitneſs. This way of uling a 
Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, 
though it have not always the good Fortune to be underitood ; 
yet moſt commonly leaves the Blame of it on him, who is ſo 
unſkilful in the Language he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, 
when 'made Uſe of as it ought to be. 

g. 12. Feurthly, But becauſe common Uſe 


Fourthly, 10 e 
has not ſo viſibly annexed any Signification to 


make known 


" their meaning. Words, as to make Men know always certainly 


what they preciſely ſtand for: And becauſe Men 
in the Improvement of their Knowledge, come to have [devs 
different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for which 
they muſt either make new Words, (which Men ſeldom ven- 


ture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of AﬀeQation or 


Novelty,) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a new Signification : 
There fore, after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it is 
ſometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining the Signification 9 
Words, to declare their Meaning; where either common Ule 
has left it uncertain and looſe, (as it has in moſt Names of 
very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being very material 
in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, 1s liable 
to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake. 

And that three $. 13. As the Ideas Men's Words ſtand for are 
Woys. of different Sorts ; ſo the Way of making known 
the Ideas, they ſtand for, when there is Occaſion, 


is alſo different. For though the defining be thought the proper 
Ways to make known the proper Signification of Words : yet there are 
ſome Words that will not be defined, as there are others, 
whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by Defi- 


nition 3 and, perhaps, a third, which partake tae of 
| | oth 
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| both the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of Simple Ideas, 


Modes and Subſtances. 

$. 14. Fir, When a Man makes uſe of the Firſt, in ſimple 
Name ot any fimple Idea, which he perceives is Ideas by ſyno- 
not underſtood, or is in Danger to be miſta- 7mus terms, 
ken, he is obliged, by the Laws of Ingenuity, “ ſnewing. 
and the Ind of Speech, to declare his Meaning, 


and make known what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, 


as has been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition; and there- 
fore, when a ſynonimous Word fails to do it, there is but 
one of theſe Ways leſt. Firſt, Sometimes the Naming the 
Subjef, wherein that ſimple Idea is to be found, will make its 
Name be underitood by thole who are acquainted with that 
Subje&, and know it by that Name. So to make a Country- 
man underſtand what a Fuillemorte Colour ſignifies, it may fſut- 
tice to tell him, it is the Colour of withered Leaves falling 
in Autumn. Secondly, But the only ſure way of making 
known the Signification of the Name of any ſimple Idea, is, 
by preſenting to his Senſes that Subject which inay produce it in 
lis Mind, and make him aQuaily have the Idea that Word 
ſtands for, 

$. 15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially thoſe Secondly, In 
belonging to Morality, being moſt of them ſuch mixed Modes, 


"Combinations of Ideas as the Mind puts to- by Definition. 


gether of its own Choice; and whereot there 
are not always ſtanding Patterns to be tound.exiſting, the Sig- 
rification of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of 
iimple Ideas, by any ſhewing ; but in Recompence thereof, 
may be peifealy and exactly dejined. For they being Com- 
binations of ſeveral Ideat that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 
if they pleaſe, exactly know the Ideas that go to each Com- 
poſition, and ſo both ule theſe Words in a certain and undoubt- 
ed Sigmfication, and perfealy declare, when there is Occa- 
tion, what they ſtand for. "This, if well conſidered, would lay 
great blame on thoſe who make not their Diſcourtes about 
moral "Things very clear and diftin®. For ſince the preciſe 
Signification of the Names of mixed Modes, or, which 1s all one, 
the real Eſfence of each Species, is to be known, they being 
not of Nature's, but Man's making, it is a great Negligence 
and Perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty 
and Obſcurity, which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
Subſtances, where doubtful Terms are hardly to be avoided, 
for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and bye. 

Vor. II. ] "Ys Ot 
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$. 16. Upon this Ground it is, that I am 
Morality, ca- bold to think, that Morality is capable of De- 
able of De- monſ/lration, as well as Mathematicks : Since 
monſtration, the preciſe real Eſſence of the Things moral 
| Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and 
ſo the Congruity or Incongruity of the Things themſelves be 
certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect Knowledge. Nor 
let any one object, That the Names of Subſtances are often to 
be made uſe of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from 
which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when con- 
cerned in moral Diſcourſes, their diverſe Natures are not ſo 
much enquired into, as ſuppoſed ; v. g. when we ſay that Man 
is ſubject to Lau; We mean nothing by Man, but a corporeal 
rational Creature: What the real Eſſence or other Qualities of 
that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way conſidered. And 
therefore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Man in a phy- 
ſical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it 
will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man, as I may call him, 
which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea, a corporeal ra- 
tional Being. For were there a Monkey, or any other Crea- 
ture to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce 
Conſequences about general Ideas, he would no doubt be ſub- 
je& to Law, and in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſoever 
he differed in Shape from others of that Name. 'The Names 
of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no 
more diſturb Moral than they do Mathematical Dicourſes : 
Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Globe of 
Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea, which 
varies not, though it may by Miſtake be appled to a particular 
Body to which it belongs not. 
$. 17. This I have here mentioned by the bye, 
Definitions to ſhew of what Conſequence it is for Men, in 
can, make mo- their Names of mixed Modes, and conſequently 
ral Diſcourſes in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their 
clltar. Words when there is Occaſion: Since thereby 
moral Knowledge may be brought to ſo great 
Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great Want of In- 
genuity, (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: Since a De- 
finition is the only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of Moral 
Words can be known ; and yet a way, whereby their Meaning 
may be known certainly, and without leaving any room for 
any Conteſt about it. And therefore the Negligence or Per- 
verſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in 
Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in Natural Phi- 
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loſophy ; fince they are about Ideas in the Mind, which are none 
of them falſe or diſproportionate; they having no external 
Beings for the Archetypes which they are referred to, and muſt 
correſpond with, It is far eaſier for Men to frame in their 
Minds an Idea, which ſhall be the Standard to which the 
will give the Name Juſtice, with which Pattern ſo made, all 
Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomination, than, 
having ſeen /ri/tides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things 
be exactly like him, whois as he is, let Men make what Idea 
they pleate oft im. For the one, they need but know the 
Combination of Ideas that are put together within their own 
Minds ; for the other, they mult enquire into the whole Na- 
ture, and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities 
of a Thing exiſting without them. | 

$. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the defining And is the 
of mixed Mades ſo neceſſary, eſpecially of moral only way, 
Words, is what I mentioned a little before, viz. 
That it is the only way whereby the Signification of the moſt of them 
can be known with Certaimy. For the Ideas they ſtand for, 
being for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no where 
exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is 
the Mind alone that colleds them, and gives them the Union 
of one Idea: and it is only by Words enumerating the ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas which the Mind has united, that we can make 
known to others what their Names ſtand tor ; the Ailiſtance 
of the Senſes in this Caſe not helping us, by the Propoſal 
of ſenſible ObjeQs, to ſhew the Idear, which our Names ot 
this Kind ſtand for, as it does often in the Names of ſenſible 
ſimpie Ideas, and alſo to ſome Degree in thoſe of Subſtances. 
$. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Signifi- 9g;..1, in 

cation of the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand Subflances, by 
for the Ideat we have of their diſtinct Species, ſewing and 
both the torementioned ways, viz. of ſhewing defining. 
and defining, are requiſite, in many Caſes, to be 
made uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome lead- 
ing Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which make 
up our complex /dea of that Species annexed; we forwardly 
give the ſpecifick Name to that "Thing, wherein that characte- 
riſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing 7dea of that Species, Theſe leading or charaQteriſti- 
cal (as | may 1o call them) Ideas in the ſorts of Animals and 
Vegetables, is (as has been betore remarked, Chap. VI. §. 29. 
and Ch. IX. 5. 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
Colour, ard in ſome both together, Now, 

1 2 F. 20. 
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$. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities are thoſe 
3 which make the chief Ingredients of our ſpecifick 
ties of Ful lan- Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable 


ces, are bit got and unvariable part in the Definitions of our 


by ſhewing. ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of Sub- 
ſlances coming under our Knowledge, For 
thovgh the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be as apt to ſignify 
a complex Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united 
in the ſame SubjeQ, as to ſignify any other Combination; yet 
uſed as a Mark to ſtand for a fort of Creatures we count of our 
own kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſſary to be ta- 
ken into our complex Idea ſignified by the Word Man, as any 
other we find in it: and therefore, why Plato's Animal implume 
bipes latis unguibus, thould not be a good Definition of the 
Name Man, ſtanding for that fort of Creatures, will not be 
eaſy to ſhew : For it is the Shape, as the leading Quality, that 
ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Rea- 
ſoning, which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And 
if this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they can 
be excuſed from Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we 
call them) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without know- 
ing whether they have a rational Soul, or no; which can be 
no more diſcerned in a well-tormed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as 
ſoon as born, Ard who 1s it has informed us, that a rational 
Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
Frontiſepiece, or can join itſelf to, and inform, no ſort of Body, 
but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? 
$. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are beſt made known by 


ſhewing, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For 


the Shape of an For ſe, or Caſſuary, will be but rudely 
and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the 
ſight of the Animals doth it a Thouſand Times better; 
and the Idea of the particular Colour of GC is not to be 
got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent Ex- 
erciſe of the Eyes about it, as 1s evident in thoſe who are 
uſed to this Metal, who will trequertly diſtinguiſh true from 
counterſeit, pure from adulterate, by the Sight ; where others 
(who have as good Eyes, but yet by Uſe have not got the 
preciſe nice [dea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive 
any Difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other imple 
Ideas peculiar in their Kind 10 any Subſtance ; for which 
preciſe Ideas, there are no peculiar Names. The particular 
Ringing Scund there is in Gold, diſtin from the Sound of 


other 
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fore, in the Signification of our Names of Sub- 


our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great 
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other Bodies, has no particular Names annexed to it, no more 
than the particular Yellow that belongs to that Metal. 

$. 22. But becauſe many of the timple Ideas 
that make up our ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances, 7% Ideas of 
are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes therr Power: 
in the Things as they ordinarily appear ; there- o_ by Defini- 
19. 
flances, ſome part of the Signification will be better 
made known by enumerating theſe femple Ideas, than in ſhewing the 
Subſtance itſelf. For he that, to the yellow shining Colour ot 
Gold got by Sight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 
the Ideas of great DuQtiliy, Fuſibility, Fixednets, and Sclu- 
bility in Agua Regia, will have a perteQer Idea of Geld, than 
he can have by ſeeing a Piece of Gold, and thereby imprinting 
in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But it the tormer Con- 
ſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, dutlile 'I hing, (trom whence 
all theſe its Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the for— 
mal Conſtitution, or Efſence of a Triangle does, the Signifi— 
cation of the Word Go/d might as eaſily be aſcertained as that 
of Triangle. 

F. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how 
much the Foundation of all our Knowledge of A Reflection on 
corporeal T hings lies in our Senſes, For how Spi- the Knowledge 
rits, ſeparate from Bodies, {whoſe Knowledge, J Spirits. 
and Ideas of theſe Things, are certainly much 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no Notion, no 
Idea at all. The whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi— 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Ideas, limited to our Ways 
of Perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, that Spi- 


18.1 
— 


rits of a higher Rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have 
as clear Ideas of the radical Conituttion of Subſtances, as we 


have of a Triangle, and fo perceive how ail their Properties 


and Operations flow from thence ; but the Manner how they 
come by that Knowledge, <xceeds our Conceptions. 
F. 24. But gho' Definitions will ſerve to ex- Ideas 4% cf 


plain the Names of Subſtances, 4s hey ſtand for S ances muff 
be con forma bi 


ImperfeQion, as they ſtapd for Things, For “ {hings. 


our Names of Subſtances being not put barely 

tor our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately 5 
to repreſent Things, and fo are put in their Place, their Iignt. 
fication mult agree with the Truth of Things as weil as with 
Men's /dcas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are not ai ways 


to reſt in the ordinary complex 74-0, commonly received as the 
"INV; 
Digni⸗ 
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Signification of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and en 
quire into the Nature and Properties ot the 'Things themſelves, 
and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our Ideas of theis 
diſtind Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as ate uſed to 
that Sort of Things, and are experienced in them. For ſince it is 
intended their Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of ſim- 
ple Ideas as do really exiſt in" T hings themielves, as well as tor 
the complex Idea in other Men's Minds, which in their ordina- 
ry Acceptation they ſtand tor: therefore, to define their Names 
right, natural Hiſtory is to be enquired into; and their Properties 
are, with Care and Examination, to be found out. For it 1s 
not enough, for the avoiding Ingonveniencies in Diſcourſes and 
Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to have 
learned from the Propriety ot the Language, the common, but 
confuſed, or very imperte& Idea, to which each Word is ap- 
plied, and to keep them to that Idea in our Uſe of them: but 
we muſt, by acquainting ourſelyes with the Hiſtory of that Sort 
of Things, rectify and ſetile oui complex Idea, belonging to each 
ſpecifick Name; and in Diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 
miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we b 
make ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to 
be done by all thoſe who ſearch atter Knowledge, and Philo- ; 
ſophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words whilſt 
they have but imperfe& Notions of Things, apply them at 
Random, and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame de- 
termined Ideas to be ſignified by them. Which cuſtom, (it 
being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary Affairs of 
Life and Converſation) they are apt to continue, when they are 
Men: and ſo being at the wrong End, learning Words firſt, and 
perfectly, but make the Notions, to which they apply thoſe 
Words afterwards, very overtly. By this means it comes to 
paſs, that Men, ſpeaking the proper Language of their Country, 
1. e. according to Grammar Rules of that Language, do yet 
ſpeak very improperly of Things themſelves, and by their ar- 
guing one with another, make but ſmall Prog ret; s in the Dil- 
coveries of uſeful Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, as 
they are to be found in theraſelves, and not in our Imagina- 
rions; and it matters not much, tor the Improvement of our 
Knowledge, how they are called. 
Net eaſy 10 be §. 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed, That 
made ſo. Men verled in Phyſical Frquiries, and acquaint- 
ed with the ſeveral Sorts of Natural Bodies, would 
ſet down thoſe ſimple [deas, wherein they obſerve the Iudivi- 
dyals ot cach Sort conſtantly to agree. This would remedy a 
| great 
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great deal of that Confuſion which comes from ſeveral Perſons, 
applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or greater 
Number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they have been 
more or lefs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the 
Qualities of any Sort of Things which come under one Deno- 
mination, But a DiQtionary of this Sort, containing, as it were, 
a Natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much 
Time, Coſt, Pains and dagacity, ever to be hoped tur ; and till 
that be done, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch Definitions 
of the Names of Subſtances, as explain the Senſe Men ute them 
in. And it would be well, where there is Occafion, if they 
would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually done; but 
Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe mean- 
ing is not agreed between them, out of a Miſtake, that the Sig- 
nification of common Words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the 
preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, pertealy known ; and thar it is a 
Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppoſitions are 
talſe ; no Names of complex Ideas having ſo ſetiled determined 
Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe 
Ideas, Nor is it a ſhame for a Man not to have a certain 
Knowledge of any Thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attain- 
ing it; and ſo it is no Diſcredit not to know what preciſe Idea 
any Sound ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he de- 
clare it to me by ſome other Way than barely uſing that Sound, 
there being no other Way, without ſuch a Declaration, certain- 
ly to know it, Indeed the Neceſſity of Communication by Lan- 
guage, brings Men to an agreement in the Signification of 
common W ords, within ſome tolerable Latitude, that may ſerve 
for ordinary Converſation ; and fo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed 
wholly ignorant of the Ideas which are annexed to Words by com- 
mon Uſe, in a Language familiar to him. But common Ule, be- 
ing but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to the 
Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very variable Stan- 
dard. But tho' ſuch a Dictionary, as I have abovementioned, 


-will require too much Time, Coft, and Pains, to be hoped for 


in this Age; yet methinks, it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, 
that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little 
Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after 
this Faſhion, would, perhaps with more eaſe, and in leis Time, 
teach the true Signification of many Terms, eſpecially in Lan- 
guages of remote Countries or Ages, and fettle truer Ideas in 
Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the Namcs 
in antient Authors, than all the large and lahorious Comments 
of learned Criticks, Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Ani— 

mals, 
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mals, have found the Benefit of this Way : And he that has had 
Occaſion to conſult them, will have Reaſon to confeſs, that he has 
a clearer Idea of Apium or Ibex, from a little Print of that Herb, 
or Beaſt, that he could have from a long Definition of the 
Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt, he would have 
of Strigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Currycomb and Cymbal, 
which are the Eng/iſþ Names DiQtionaries render them by, he 
could ſee ſtamped in the Margin, ſmall PiQuures of theſe In- 
ſtruments, as they were in Ute amongſt the Ancients. Toga, 
Tunica, Pallium, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and 
Cloak ; but we have thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion 
of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have of the Faces 
of the Taylors who made them. Such things as thele, which 
the Exe diſtinguiſnes by their Shapes, would be beſt let into the 
Mind by Draughts made of them, and more determine the Sig- 
nification of ſuch Words than any other Words ſet for them, 
or made uſe of to define them. But this only by the bye. 
Fifthly, By Con- $. 16. Fifthly, It Men will not be at the Paing 
fancy in their todeclarethe Meaning of their Words, and Defi- 
Signification. nitions of their Terios are not to be had; yet this 
is the leaſt that can be expected, that in all Dif. 
courſes, wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince an- 
other, he ſhould uſe the ſame Word conſtantly in the ſame Senſe : If 
this were done, (which nobody can refuſe without great Diſ- 
ingenuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpared : many 
of the Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an End ; ſeveral 
of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now 
uſed in one Senſe, and by and bye in another, would ſhrink into 
a very narrow Compaſs; and many ot the Philoſophers (to 


mention no other) as well as Poets Works, might be contain- 
ed in a Nut-ſhell. 


When the Va- $. 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words 
riation is to be is lo ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite Variety of 
explained. Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their 


preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their ut- 
moſt Caution, be forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſome- 
what difterent Senſes. And though in the Continuation of a 
Diſcourſe, or the Purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room 
to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies 
the Signification of any Term; yet the import of the Diſcourſe 
will for the moſt part, if there be no deſigned Fallacy, ſuffici- 
ently lead candid and intelligent Readers, into the true mean- | 
ing of it: but where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, : 
there it concerns the Writer to explain his Meaning, and ſhew 
in what Senſe he there uſes that Term. 
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and Reaſonings, hath no other im- Our Knows 
mediate Object but its own Ideas, ledge conver- 
which it alone does or can contemplate ; it is fant about our 
evident that our Knowledge 1s only converſant Ideas. 
about them. | | 
$. 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be no- Knowledge is 
thing but the Perception of the Connection and the Perception 
Agreement or Diſagreement and Repugnancy of any of the Agree- 


F. 1. S r the Mind, in all its Thoughts 


of our Ideas, In this alone it conſiſts: Where #77 or Diſ- 
this Perception is, there is Knowledge; and = of 
two Ideas. 


where it is not, there, though we may fancy, 
gueſs, or believe, yet we always come ſhort of 
Knowledge. For when we know that White is not Black, 
what do we elſe but perceive, that theſe two Ideas do not agree? 
When we poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmoſt Seeurity of the De- 
monſtration, that t/e three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones, what do we more but perceive, that Equality totwo 
right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is infeparable from, 
the three Angles of a Triangle“? 

9. 3. 


— 


* The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Biſhop of Morceſter 
ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith 
which he has endeavoured to defend ; to which Mr. 

Locke anſwers, + Since your Lordſhip hath not, as I Þ In his 2d. 
remember, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Letter to the 
Propoſition, vis that Certainty conſiſts in the Per- Biſhop of 
Ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Worceſter, 
Ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that Article of p. 83, Se. 
Faith, which your Lordſhip bath endeavoured to defend: lt 
is plain, it is but your Lordſhip's Fear, that it may he of dangerous 
Conſequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no Proof that it is 
any Way inconſiſtent with that Article. Q 
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$. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtinct- 
This Agree- ly, wherein this Agreement or Diſagreement 
ment fourfold. conſiſts, 1 think we may reduce it to all thele 
tour Sorts : 
1. Identity, or Diverſity. 
2, Relation. 
3. Co-exiftence, or neceſſury Connexion. 
4. Real Exiſtence. 
& 4. Fir, As to the firſt Sort of Agreement 
Firſt, Of lden- or Dilagreement, viz. Identity or Diverſity. It 
tity or Diver- is the firit Ac of the Mind, when it has 
Juy- any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its 
Ideas, and ſo far as it perceives them, to know 
each what it is, and thereby alſo to pereeive their Differ- 
ence, and that one is not another, This is ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary, that without it theie could be no Knowledge, no 
Re41tonings 


No body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith ; but if that 
Concern (as it may be, and as we know it has done) make one ap- 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is, are we, therefore, to give up 
and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, tho? of the firſt Rank, 
and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Conſequence to any Truth 
of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? If ſuch Fears be the 
Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſhood, the affirming that 
there are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy ; and the Doctrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the Truth of 
the Scripture, for of that dangerous Conſequence it has been apprehended 
to be, by many learned and pious Divines, out of their Concern for 
Religion. And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great Apprehenſions of 
what dangerous Conſequence it mipht be, it is now univerſally received 
by learned Men, as an undoubted Truth; and writ for by ſome, whoſe 
Belief of the Scriptures, is not at all queſtioned ; and particularly, 
very lately, by a Divine of the Church of England with great Strength 
of Reaſon, in his wonderfully ingenious New Theory of the Earth. 

The Reaſon your Lordſh p gives of your Fears, that it may be of ſuch 
dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip en- 
deadbours to defend, tho' it oecur in more Places than one, is only this, 
vis That itis made uſe of by ill Men to do Miſchief. i. e. to oppoſe that 
Article of Faith which your Lordſhip hath endeavoured to defend. But, 
my Lord, if it be a Reaſon to lay by any thing, as bad, becauſe it is, or, 
may de uſed to an ill Purpoſe, I know not what will be innocent enough 
to be kept Arms, which were made for our Defence, are ſometimes 
made uſe of to do Mi/chief ; and yet they are not thought of dangerous 
Conſequence forall that. Nobody lays by his Sword and Piſtols, or thinks 
them of ſuch dangerous Conſequence as to be neglected or thrown away, 


0 becaule 
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Reaſoning, no Imagivation, no diſtin Thoughts at all. By 
this the Mind . and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree 
with itlelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtin Ideas to dif- 
agree, i. e. the one not to be the other: and this it does with- 
out Pains, Labour, or Deduction; but at firſt View, by its na- 
rural Power of Perception and Diftintion, And though Men 
ot Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, What is, is; 
and It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; tor 
ready Application in all Caſes, wherein there may be Occaſion 
to refle on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of 
this Faculty, is about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly 
knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the 
Ideas he calls White and Round, are the very Ideas they are; 
and that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square. 
Nor can any Maxim or Propoſition in the World, make him 
know, it clearer or ſurer than he did before, and without any 
tuch general Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement or Dii- 


agreement, / 


becaule Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make ule of them, 
to take away honeſt Men's Lives or Goods, And the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And who 
knows but this may be the preſent Caſe? 1t your Lordſhip thinks, 
that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas, is to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you apprehend 
may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith ; on the other 
Side, perhaps others, with me, may think it a Deſence againſt Er:or, 
and ſo (as being of good Ule) to be rece ved and adhered to. 

I would not, my Lord. be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or 
any one's Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's. But I have ſaid this 
only to ſhew, while the Argument lies for or againſt the Truth of 


any Propoſition, barely in an Imagination, that it may be of Conſe- 


quence to the ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote 1 ruth ; it 
will be impoſſible, that Way, to determine, of the Truth or Falſhood 
of that Propoſition. For Imagination will be ſet up againſt Imagi- 
nation, and the ſtronger probably will be againft your Lordſhip ; 
the ſtrongeſt Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. 
The only Way, in this Caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the 
Inconſiſtency of the two Propoſitions; and then it will be ſeen, 
that one overthrows the other ; the true, the falſe one. 

Your Lordihip ſays indeed, This is a new Method of Certainty. I 
will not ſay ſo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond Reproof from 
your Lordſhip, ſor being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour 
of being an Original But this. I think, gives me Occaſion, and will 
excuſe me ſrom being thought unpertinent. If I afk your Lordſhip, 
whether there be any other, or older Method of Certainty ? Ard what 
it is? For if there be no other, nor older than this, either this was 
always the Method of Certainly, and ſo mine is no new one; or elle 
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agreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it 
always perceives at firſt Sight: And if there ever happen any 
doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the Names, 
and not the /deas themſelves, whole Identity ard Diverſity will 
always be perceived, as ſoon and as cleaily as the Ideas them- 
tcives ate; nor can it pothbly be otherwiſe, | 
F. 5. Secondly, 'I he next Sort of Agreement, 
Secondlzy, Re- or Dilagreement, the Mind perceives in any of 
lative. its Ideas, may, I think, be called Relative, and 
is nothing, but te Perception of the Relation 
betwcen any two Ideas, of what Kind toever, whether Sub- 
ſtances, Modes, or any other. For fince all diſtin Ideas 
mult eternally be known not to be the fame, and fo be univer- 
ſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could be no 
Room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could not per- 
ceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agiee- 
ment 


the World is obliged to me for this new one, after having been ſo 
long in the Want of ſo neceſſary a Thing as a Method of Certainty, 
If there be an older, I am ſure your Lordſhip cannot but know eit; 
your condemning mine as new, as well as your thorough Inſight into 
Antiquity, cannot but ſatis{y every body that you do. And there- 
fore to ſet the World right in a Thing of that great Concernment, 
and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous Conſequence 
there is in my having unſeaſonably /arted it, will not, I humbly 
conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's Care of that Article you hawe 
endeavoured to defend, nor the good-will you bear to Truth in gene- 
ral. For Iwill be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall ; and I think 
I may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing of 
Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhew, that it lies in any 

thing elſe. | 
But truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an Invention of what has 
been as old as Knowledge is in the World, I muſt own, I am not 
guilty of what your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call farting new Methods 
of Certainty, Knowledge, ever ſince there has been any in the 
World, has conſiſted in one particular Action of the Mind; and 
ſo, I conceive, will continue to do to the End of it And to far? 
new Method; of Knowledge, or Certainty, (for they are to me the 
ſame thing) i e. to find out and propoſe new Methods of attaining 
new Knowledge, either with more Eafe and Quicknefs, or in Things 
yet unknown, is what I think no body could blame: But this is not 
that which your Lordſhip here means, by new Methods of Certainty. 
Your Lordſhip, I think, means by it, the placing of Certainty in ſome- 
thing, wherein either it doesnot conſiſt, orelie wherein it was not placed 
before now; if this be to be called a neav Method of Certainty. As to 
the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, when your 
Lordſhip 
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ment or Diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral 
ways the Mind takes ot Wer . -r ren 

6. Thirdly, The third ſort of Agreement 

or 8 to be found in our Ideas, which GRE 
the-Perception of the Mind is employed about, 

is Co-exiſtence, or Non-co-exiflence, in the fame Subjed; and 
this belongs particularly to Subſtances, Thus when we pro- 
nounce concerning Gel/d, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of 
this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a 
Power to remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an Idea that always 
accompanies, and is joined with that particular ſort of Y eltow- 
neſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs and Solubility in Agua 


Regia, which makes our complex Idea ſignified by the Word 
Gold. 


& 7. 


— 


—— — 


Lordſhip will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein it was placed be- 
fore, which your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf ignorant of, 
when I writ my Book, and ſo I am ſtill. But if farting new Methods 
of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in ſomething wherein it does 
not conſiſt ; whether I have done that or no, I muſt appeal to the 
Experience of Mankind. | 

There are ſeveral Actions of Men's Minds, that they are conſcious 
to themſelves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. 
which they have ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them 
one from another; or elſe they could not ſay, when they willed, 
when they believed, and when they &new any thing. But though 
theſe Actions were different enough from one another, not to be con- 
founded by thoſe who ſpoke of them, yet nobody that I had met 
with, had, in their Writings, particularly ſet down wherein the Act 
of Knowing preciſely conſiſted. | 

To this Reflection upon the Actions of my own Mind, the ſubject of 


my Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, 


if I have done any thing zew, it has been to deſcribe to others more 


particularly than had been done before, what it is their Minds do 


when they perform that Action which they call Knowing ; and if, upon 
Examination, they obſerve have given a true Account of that Acti- 
on of their Minds in all the Parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be 
in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in themſelves. 
And if I have not told them right and exactly what they find and feel 
in themſelves, when their Minds perform the Act of knowing, what l 
have ſaid will be all in vain ; Men will not be periuaded againſt their 
Senſes Knowledge is an internal Perception of ther Minds; and 
if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what J have faid it 
is, my groundleſs Conceit will not be hearkened to, but be exploded 
by every body, and die of itfelf : And nobody need to be at any 


Pains to drive it out of the World. So impoſſible it is to find out, or 
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Fourthly, Of §. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſort ie,; 
real Exiftence. that of actual real Exiſtence agreeing to any 
Idea. Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement 
or Diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the Knowledge 
we have, or are capable of: For all the Enquiries that we can 
make concerning any of our /deas, all that we know or can 
affirm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or is not the 
ſame with ſome other ; that it does, or does not always co-exiſt 
with ſome other Idea in the ſame Subject; that it has this or 
that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it has a real Ex- 
iſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue ig not Yellow, is of Iden- 
tity z Two Triangles upon equal Baſis between two Parallels are 


equal, 
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ſtart new Methods of Certairty, ar to have them received if any one 
laces it in any Thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts: Muen 
ſeſs can any one be in danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch 
new, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs Project. Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that any one could art a new Method f Sering, and perſuade Men 
thereby, that they do not ſee what they do ſee ? Is it to be fear- 
ed, that any one can caſt ſuch a Mitt over their Eyes, that they ſhould 
not know when they ſee, and ſo be led out of their Way by it? 
Knowledge, I find in myſelf, and I conceive, in others, conſiſts in 
the P-rception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in thinking, which I call Ideas But whether 
it does ſo in others or no, muſt be determined by their own Experi- 
ence, reflecting upon the Action of their Mind in 3 ; for that [ 
cannot alter, nor I think, they themſelves. But whether they will call 
thoſe immediate ObjeQs of their Minds in thinking Ideas or no, is 
perfectly in their own Choice. If they diſlike that Name, they may 
call them Notions or Conceptions, or how they pleaſe, it matters not, 
if they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion If they are 
conſtantly uſed in the ſame and a known Senſe, every one has the Li- 
berty to pleaſe himſelf in his Terms, there lies neither Truth nor Error, 
nor Science, in that; tho' thoſe that take them for Things, and not 
for what they are, have arbitrary Signs of our dias, make a great 
deal of Do often about them ; as if ſome great Matter lay in the Uſe 
of this or that Sound. All that I know, or can imagine of Difference 
about them, is, that thoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe ſignifications 
are beſt known in the Senſe they are uſed ; and ſo are Feaſt apt to 
breed Conſuſion. EEE | 
My Lord your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe 
of the n-w T. rm, Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the im- 
mediate Objects of the Mind in thinking. Your Lordſhip alſo has 
been pleaſed to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge. without 
doing me the Favour to give me a better; for it is only about my 
. | Definition 
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equal, is of Relation; Iren is ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſ- 


frons, is of Co-exiſtence: GOD it, is of real Exiſtence. 


Though Identity and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Rela- 
tions, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our Ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as 


diſtin Heads, and not under Relation in general; ſince they 


are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
eaſily appear to any one who will but refle on what is ſaid in 
ſeveral Places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine 
the ſeveral Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſſar 

firſt to conſider the different Acceptations of the Word Know- 


edge. 5 


$. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Knowledge 
Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth; each of which is a@ual or ha- 
called Knowledge. | bitual. 


1. There 


* * a —_ tt. A. a * * as. —_ 


Definition of Knowledge, that all this Stir concerning Certainly is 
made. For with me, to know and to be certain is the . Thing; 
what I know, that I am certain of; and what I am certain of, that 
I know. What reaches to Knowledge, I think may be called Certainty 
and what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be called Know- 
edge; as your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 18th Section of 
Chap. 4. of my 4th Book, which you have quoted. 

My Definition of Knowledge ſtands thus, Knowledge ſeams to me 
to be nothing but the Perception of the Connexion and Apreement, or Diſ- 
agreement and Repugnancy of any of our Ideas. This Definition your 


Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous Conſequence ar 


to that Article of Chriftian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured 
to defend. For this there is a very eaſy Remedy. It js but for your 
Lordſhip to ſet hide this Definition of Knowledge, by giving us a 
better, and this Danger is over, But your Lordſhip ſeems rather to 
have a Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me 
upon the Defence of it; for which I mult acknowledge myſelf ob- 
liged to your Lordihip for affording me fo much of your Time, and 
for allowing me the Honour of converſing ſo much with one ſo far 
above me in all Reſpects. | SIT, 

Your Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article 
of Chriſtian Faith, which you have endeavoured to 22 Tho' the Laws 
of Diſputing allow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings, without 
any offer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing lam to give 
your Lordſhip all Satisfaction. in what you appretend may be of dan- 
gerous Conſequence in my Book, as to that Article I ſhall not Rand ſtill 
ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein 
that Danger lies; but ſhall, on the other Side, endeavour to ſhew your 
Lordſhip that that Definition of mine, whether uue or falſe, right or 


wrong, 
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1. There is aual Knowledge, which is the preſent View the 
Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, 
or of the Relation they have one to another. 

2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propoſition, which having 
been once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the dear whereof it conſiſts; 
and fo lodged it in his Memory, that whenever that Propoſition 
comes again to be refleQed on, he, without doubt or heſitation, 
embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth 
of it. This, I think, one may call habitual Knowledge : And 
thus a Man may be ſaid to know all thoſe "Truths, which are 
lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Percepti- 
on, whereot the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it has 
Occaſion to refle& on them. For our finite Underſtandings be- 
ing able to think clearly and diſtinAty but on one Thing at once, 
if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they actually 
thought on, they would all be very ignorant: And he that knew 


moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all he was able to 


think on at one Time. F. 9. 


—_—_— 


__ 


wrong, can be of no dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith. The 
Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this: Becauſe it can be of no 


| Conſequence to it at all. 


That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith: That which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned 
for, is the Cer tainty of Faith, Now, my Lord, 1 humbly conce've the 
Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing 
to do with the Certainty of Knowledye. And to talk of the Certain) 
of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledge of Belicyv- 
ng, a way of ſpeaking not caſy to me to underſtand. | 
Place Knowledge in what you will, fart what new Methods of Cer- 
tainty you pleaſe that are apt to leave? Men's Minds more doubtful than 
Before Place (Certainty on ſuch Ground as will leave little or no 
Knowledge in the World For the ſe are the Arguments your Lord- 
thip uſes againft my Definition of K110wledge ; this ſhakes not at a], 
nor inthe leaſt concerns the Aſſuran ce of Fa th; this is quite diftinct 
from it, neither ſtands nor falls witt| Knowledge. 

Faith ſtands bv itſelf, and upon C 3rounds of its own ; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed cn thoſe of Knowledge. Their 
Grounds are ſo far from being the t'ame, or having any thing com- 
mon, that when it is brought to Ce »tainty, Faith is deſtroyed ; it is 
Knowledge then, and Faith no longer. 

With what Affurance ſoever of Be lieving, I afſent to any Article of 
Faith, ſo that Iſtedfaſt ly venture my A 11 upon it, it is ſtill but Believing. 
Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to bi Faith. T believe that Jeſus Chriſt 
was crucified, dead, and buried, roſe agꝭ in the third Day ſrom the Dead, 
and aſcended into Heaven: Let now / ch Met beds of Knowledge or Cer- 

tainly 
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$. 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are allo, e 
vuigaily ſpeaking, two Degrees: 2 425 

Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up inthe fe. 
Memory, as whenever they occur ta the Mind, it ac- b 
tually perceives the Relation is between thsoje Ideas. And this is in 
all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge, where 
the Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their 
Agreement or Dilagreement one with another. | 

Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind bav- 
ing been convinced, it retains the Memory of the Conviclion, with- 
out the- Proofs, Thus a man that remembers certainly, that 
he once perceived the Demonſtration that the three Angles ot 
a Prlangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows 
it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the Truth ot it. In his Adhe- 
rence to a Truth, where the Demonſtration, by which it was 
at firſt known, is forgot, tho' a Man may be thought rather to 
believe his Memory, than really to know, and this Way of 
entertaining a Pruth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething be- 
tween Opinion and Knowledge, a fort of Aſſurance which ex- 
cecds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teſtimony ot another: 
Yet upon due examination, I find it comes not ſhort of perfect 
Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledge. 'I'hat which is apt 
to miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a miſtake in this Matter is, 
that the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas in this Caſe is 


ñ—Ä—ük» ————_—_ 


tainty be flarted, as leave Mens Minds more doubtfu! than before : Let 
the Grounds of Knowledge be reſolved into what any one pleaſes, 
it touches not my Fuith ; th: Foundation of that ſtands as ſure as be- 
fore, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it? and:one may as well ſay, 
That any Thing that weakens the Sight, or caſts a Miſt before the 
Eyes, endange:s the Hearing; as that any Thing which alters the 
Nature of Knowledge (if that could be done) thou:d be of dangerous 
Con/equence to an Article of Faith. 

Whether then | am or ain not miſtaken, in the placing Certain'y im 
the Perception of the agreement or Di'agreement of Ideas, whether 
this Account of Know'edze be true er falte, enlarge: or itrattens the 
Bounds of it more than it thould ; Faith ſtill ſtands upon its own Baſis, 
which is not at all alt-re.i by it; and every art cle of that has jult the 
ſame unmoved F undation. and ihe very ſame Credibility that it had 

fore. So that, my Lord, whatever I have ſaid about Certainty, 
and how much 'oever | may be out in it, if [am miſtaken, your Lord- 
thip has no Reaſon to ap rehend any Danger to any Article of Faith, 
from thence ; every one of them ſtands upon the fame Bottom it did 
before, cut of the Re-ch of what belongs to Knowledge a d Certain- 
ty. And thus much ol my Way of Certainty ty [deas ; which, | hope, 
will ſfati>ſy your Lordſhip how far it is from being dangerous ts any 
Article of the Chri/lian Faitb whatſoever. 
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not peiceived, as it was at firſt, by an aQual View of all the 
intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by other 
intermediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Ideas contained in the Propoſition whoſe Certainty we 
j1emember, For Example, in this Propoſition, that the three 
Avgles of a Triangle are equal totwo right ones, one who has 
cen and clearly perceived the Demonſtration of this Truth, 
knows it to be ue, when that Demonſtration is gone out of 
his Mird 3 io that at preſent it is not actually in View, and 
poſſibly cannot be recoHeQied : But he knows it in a different 
Way trom what he did before, The Agreement of the two 
Idas joined in that Propoſition is perceived, but is by the In- 
tervention of other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced that 
Perception, Heremembers, 1. e. he knows (for Remembrance 
is but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, The Immutability 
of the lame Relations between the ſame immutable Things, is 
now the Idea that ſhews him, that if the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be 
equal totwo right ones. . And hence he comes to be certain, 
that what was once true in the Caſe, is always true; what 
Ideas once agreed, will always agree: and conſequently what 
he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as 
long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
Ground it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematicks 
afford general Knowledge. If then the Perception that the 
fame Ideas will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a {ufficient Ground of Knowledge, there could 
be no Knowledge of general Propoſitions in Mathematicks ; 
for no mathematical Demonſtration would be any other than 
particular 5 and when a Man had demonſtrated any Propofi- 
tion concerning the Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would 
not rcach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend 
it farther, he muſt renew his Demonſtration in another In- 
ſtance before he could know it to be true in another like 'Tri- 
angle, and ſo on: By which Means one could never come to 
the Knowledge of any general Propoſitions, No body, I think, 
can deny that Mr. Newten certainly knows any Propoſition, that 
he now at any Time reads in his Book, to be true, though he 
has not in aQual View that admirable Chain of intermediate 
Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be tiue. Such a 
Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Particulars, 

may 
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may be well thought beyond the Reach of human Faculties; 
when the very Diſcovery, Perception, and laying together that 
wonderful Conne &tion of Ideas is found to ſurpaſs moſt Readers 
Comprehenſion. But yet it is evident, the Author himſelf 
knows the Proportion to be true, remembering he once ſaw the 
Connection of thole Ideas as certainly as he knows ſuch a Man 
wounded another, iemembering that he ſaw him run him 
through. But becaule the Memory is not always ſo clear as 
actual Perception, and does in all Men more or lets decay in 
length of Time, this amongſt other Differences is one, ich 
ſhews, that demonſt rative Knowledge is much more imperfe& than 
intuitive, as we thall ſee in the following Chapter. | 
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Of ihe Degrees of our Knowledge. 


Co. 1. LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as 
| have ſaid, in the View the Mind 

has of its own {deas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 
Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our Way of Know- 
ledge, are capable of, it may not bt amiſs, to confider a lit- 
tle the Degrees of its Evidence. The different Clearnels of 
our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in a different Way of Per- 
ception the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
of its Ideas. For if we will reflect on our own Ways of Think-_ 
ing, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the A. 
greement or Diſagreement of two Ideas imme ſiately by tem- 
ſelves, without the Intervention of any other: And this, I 
think, we may call intuitive Knowledge. For in this, the Mind 
is at no Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the Truth, 
as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward it, Thus 
the Mind perceives, that White is not Black, that a Circle is not 
a Triangle, that T hree are more than Two, and equal o One and 
Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind peiceives at the firſt fight 
of the /d-as together, by bare Intuition, without the Interven- 
tion of any other Idea; and this Kind of Knowledge is the 
cleareſt and molt certain, that human Frailty is capable of. 
This Part of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun- 
ſhine forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever 
the Mind turns its Views that Way ; and leaves no room tor 
Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 
filled with the clear Light of it. It is on this Intuition, that 
depends all the Certainty and Evidence of all out Knowledge, 
K 2 which 
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which Certainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater: For a man cannot 
conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know 
that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and 
that 7wo Ideas, wherein he perceives a Difference, are different, 
and not preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty 
than this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he 
hasa Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to be ſo. Cer- 
tainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next De- 
gree of Ancwledge, which | call Demonſtrative, this Intuition is 
neceſſary in all the Connections of the intermediate Ideas, with- 
out which we cannot attain Knowledge and Centainty, ' 
$. 2. The next Degree of Knowledge is, where 
Demenſtrative. the Mind pexceives the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho' 
wherever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its Ideas, there be certain Knowledge : yet it does not 
always happen that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, which there is between them, even where it 1s diſco- 


verable; and in that Caſe remains in Ignorance, and at moſt 


gets no farther than a probable ConjeQure. The Reaſon why 
the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of two Ideas, is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, concerning 
whole Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be ſo put together, as toſhew it. In this Caſe 
then, when the Mind cannot ſo bring its Ideas together, as by 
their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas, (one 
or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, which it ſearches; and this is that which we call 
Reaſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in Bigneſs, between the three Angles of 
a Triangle, and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View 
and comparing them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles of a 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with any 


one or two Angles ; and ſo of this the Mind has no immediate, 


no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find 
out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Tiiangle 
have an Equality; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, 
comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 
Depends on $. 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve to 
proofs. ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are called 
Proofs ; and where the Agreement or Diſagreement 
1s 
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is by this Means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called De- 
monſtration, it being ſhewn to the Underſtanding, and the Mind 
made to ſee that it is ſo, A Quickneſs in the Mind to find out 
theſe intermediate [dear (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I ſup- 
poſe, that which is called Sagacity. 

$. 4. T his Knowledge by intervening Proofs, tho? 1 
it be certain, yet the Evidence of it is not altoge- — ue fe 
ther /o clear and bright, nor the Aſſent ſo ready, 
as in intuitive Knowledge. For tho' in Demonſtration, the Mind 
does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas it conſiders ; yet it is not without Pains and Attention: 
There muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. A 
ſteady Application and Purſuit 1s required to this Diſcovery : 
and there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and Degrees, before 
the Mind can in this Way arrive at Certainty, and come to 
perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two Ideas, that 
need Proofs, and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 

F. 5. Another Difference between intuitive and de- 
monſtrati ve oa Sib is, that though in the lat- K 
ter all Doubt be removed, when by the Inter- Honb'. 
vention of the intermediate Ideas the Agreement 
or Diſagreement is perceived; yet before the Demonſtration 
there was a Doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot hap- 
pen to the Mind that has its Faculty of Perception left to a 
Degree capable of diſtinct Id ag, no more than it can be a Doubt 
to the Eye, (that can diftinAly ſee White and Black) whether 
this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight in 
the Eyes, it will at farſt Glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive 
the Words printed en this Paper, different from the Colour 
of the Paper: And ſo if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtinct 
Perceptions, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes have 
loſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in vain 
enquire after the Quickneſs of Sight in one, or Clearneſs of 
Perception in the other. 

$. 6, It is true, the Perception produced by , 
Demonſtration is allo very clear; yet it is often 
with a great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, 
that always accompany that which I call intuitive, like a Face 
refleQed by feveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it 
retains the Similitude and Agreement with the ObjeR, it pro- 
duces a Knowledge; but it is fill in every ſucceſſive RefleQtion 

| with 
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with a leſſening of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs 
which is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many Removes, it has a 
great Mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſo knowable, 
eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made 
out by a long Train 5 Proofs. . 
$. 7. Now, in every Step Reaſon makes in demon- 
wad aeg firative Knowledge, the- 2 an intuitiv Knowledge 
Leine ot that Agieement or Dilagreement it leeks with 
the next intermediate Idea, which it ules as 
a Proof. For if it were not fo, that yet would need a Proof; 
ſince without the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſagtee- 
ment there is no Knowledge produced: If it be perceived by 
Itſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge: if it cannot be perceived by 
itlelt, there is need of ſome intervening Idea, as a common 
Mealure to ſhew their Agreement or Dilagreement, By which 
it is plain, that every Step in Reaioning, that produces Know- 
ledge, has intuitive Certainty; which when the Mind perceives, 
there is no more required, but to remember it, to make the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, concerning which we 
enquire, viſible and ceitain. So that to make any Thing a 
Demonſlration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agree- 
ment of the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the two Ideas under Examination (whereof the 
one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt, in the Account) 
is found. 'I his intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each Step and Pro- 
gleſſion of the Demonſtration, mult allo be carried exactly in 
the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no Part 1s left out ; 
| which, becauſe in long DeduQions, and the Uſe of many 
| Proots, the Memory does not always fo readily and exactly 
retain: therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfe&t 
than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falſhood 
| for Demonſtrations _ | =, 
Hence tha Mi- $. 8. The Neceſſity of this intuitive Know- 
flake, ex præ- ledge, in each Step of ſcientifical or de monſtra- 
4x cognitis & tive Reaſoning, gave Occaſjon, I imagine, to 
1 | præconceſſis that miſtaken Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex 
i | | præcognitis, & preconceſſis : which how far it is 1 
1 miſtaken, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew more at large, when 4 
i} I come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propo- 
id ſitions which are called Maxims, and to ſhew that it is by a 
M$ Miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the Foundations of all our 
718 Knowledge and Reaſonings. - © 
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$. 9. It has been generally taken for granted, 
that Mathematicks alone are capable of demon- Demonſtration 
ſtrative Certainty : But to have ſuch an Agree. . limited to 
ment or Diſagreement, as may intuitively be Quantity, 
perceived, being, as I imagine, not the Ptivilege of the Ideas 
of Number, Extenſion, and Figure alone, it may poſlibly be the 
Want of due Method and Application in us, and not of ſuffici- 
ent Evidence in Things, that Demonſtration has been thought 
to have ſo little to do in other Parts of Knowledge, and been 
ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but Mathematicians, For 
whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the 
immediate Agreement or Dilagreement that is between them, 
there the Mind is capable of intuiive Knowledge; and where it 
can perceive the Agreement or Dilagreement of any two Ideas, 
by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the Mind is ca- 
pable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to [deas of Ex- 
tention, Figure, Number, and their Modes, 

$ 10. The Reaſon why it has been genefally 
ſought tor, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I y it has 
imagine has been, not only the general Uſefulneſs been ſo thought 
of thole Sciences: but becauſe, in comparing 
their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have every 
the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable : and tho' in Ex- 
tenſion, every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible ; yet the Mind 
has tound out Ways to examine and diſcover gemonſttatively 
the juſt Equality of two Angles or Extenſions, or Figures, and 
both theſe, ie Numbers and Figures, can be {et down by viſt- 
ble and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Conſideration 
are perfeAly determined, Which for the moſt part they are not, 
where they are maiked only by Names and Words. 

$. 11. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their Differences, as to 
perceive or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the 
leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appear- 
ances or denſations, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Num- 
ber and Motion of minute Corpulcles fingly inſenſible, their 
different Degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome or ail 
of thole Cauſes: which ſince it cannot be obſerved. by ns in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, 
it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the diffe- 
rent Degrees of theſe ſimple Ideas. For ſuppoſing the Senſa- 


tion or Idea, we name Whiteneſs, be produced in us by a. certain 
Number 
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Number of Globules, which having a Verticity avout their 
own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain 
Degree of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiſtnefs ; it will 
hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial Parts of any 
Body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the greater Number of Glo- 
bules of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, which 
1s fit to produce that Senſation of White in us, the more White 
will that Body appear, that from an equal Space ſends to the 
Retina the greater Number of {uch Corpuicles, with that pecu- 
liar ſort of Motion, I do not ſay that the Nature of Light con- 
ſiſts in very ſmall round Globules, nor of Whitene!s in ſuch a 
Texture of Parts as gives a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, 
when it refle s them: for I zm not now treating phyſically of 
Light or Colours : But this, I think I may ſay, That I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he 
did conceive how Bodies without us can any ways affe our 
Senſes) but by the immediate Contad of the ſenſible Bodies 
themſelves, as in taſting and feeling, or the impulſe of ſome in- 
ſenſible Particles coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, 
and Smelling ; by the different impulſe of which Parts, cauſed 
by their different Size, Figure, and Motion, the Variety of 
Senſations is produced in us. 

F. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the 
Idea of Whiteneſs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of 
Light are reflected from a Body, fitted to give them that pecu- 
liar Motion, which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in us; 
and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter 
does the Body appear, from which the greater Number are re- 
fleQed, as is evident from the ſame Piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, it 
will produce in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different Degrees. 

$. 13. Not knowing therefore what Number 

Why it has of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to 
been ſothought. produce any preciſe Degree of Whiteneſs, we 
cannot demonſtrate the certain Equality of any 

two Degrees of Whiteneſr, becauſe we have no certain Standard 
to meaſure them by, nor Means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real 
Difference, the only Help we have beingfrom our Senſes, which 
in this Point fail us. But where the Difference is fo great, as to 
produce in the Mind clearly diſtind Ideas, whoſe Differences 
can be perſeclly retained, there theſe Ideat of Colours, as we ſee 
in different Kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demon- 
ſtration, as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have 
here ſaid of I hiteneſs and Colours, I think, holds true in all 
ſecondary Qualities, and their Modes. 6. 14. 
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3. Theſe two, (viz.) Intuition and Demon- Senſitive 
ſtration, are the degrees of our Knowledge; what- gguuledge of 
ever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what Aſſur- particular 
ance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, Eæiſtence. 
but not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general Truths. 
here is indeed, another Perception of the Mind, employed about 
the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without us; which going 
beyond bare Probability, and yet not reaching perfe& ly to either 
of the toregoing Degrees of Certainty, paſſes under the Name 
of Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than that 
the Idea we receive from an external Object is in our Minds: 
this 15 intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that Idea in our Minds, whether we can 
thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any Thing without us, 
which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereot ſome Men 
think there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men may have 
ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch 
Object affects their Senſes. But yet here, I think, we are pro- 
vided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt doubting : For J aſk 
any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of 
a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and 
thinks on it by Night ; when he aQually taſtes Wormwood, or 
ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour ? We 
as plainly find the Difterence there is between any Idea revived 
in our Minds by our own Memory, and aQtually coming into 
our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two diſtinct 
Ideas. It any one ſay a Dream may do the ſame Thing, and 
all theſe Ideas may be produced in us without any external Ob- 
jeQs, he may pleaſe to Dream that I make him this Anſwer : 
1. That it is no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no: Where all is but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of 
no Uſe; Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe 
he will allow a very manifeſt Difference between Dreaming of 
being in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be 
refolved to appear fo ſceptical, as to maintain that what I call 
being aCtually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch Thing as Fire 
aQually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That we certainly find- 
ing that Pleaſure or Pain follows upon the Application of cer- 
tain Objects to us, whofe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that 
we perceive, by.our Senſes ; this Certainty is as great as our 
Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which we have no Concernment 
to know, or to be. So that, I think we may add tothe two for- 
mer Sorts of Knowledge, this alſo, of the Exiſtence of particu- 
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lar external Obje &s, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we 
have of tle "tual Entrance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe 
three Degrees of Krowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and 
Senſitive: In each ot which, there are different Degrees and 
W ays ot Evidence and Certainty. 
Knowledge not F. 15. But ſince our Knowledge is founded 
always clear on, and employed about our Ideas only, will it 
oh e the not follow from thence, that it is conformable 
Ideas are ſo. to our Ideas; and that where our [deas are clear 
and diſtin, or obſcure and confuſed, our Know- 
ledge will be ſo too ? To which Lanſwer, No: For our Know- 
ledge conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any two Ideas, its Clearneſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the 
Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves; v. g. a Man 
that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a T1iangle, and of Equa- 
li y to two right ones, as any Mathematician in the World, 
may yet have but a very obſcure Perception of their Agree- 
men, and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it But 
Ideas, which by reaſon of their Oblcurity or otherwiſe, are 
confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diſtint Knowledge; 
becauſe as far as any Ideas are confuſed, ſo far the Mind can- 
not perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree, Or to 
expreſs the fame Thing in a Way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood, 
He that hath not determined Ideas to the Words he utes, can- 
not make Propoſitions of them, of whole Truth he can be 
certain, 
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F. 1. Nowledge, as has been ſaid, lying in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our 
Ideas, it follows from hence, That 
Firſt, we far- Firſt, we can have Knowledge no farther than 
ther than % we have [deas. - 
Le dens. $. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Know- 
l-dge farther than we can have Perception of 
22 * that Agreement, or Diſagreement : Which Per- 
fa a2 1 ception being, 1. Either by Intuition, or the im- 
their Agreement mediate comparing any two Ideas; or, 2. By 


or Dif. preement. | Reaſon, 
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them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive 
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Reaſon, examining the Agreement or Duagreement of two 
Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome others: Or, 3. By Senſa- 
tion, perceiving the Exiſtence of particular I hings. Hence it 
alio follows, 

9. 3, Thirdly, That we cannot have an in- „ 
tuitive Knowledge, that ſhall extend itſelf to all Thirdly, In- 


e Kere tuitive Nanu 
our Ideas, and all that we would know about e 


2 
all the Relations they have one to another by 41 


Juxta-poſition, or an immediate Compariton 
one with another. Thus having the Ideas of 
an obtuſe, and an acute angled Triangle, both drawn from 
equal Baſes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Know- 
ledge, perceive the one not to be the other ; bu! cannot that 
way know, whether they be equal or no; becaule their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in Equality, can never be perceived by 
an immediate comparing them: The Difference of Figure 
makes their Parts uncapable of an exact immediate Applica- 
tion; and therefore there 1s need of ſome intervening Quanti- 
ties to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 
Knowledge. | OED 

$. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, irom what 1s Feerthly, Nor 
above obletved, that our rational Knowledge eie 
cannot reach to the whole Extent ot our Ideas: no edge. 
Becauſe between two different Ideas we would 
examine, we cannot always find ſuch Meniums, as we can 
connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the 
Parts of the Deduction; and wherever that fails, we come 
ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 1 


all gur Ideas. 


than either of the former. 
$ 6. From all which it is evident, that e 
Extent of our Kn:wledge, comes not only ſhort 


$. 5. Fijthly, Senſitive Knowledge, reaching no Fifthly, Sen- 
farther than the Exiſtence of Things, actuahy fitive Known 
preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower ledge narrower 


than either. 


Sixthly, Our ; 


6 | ; Knowledge 
of the Reality of Things, but even of the Ex- pr anti, aA 
tent of our own Idas. Tho? our Knowledge „ober than 
be limited to our Ideas, and cannot exceed them our Ideas. 


either in Extent or Perfection; and tho' theſe 

be very narrow Bounds, in reſpe& of the Extent of All-Being, 

and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome 

even created Underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and 

narrow Information, is to be received from ſome few, and not 

yery acute ways of Perception, ſuch as are our Senſes; yet 5 
| wou 
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would be well with us, if our Knowledge were but as large 
as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor-I be- 
lieve ever ſhall be in this World, refolved. Nevertheleſs, I 
do not queſtion, but that Human Knowledge, under the 
preſent Cireumſtances of our Beings and Conſtitutions, may 
be carried much farther, than it hath hitherto been, if Men 
would ſincerely, and with Freedom of Mind, employ all 
that Induſtry and Labour of Thought, in improving the 
Means of Diſcovering Truth, which they do for the Co- 
louring or Support of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Inte- 
reſt or Paity they are once engaged in. But yet after all, 
I think, I may, without Injury to Human Perfection, be 
confidert that our Knowledge would never reach to all 
we might deſire to know concerning thoſe Ideat we have; 
nor be able to ſurmount all the Difficulties, and reſolve all 
the Queſtions that might ariſe concerning any of them. We 
have the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality; and 
vet perhaps ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to a 
Square, and certainly know that it is ſo. We have the 
Ideas of Matter and Thinking, * but poſſibly ſhall never be 
able to know, whether any mere material Being thinks 

or 
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* Againſt that Aſſertion of Mr. Locke, that poſſibly we ſhall never 


te able to knew avhether any mere material Being thinks or no, &c. the 


Biſhop of Morceffer argues thus: I this be true, then for all that wwe can 


know by or Ideas of Matter and Thinking, Matter may hawe a Power 
of Thinking : And if this hold, then it is impoyſible to prove a ſpiritual Subs 
flance in us, from the Idea of Thinking : For how can wwe be aſſured by 
eue. Ide as, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinking, to Matter 

fo diſpoſed as our Bodies are? Fſpecially ſince it ts 


+ Effay of ſaid 4 That in reſpe# of our Notions, it is not 


Human En- „ much more remote from our Comprehenſion to 
derſt. B. 4. © conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
C. 3. F. 6. © to our Iden of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, 
than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Sub- 
* ſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.” I hoever afferts this can ne- 
Ser prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us from a Faculty of 4 hinking, becauſe 
lie cannot bnow from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter ſo 
elifpnled cannot think. And he cannot be certuin, that God hath not 
Framed the Matter of our Bodies ſo as to be capable of it. 
To which Mr. Locke || anſwers thus: Here your Lord- 
In his fr/ ſhip argues, that upon my Principles x cannot be pro- 
Letter to che wed that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. To which, 
Bifbop of Wor- give me leave, with Submiſſion, to ſay, That I think 
| it 
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it may be proved ſrom my Principles, and I thick I ceſter, p. 64, 
have done it; and the Proof in my Book ſtands thus: 65, &ec, 
Firſt we experiment in ourſeives "Thinking. Ihe 

Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking is inconſiſtent with the Idea 
of Self-Subliftence, and therefore has a neceſſary Connection with a 
Support or Subject of Inheſion : "The Idea of that -upport is what we 
call Sub/tance ; and ſo from Thinking expe: ime ted in us, we have a 
Proof of thinking Sub/tance in us, which in my Senſe is a Spirit. A- 
gainſt this your Lordſhip will argue, That by what 1 have ſaid of the 
Poſſibility that God way, if he pleaſes ſuperadd to Matter a Fa- 
culty of 8 it can never be proved that there is a ſpiritual 
Subſtance in u, becauſe upon that Suppoſition, it is p ſſible it may 
be a material Subſtance that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, that 
the general Idea of Subltance being the ſame eveiy where, the Modifi- 
cation of Thinking, or the Power of Thinking joined to it, makes it 
a Spirit, without conſidering what other Modifications it has, as whe- 
ther it has the Modification of So/idity, or no. As, on the other fide, Sub- 
flance that has the Modification of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has 
the Modificati: n of Thinking, or no. And therefore, if your Lord- 
ſhip means by a *piritzal, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have 
not proved, nor upon my Principle- can it he proved, (your Lord- 
ſhip meaning as I think you do, demonſtratively proved) That there 
is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. Tho'! 

preſume, from what I have ſaid about the Suppoſi- B. 4. C. 10, 
tion of a Syſtem of Matter, Thinking (which there F. 16. 
demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove it 

in the higheſt Degree probable, that the thinking Subſtance in us is 
immaterial. But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough, and 
by charging the Want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, ihat the 
thinking Thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to con- 
clude it demonſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy. That Demon- 
{tration I ſhould with ſoy receive from your Lordſhip, 

or any one. For tho? all the great Ends of Morali- B. 4. C. z. 
ty and Religion are well enough ſecured without it, &. 6. 

28 I have ſhewn, yet it would be a great advance 

of our Knowledge in Nature and Philoſophy. 

To what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great Ends 
of Religion and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immortality of 
the Soul, without a neceſſary Suppoſit on thai the Soul is immaterial, 
I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall be annexed to 
that, which in its own Nature is neither immaterial 
nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in * 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
theſe Words, * For this Corruplible muſt put on Incor- 
rupt ion, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality. | 

Perhaps my uſing the Word prr:: for a thinking Subſtance, with- 
out excluding Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a Li- 
verty, and ſuch as deſerves Cenſure, becauſe | leave linmateriality 
out of the Idea I make it a fign of. I readily own, that ads 

ould 
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r- ſparingly ventured on in a Senſe wholly new; and nothing 
t abſolute neceſſity can excuſe the Boldneſs of uſing any Term, 
in a Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But in the preſent 
Caſe, | think I have great Authorities to juſtify me. The Soul 1s 
agreed on ail Hands, to, be that in us which th nks. And he that 
will look into the firſt Book of Cicero“ Tuſculun Queſtions, and into 
the ſixth Book of Virgils Aneid, will find, tha theſe two gieat 
Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, thought, or 
at leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtile Matter which might 
come under the Name of Aura or leni, or & her, and thi- Soul they 
both of them called Spirirus 5; in the Notion of which, it is | lain, 
they included only Thought and ative Motion, without the total 
Exclufion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this, I do not 
fay ; that is not the Queſtion ; but whether they ſpoke properly, 
when they called an active, thinking, ſvbtile Subſtance, out of which 
they excluded only grols and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit. 1 
think that no body will deny, That if any among the Romans can be 
allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may 
moſt ſecurely be depended on ſor it: And one of them ſpeaking of 
the Soul, ſays, Dum ſpiritus hos reget artus : and the other, Vita con- 
tinetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where it is plain, by Corpus. he means. 
(as generally every where) only groſs Matter that may be ſelt and 
handled, as perhaps by theſe Words, Si cor, aut ſanguis, aut cere- 
brum eſt animus ; certe quoniam eſt Corpus, interibit cum re/1qus Cor- 
pore ; ſi anima eft, forte diffip-bitu! ; fi inis, extinguetur. Tuſc. Queſt. 
I. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, 1. e. 
Aura or Breath. And the Foundation of that his DiſtinRion of the 
Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in theſe Words, Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem ib. c. 22. 
Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; 
the moſt enlightened of all the antient People of 
Eccl. iii. 19, God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame Manner, 
| That which befal eth the Sons of Men, befalleth Beaſts, 
even one thing befalleth them; as one dieth, ſo dieth the other, 
yea, they had e all one Spirit. So J tranſlate the He- 
Ver. 21. brew Word MM here, for {ol find it tranſlated the 
very next Verſe but one; Who knoweth the Spirit of a 
Man that poeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth down to 
the Earth? In which place it is plain, that Solomon applies the 
Word, and our T. anfſlators of him the Word Spirit, to a Sub- 
ſtance, out of which, Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unleſs 
the Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downwards ts the Earth be Immaterial. 
Nor did the Way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's Time 
Ch. xxiv. 37. vary from this: St. Luke tells us, That when our 
| Saviour aſter his ReſurreQion, ſt od in the midſt of 
them, they were offrighted, and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen mys0pua, 
the Greet Word which always anſwers Spiri/ in Engliſh ; and ſo the 
Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They /rppoſed that they had 


feen 
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ſeen a Spirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold my Hands and 


Feet, that it is I myſelf ; handle me and ſee ; for a Spirit hath nat Fleſb 
and Bones, as you fee me have. Which Words of our Saviour put the 
ſame Diſtinction between Bod) and Spirit, that Cicero did in the Place 
above-cited, viz. That the one was a groſs Compages that could be 
felt and handied ; and the other ſuch as Virgil deleribes the Ghoſt or 
Soul of Anchiſes. 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Lib. VI. Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 

Par levibu; wentis volucrigque ſimillima ſomno. 

I would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſig- 
nify a purely immaterial Subſtance. In that Senſe, the Scripture, I 
take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays, God is a Spirit; and in that Scnſe I have 
uſed it; and in that Senſe I have proved from my Principles that there 
is a ſpir itual Subſtance 3 and am certain that there is a Jpiritual i1nima- 
terial Subſtance : Which is I humbly conceive, a d rect Anſwer to your 
Lordſhip's Queſtion in the Beginning of this Argument, viz. How we 
come to be certain that there are ſpiritual Subſtances, ſuppofing this Prin- 
ciple to be true, that the ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection, are the 
ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ? But this hin- 
ders not, but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly 
immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to a Syſtem of very ſubtile 
Matter, Leal. and Motion it might, with Propriety of Speech, be 
called Spirit, tho Materiality were not excluded out of its complex 
Idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds, It is ſaid indeed elſewhere, That it is re- 
pugnant to the Idea of ſenſeleſs Matter, that it ſhould 
put into itſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge. But B. 4. C. 10. 
this deth not reach the preſent Caſe ; which is not what F. 5. 

Matter can do of iifelf, but what Matter prepared by an 

omnipoient Hand can do. And what Certainty can we have that he hath 
not done it? We can have none from the Ideas, for thoſe are given ap in 
this Caſe, and conſequent'y we can have no Certainty, upen theſe Prin- 
ciples, nuhether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance within us or not. 


Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what Iſay, We 


can have no Certainty whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance in us or 


not. U by ſpiritual Subſtance your Lordihip means an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance in us, as you ſpeak, p. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip ſays 
is true, That it cannot upon theſe principles be demonfirated. But I mult 
crave leave to ſay at the ſame time, '| hat upon theſe Principles it can 
be proved, to the higheſt Degree of Probability. If by ſpiritual Sub- 
lance your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I muſt diffent from 


your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a Certainty upon my Prin- 


ciples, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, 
upon my Principles, i. e. from the Idea of Thinking, ave can have a Ce: « 
zainty that there is a think ng dubſtance in us; from hence we have 
a Certainty that there is an eternal hinting Subfance. This thinking 
Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, I have proved to be immate- 
rial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking Subſtance, has put into us a 


thinkiog 
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thinking Subſtance, which. whether it be a material or immateria! 
Subſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas; thoug|: 
from them it may be proved, that it is to the higheſt Degree probavic 
that it is immaterial. 

Again, the Biſhop of Herce/ter undertakes to prove from Mr. Loc. 
Principles, that we may be certain, That the firſt eternal thinking 
*« Being or omnipotent Spirit, cannot, if he would, give to certain 
** Syſtems of created ſenſible Maiter, put together as he fees fit, ſome 
** Degrees of Senſe, Perception and Thought. 

To which Mr. Locks has made the following Anſwer in his third . 
Letter, p. 396, 397. Cc. * 

Your firſt Argument | take to be this: That according to me, the T 
Knowledge we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea oi Matter in 
general being a ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid ex- 
tended hgured Subſtance ; if I adnut Matter to be capable of Think- 
ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit: Te 


which I anſwer, No, no more than I confound the Idea of Matter £ 
with the Idea of an Horſe, when [ fay that Matter in general is a 4 
ſolid extended Subſtance ; and that an Horſe is a material Animal, or ; 


an extended ſolid Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 
The Idea of Matter is an extended folid Subſtance ; wherever there 
is ſuch a Subſtance, there is Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter, what- 
ever other Qualities, not contained in that Effence; it ſtha'l pleaſe God 
to ſuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an extended ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, without theſuperadding any thing elſe to it, and ſo we may con- 
ſider it at reſt : To ſome Parts of it he ſuperadds Motion, but it hasſtill 
the Eſſence of Matter: Other Parts of it he frames into Plants, with all 
the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life, and Beauty, which is to be ſound : 
in a Roſe or Peach Tree, fc. above the Eſſence of Matter in general, 
but it. is ſtill but Matter: To other Parts he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous 7 
Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are to be found in an Elephant. 1 
Hitherto it is not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that the 3 
Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Matter, 
change not the Properties of Matter: but Matter is in theſe Things 
Matter ſtill. But if one venture to go one ſtep farther and ſay, God 
may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, as well as Senſe 
and ſpontaneous Motion, there are Men ready preſently to limit the 
Power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe 
it deſtroys the Eſſence. or changes the eſſential Properties of Matter. To 
make good which Aſſertion, they have no more to ſay, but that 
Thought and Reaſon are not included in the Eſſence of Matter. I 
rant it; but whatever Excellency, not contained in its Eſſence, be 
tuperadded to Matter, it does not deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if 
it leaves it an extended ſolid Subſtance ; wherever that is, there is 
the Eſſence of Matter: And if every thing of greater Perfection, ſu- 
peradded to ſuch a Subſtance, deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what 
will become of the Eſſence of Matter in a Plant or Animal, whole 

Properties far exceed thoſe of an extended ſolid Subſtance ? 

But 
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But it is farther urged that we cannot conceive how Matter can think, 
I grant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, is to ſay Gods Omnipotency is limit- 
ed toa narrow Compaſs, becauſe Men's Underſtanding is fo ; and brings 
down God's infinite Power to the Size of our Capacitities, If God can 
give no Power to any Parts of Matter, but what Men can account for 
irom the Effence of Matter in general; if all ſuch Qualities and Pro- 
perties muit deſtroy the Eſſence, or change the efjential Properties of 
Matter, which are to our Conceptions above it, and we cannot con- 
ceive to be the natural Conſequence of that Effence ; it is plain, that 
the Eiience of Matter is deſtroyed, and its eſſential Froperties chmnged, 
in molt ot the ſenſible Parts of this our Syſtem For it is viſible, that all 
the Planets have Revolutions bout certain remote Centers, which I 
would have any one explain, or make e nceivable by the bare Eſſence, 
or natural Power depending on the Eitence of Matter in general, 
without ſomething added to that Eflence, which we cannot conceive ; 
ior the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the Attraction of 
Matter by Viatter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe ; ether of which 
it is above our Reach to derive from the Filence of Matter or Body, 
in generai ; tho' one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to be 


ſuperadded in this Inſtance to the Eſſence of Matter in general. The 


Omnipotent Creator adviſed not with us in the making of the World, 
and his Ways are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our 
hnding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable Part of the Creation 1s not doubted 
to be wholly Material; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve 
Excellencies and Operations in this part of Matter which he will not 
tind contained in the Effence of Matter in gencral, nor be able to con- 
ceive how they can be produced in it. And will he therefore ſay, 
That the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have 
Properties and Operations not contained in the eſſential Properties of 
Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence of Matter im general? 

Let us advance one Step farther, and we ſhall in the Animal World 
meet with yet greater Perfections and Properties, no ways explicable 
by the Eſſence of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator had 
not ſuperadded to the Earth which produced the irrational Animals, 
Qualities, far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead Earth, out of which 
they were made, Liſe, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, nobler Qua- 
lities than were before in it, it had ſtill remained rude ſenſeleſs Mat- 
ter: and if to the Individuals of each Species, he had not ſuperadded 
a Power of Propagation, the Species had periſhed with thoſe Indivi- 
duals : But by theſe Eſſences or Properties of each Species, ſuf erad- 
ded to the Matter which they were made of, the Eflence or Proper- 
ties of Matter in general were not deſtroved or changed, any more 
than any thing that was in the Individuals before, was deſtroyed or 
changed by the Power of Generation, ſuperadded to them by the firſt 
Benediction of the Almighty. | 

In all ſuch Caſes, the 63 of greater Perſections and 
nobler Qualities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perſections that 
were there before ; unloſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt Repugnancy 

Vor. II. L. betwecn 
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between them : But all the Proof offered for that, is only, That we 
cannot conceive how Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded perfections, 
can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in Truth, no more than to ſay, 
Matter in general, or every Part of Matter, as Matter, has them not ; 
but is no Re ſon to prove, that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd 
them to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it can be proved to be a Contra- 
dition, that God thould give to ſome Parts of Matter, Qualities and 
Perf-&jons, which Matter in general has not; tho we cannot con- 
ceive how Matter s inveited with them, or how it operates by Virtue 
of thote new Endowments ; nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, 
whilit we limit all its Operations to thoſe Qual ties it had before, and 
would exp'ain them by the known Properties of Matter in general, 
without any ſuch ſuperinduced Perfection. For if this be a tight 
Rule of Reaſoning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive the Manner how it comes to be; I thall defire them who uſe it, 
to ſtick to this Rule, and fee what Work it will make both in Di- 
vinity, as well as Philoſophy ; and whether they can advance any 
thing more in ſavour of Sc-priciſm 2 

For to keep within the preſent Subje& of the Power of Thinkin 
and Self Motion, beſtowed by Omnipotent Power on ſome Parts of 
Matter: The Objection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter ſhould 
think. What is the Conſequence ? ge, God cannot give it a Power 
to think. Let this ſtand for a good Reaſon, and then proceed in 
other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot conceive how Matter can at- 
tract Matter at any Diſtance, much leſs at the Diſtance of 1,000,000 
Miles; Eros. God cannot give it ſuch a Power: You cannot conceive 
how Matter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial Being, 
or be moved by it; Eres, God cannot give it ſuch Powers: Which is 
in Effect to deny Gravity, and the Revolution of the Planets about the 
Sun ; to make Brutes mere Machines, without Senſe or ſpontaneous 
Motion, and to allow Man neither Senſe nor voluntary Motion. 

Let us apply this Rule one iJegree further. You cannot conceive 
how an extended ſolid Subſtance thould think, therefore God cannot 
make it think : Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Sub- 
ſtance, th nks ? You find indeed that you think, and ſo do I; but] 
want to be told how the Action of Thinking is performed : This, I 
confeſs is beyond my Conception; and I would be glad any one, who 
conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has given me this 
Faculty; and fince | cannot but be convinced of his power in this In- 
ſtance, which tho I every Moment experiment in myſelf, yet I can- 
not conceive the manner of it; what would t be leſs than an inſolent 
Abſurdity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, only for this Reaſon, 
becauſe I cannot conceive the Manner how? 

To explain this matter a little farther; God has created a Sub- 
{tance ; let it be for example, a ſolid extended Subſtance. Is God 
bound to give it, beſides Being, a Power of Action? That, I think, 
no- body will ſay: He therefore may leave it in a State of Inactivity, 
and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance ; for Action is not neceſſary to 


the Being of any Subſtance, that God does create, God has hke- 
wiſe 
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wiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial Subſtance» 
which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, though God ſhould be- 
ſtow on it nothing more but this bare Being, without giving it any 
Activity at all. Here are two diſtin Subſtances, the one ma- 
terial, the other immaterial, both in a State of perfect Inactivity. 
Now I aſk, What Power God can give to one of thele Subſtances 
(ſuppoſing them to retain the fame diſtin Natures, that they had as 
Subſtances in their State of Inactivity) which he cannot give to the 
other ? In that State, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for Think- 
ing being an Action, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end 
to any Action of any created Subſtance, without annihilating of the 
Subſtance whereof it is an Action; and if it be ſo, he can alſo create 
or give Exiſtence to ſuch a Subſtance, without giving that Subſtance 
any Action at all. By the ſame Reaſon it is plain, that neither of 
them can move itſelf; Now, I would aſk, why Omnipotency cannot 
give to either of theſe Subſtances, which are equally in a State of * 
perfect Inactivity, the fame Power that it can give to the other? 
Let it be for Example, that of ſpontaneous or Self- motion, which is 
a Power that it is ſuppoſed God can give to an unſolid Subſtance, but 


denied that he can give to a ſolid Subſtance. 


If it be aſked; why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in refe- 
rence to the one rather than the other of theſe Subſtances ? All that 
can be faid to it is, That they cannot conceive how the ſolid Subſtance 
thould be ever able to move itſelf. And as little, ſay I, are they able 
to conceive, how a created unſolid Subſtance ſhould move itſelf. But 
there may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance that you do not 
know, Igrant it; and in a material one too: For Example, Gravi- 
tation of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral Proportions ob- 
ſervable, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in Matter that we 
do not underitand, unleſs we can conceive Self- motion in Matter; or 
an inexplicable and - inconceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe 
almoſt incomprehenſible Diſtances : It muſt therefore be confeſſed, 
that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid Subſtances, that we 
do not underſtand. But this we know, that they may each of them 
have their diſtiact Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to them, 
unleſs you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of 
Acting, which it is probable will be thought too preſumptuous for 
any one to do ; and I ſay it is as hard to conceive Self-motion in a 
created immaterial, as in a material Being, conſider it how: you will: 
And therefore this is no Reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to 
give a Power of Sclf-motion to a material Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as 
well as to an immaterial z ſince neither of them can have it from 
themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 

The ſame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking; both theſe 
Zubſtances may be made, and exiſt without Thought; neither of 
them has, or can have the Power of Thinking from itſelf; God may 
give it to either of them, according to the good Pleaſure of hjs Om- 


nipotency; and in whichever of them it is, it is equally beyond our 
L 2 Capacity 


Fair Arguments, may, T own, be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean well, nor 
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Capacity to conceive, how either of theſe Subſtances thinks. But for 


that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power enough to give them 


both a Being out of nothing, can, by the ſame Omnipotency, give 
chem what other Powers and PerfeQions be pleaſes, has no better 
Foundation than to deny his Power of Creation, becauſe we cannot 
conceive how it is perforined ; and there, at laſt, this way of Reaton- 
ing mutt terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not 
ſolid at the fame Time, I think with due Reverence, we may ſay ; but 
that a ſolid Subſtance may not have Qualities, Perfections, and 
Powers, which have no natural or vifibly neceſſary Connection with 
Solidity and Extenfion, is too much for us (who are but of Yeſterday, 
and know nothing) to be poſinve in. If God cannot join Things 
together by Connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny even the 
Conſiſtency and Being of Matter itſelf; ſince every Particle of it, 
having ſome Bulk, has its Paris connected by Ways inconceivable to 
us. $9 that all the Difficulites that are raiſed againſt the Thinking of 
Matter. from our Ignorance, or narrow Conceptions, ſtand not at all 
in the Way of the Power of God, if he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor prove 
any thing againſt his having actually endued ſome Parcels of Matter, 
ſo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a Faculty of thinking, till it can be 
ſhewn, that it contains a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 

Though to me Senfation be comprehended under Thinking in gene- 
ral, yet, in the foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes, 
as diſtin from Thinking: Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, 
ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I take the Liberty to obſerve, 
Thar if your Lordſhip allows Brutes te have Senſation, it will 
follow, either that God can and doth give to fone Parcels of Matter 
a Power of Perception and Thinking; or that all Animals have im- 
material, and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal 
Souls, as well as Men; and to ſay that Fleas and Mites, Cc. have 
immortal Souls as well as Men, will poflibly be looked on as going a 
great way to ſerve an Hypotheſis. 

I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they who 
are ſo forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opinions of 
thoſe who differ from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they are 
not more dueto their own ; and that they may be perſuaded a little 
to temper that Heat, which ſuppoſing the Truth in their current Opt- 
nions, gives them (as they think) a Right to lay What Imputations 
they pleuſe on thoſe who would fairly examine the Grounds they ſtand 
upon. Por talking with a Suppoſition and Inſinuations, that Truth 
and Knowledge, nay and Religion too ſtands and falls with their 
Syſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of begging the Queſtion, 
and aſſuming to themſelves, under the Pretence of Zeal for the Caule 
of God, a Title to Iafallibility. It is very becoming that Men's 
Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far as their Proufs, but not go for Proofs 
themſelves. He that attacks received Opinions, with any thing bur 


is 
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to be led by the Love of Truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too 
who ſo defends them. An Error is not the better for being common, 
nor Truth the worſe for having lain negleQed : And if jt were put to 
the Vote any where in the World, I doubt, as Things are managed, 
whether Truth would have the Majority, at leaſt, hilt the Autho— 
rity of Men, and not the Examination of Things, mutt ke its Vi-alure. 
The Imputation of Scepticiſm, and thoſe broad Infinnations to render 
what | have writ ſuſp«cted, fo frequent, as if that were th» great Buti- 
nels of all this Pains you have been at about me, has made me tay 
thus much, my Lord, rather as my Senſe of the Way to eftablith Truth 
in its full Force and Beauty, than that | think the World will heed to 
have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between vour Lord- 
ſhip's and my Deſign in Writing, which therefore | ſecurely leave to 
the Judgment of the Reader, and return to the Argument in Hand. 
What 1 have above faid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that your 
Lordſhip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Li- 
berty, of Identity, and from the Power of abſtracting. * 1 An. 
You aſk, * How can my Idea of Liberty agree with the p. 73. 
Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and Impulſe ? 
Anſ. By the Oinnipotency of God, who can wake all things agree, that 
involve not a Contradiction. Tis true, I lay, © + That 
Bodies operate by Impulle, and nothing elſe.” And +Efſay,B.2. 
ſo | thonght when I writ it, and can yet conceive Ch. 8. §. 11. 
no other way of their Operation. But I am fince 
convinced by the judicious Mr. Newton's incomparable Book, that it 
is too bd a Preſumption to limit God's Fower in this Point, by my 
narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards Mater, by 
ways unconceivable to me, 1s not only a Demonſtration that God can, 
if he pleaſes, put into Bodies Powers, and Ways of Operation, above 
what can be derived from our Idea of Body, or can be explained by 
what we know of Matter, but alſo an unqusſtionable, and every where 
viſible, Inftance, that he has done fo, And therefore in the next 
Edition of my Book, I will take Cire to have that Paſſage reflited, 
As to Self-conſciouſneſs, your Lordihip aſks, t What | 
is therelike SeIf-conſciouſneſs in Matter © Nothing at all ft 1 Anf. 
in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot heitow on p. 74. 
ſome Parcels of Matter a Power of "Thinking, and 
with it Self-conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by || Ibid. 
aſking, || Hew is it p1ſible to apprehend that mere Body 
ſfbould perceive that it doth perceive ? Ihe Weaknels of our Apprehen. 
fon I grant in the Caſe : I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we can- 
not conceive how a ſolid, no nor how an unſolid created Su/fance 
thinks ; but this Weakneſs of our Apprehenſions reaches novil ike 
Power of God, whoſe Weakneſs is ftronger than any thing in Mzn, 
Your Argument from Abttr-&ion, we have in this 
Queltion. * If it may be in the Piaver of Matter to * 1 Anf, 
think, how comes it to be ſo imp ſible for ſur er gani- p. 70. 
wed Bodics as the Brutes have, to enlarge their Ideas f 
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by Alſtrad jon? Anſ. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place Thinking 
within the natural Power of Matter. If that be your Meaning, my 
Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter has naturally in it a 
Faculty of Thinking, but the direct contrary, But if you mean that 
certain Parcels of Matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as ſeems fit 
to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Oinnipotency the 
Faculty of Thinking ; that, indeed, I ſay, and that being granted, 
the Anſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy ; ſince, if Omnipotency can give 
Thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God 
may give that Faculty in a higher or lower Degree, as it pleaſes 
him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the Subject is ſuited to ſuch a 
particular way or degree of Thinking. 
Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any Parcel of 
Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken from 
®* 1 Lett, thoſe Words of mine, “ where | ſhew, by what Con- 
p. 139. nection of Ideas we may come to know, that God 
is an immaterial Subſtance. They are theſe, The 
% Idea of an eternal actual knowing Being, with the Idea of Imma- 
„ teriality, by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its actu- 
al Diviſiop, Diviſibility, and want of Perception,” 
+ 1 Anſw. c. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, + Here 
p. 77. the want of Perception is owned t be fo ſential to Mat- 
ter, that God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. 
Anſav. Perception and Knowledge in that one eternal Being, where 
it has its Source, it is viſible muſt be effentially inſeparable from it; 
therefore the actual want of Perception in fo great part of the par- 
ticular Parcels of Matter is a Demonſtration, that the firſt Being, from 
whom Perception and Knowledge is infeparable, is not Matter: How 
far this makes the 2vant of Perception an eſſential Property of Matter, 
] will not diſpute ; it ſuffices that ht ſhews, That Perception is not an 
eſſential Property of Matter; and therefore Matter cannot be that 
eternal original Being, to which Perception and Knowledge is eſſen- 
tial, Matter, | fay, naturally is without Perception: Ergo, ſays your 
Lordſhip, wax! of Perception is an eſſential Property of Matter, and 
God does not change the efſential Properties of Things, their Nature re- 
maining. From whence you infer, that God cannot beſtow on any 
Parcel of Matter (the Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of 
Thinking. If the Rules of Logic, fince my Days, be not changed, I 
may ſafely deny this Conſequence. For an Argument that runs thus, 
God does nut ; Ergo, he cannot, | was taught when I firſt came to the 
Univerfity, would not hold. For I never faid God did; 
tB. 4. C. 3. but, 1 That I fee no Contradiction in it, that he 
$4. «++ ſhould if he pleaſed, give to ſome Syſtems of Senſe- 
| «© lefs Matter a Faculty of Thinking ;” and I know 
nobody, beſore Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew that there 
was any Contradiction in it. So that at worſt, my not being able to 
ſee in Matter any ſuch Incapacity, as makes it impoſſible for Omni- 


potency to beſtow on it a Faculty of Thinking, makes me oppoſite 


only 


by 
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only to the Carteſians. For, as far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers 
of the Chriſtian Church never pretend to demonſtrate that Mat- 
ter was incapable to receive a Po er of enſation, Perception and 
Thinking, from the Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us 
therefore, if you pieaſe ſuppoſe the Form of your Argumentation 
right, and that your { ordſhip means God cannot: And then, if your 
Argument be good, it proves That God could not give to Blum s 
Als a Power to ſpeak to his Matter a: he did; for the want of rational 
Diſcourſe being natural to that Species. it is but for your Lordihip to 
call it an eſſential Property, and then God cannot change the «{ential 
Proferties of Things, their Nature rem ining - Whereby it is proved, 
That God cannot, with all his Omnipotency, give to an Aſs a Power 
to ſpeak as B:laam's did, 
You (ay, * my Lord, ot. do not ſet Bounds tu Cad 

Omnipotency : For he may, if he plenſe, change a Buy *® 1 Anl. p. 78. 
into an immaterial Fu bflance, i. e. take away from a 

Subſt nce the Solidity which it had before, wh ch made it Mat- 
ter, and then give it a Faculty of H hinking, which it had not before, 
and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For if 
the ſame Subſtance emains not, Body is not changed into an immaterinl 
Subftance, but the ſolid Subſtance, and all belonging to it is annihi- 
lated, and an immaterial Subſtance created, which is not a change of 


one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, and making another 


de n*vg. In this change thereſore of a Body or material Subſtance in- 
to an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe diftin&t Conſiderations. 

Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subſtance or 
Body; and may make it an immateriul Subfance, 1. e. a Subſtance 
without Solidity. But ti1s Privation of one Quality, gives it not ano- 
ther; the bare taking away a lower or leſs noble Quality, does not 

ive i: an higher or nobler; that muſt be the Gift of God. For the 
E. Privation of one, and a meaner Quality, cannot be the Poſition 
of an higher and better; unleſs one will ſay, that Cogitation, or 
the Power of Thinking, refults from the Na'ure of Subftance, itſelf; 
which if it do, then wherever there is a ubſtance, there muſt be Cogi- 
tation, or a Power of Thinking. Here then, upon your Lordihip's 
own Principles, is an immaterial Subſtance without the Faculty of 
Thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this 
Subltance, thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking; for you 
ſuppoſe it made capable of that, by be ng made immaterial; whereby 
you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be ſometimes 
wholly incogitative, or w thout the Power of Thinking, and at other 
times perſectly cogitative, or indeed with a Power of Thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it Solidity, and make 
it material again. For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that God 
can make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to aſk 
your Lordſhip, why God having given to this Subſtance the Faculty 


of Thinking after Solidity was taken ſrom it, cannot reſtore to b wat 
Maity 
bl 
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lidity again, Fithout taking away the Faculty of Thinking? When 
you have oled this, my Lord, you will have proved it impoſſible 
for God'ygZ)mnipotence to give a ſolid Subſtance a Faculty of 'T hink- 
ing; Htill then, not having proved it im pe ſſible, and yet denyin 
that Cod can do it, is to deny that he can do what is in itſelf At 
fible ; which, as I humbly conceive, is viſibly 4% ſer 
* 1 Anf, p. 78. Biunds to God's Omnipotency, though you ſay here * 
%% «9 not fet Bounds tw God's Ommpotoncy. 

It I ſhould in itate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not 
omit to bring in PFpicurus here, and take Notice that this was his 
way, Deum wearbis fponere, re tal ere? And then add, that [ am certarn 
% de not think he promoted the great Fnds of R-ligion and Morality, 

For it is with ſuch candid and kind Inſinuations as 
+1 Anf p. 85. theſe, that you bring in both + Heßhes and f Sprno/a 
t Ibid. p. 79. into your Diſcourſe here about God's being able, if 
| he pleaſe, to give to ſome Parcels of Matter, order'd 
as he thinks fit, a Faculty of 1 hinking : Neither of thoſe Authors hav- 
ing, as appears by any Paſſages you bring out of them, ſaid any thing 
to this Queſt1on, nor having, as it ſeems, any other Buſineſs here, but 
by their Names ſxilſully to give that Character to my Book, with which 
you would recommend it to the World. 

pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, guides 
vour Lordfhips Pen in ſuch a way of Writing a+ yours has all along 
been with me: Only I cannot but conſider, what Reputation it would 
give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, it they ſhould 
think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to imitate ſuch Pat- 
terns. But, God be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt them who do 


not adiire ſuch Ways of managing the Cauſe of Truth and Religion; 


they being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes or can pretend he 
hath Truth on his Side, is thereby authorized, without Proof, to 
infinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice Mens Minds againſt the 
other Side, there will be great Ravage made on Charity and Practice, 
without any Gain to Truth or Knowledge: And that the Lib: ries 
frequently taken by Niſputants to do fo, may have been the Cauſe 
that the World in all Ages has received ſo much Harn, and ſo little 
Advantages from Controverſies n Rel:gion. 

Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip hes brought to con- 
ſute one Saying in my Bock, by other Paſſages in it ; which therefore 
Leing all but Arguments ad Hominer, if they did prove what they do 
not, are of no other ule, than to gain a Victory over me : A thing 
methinks, ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve, 
one of your Pages. The Queſtion is, whether God can, if he pleaſes, 
beſtow cn any Parcel of Matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a Faculty 
of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, || You lool 
up:n a miſtake herein to be of danger Conſequence, 
ns tothe great Fnds of Religion and Morality. If this be ſo, my Lord, 
] think one may well wonder, why vour Lordſhip has brought no 
Arguments to eſtabliſh the Truth ſelf, which ou /ook on io be of ſuch 
&argerous Conſequence 10 be miſiaken in; but have ſpent ſo many Pa ges 

only 


| i. Anſ. p. 70. 
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only in a Perſonal Matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, That I had In- 
conſiſtencies in my Book; which if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed. 
the Queſtion would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the Danger 
of mittaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing cf all this had 
been ſaid. If therefore your Lordſhip's Care of the great Ends of R-li- 
gion and Morality have made You think it neceſſary to clear this Queſti— 
on, the World has Reaſon to conclude there 1s little to be faid againſt 
that Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book, concerning the 
Poſſibility, that ſome Parcels of Matter might be fo ordered by O:nni- 
potence, as to be endued with a Faculty of Thinking, if God ſo pleal. 
ed ; fince your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great Ends of 
Religion and Morality, has not enabled you to produce ome Argn gent 
againita Propoſition that you think of dangerous Conſequerce to then 

And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho' in your 'T'itle Page you 
promiſe to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſir #t with itſelf, 
(which if it were, it could hardly he proved to be inconfitten with any 
thing elſe) and with the Articles of the Chriftian Faith ; yet your At- 
tempts all along have been to prove me, in ſome Paſſages of my Book, 
inconſiſtent with myſelf, without having ſhewn any Propoſition in my 
Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 

I think your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of 
your own : But it is ſuch an one, that ] confeſs I do not ſee how it is 
apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion, 
founded on Revelation. I ſhall ſet down your Lord ſhip's 
Words, that they may be conſidered : You fay, * That * 1 Anſw, 
you are of Opinion, that the great Fnds of Religion and p. 54, 55. 
Merality are beſt ſecured by the Proofs of the Jmmor- 
tality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties ; and wich you think 
proves it immaterial, Your ſardſhip does not queſtion whether God can 
give Immortality to a material Subſtance ; but you ſay it tales off wery 
much from the Evidence of Immortality, if it depend whol/y «pon God's 
giving that, which of its own Nature it is not capable | 
of, c. So likewite you ſay, & If a Man cannot be & 2 Anſw, 
certain, but that Matter may think, (as I affirm) then p. 28. 
auhat becomes of the Souls Immateriality (and covſe- 
quently Immortality) from its Operations ? But for u this, ſay I. his 
Aſſurance of Faith remains on its own Baſis. Norv you appeal to any 
Man of Senſe, whether the finding the Uncertain'y of his caun Principles, 
auhich he went upon in Point of. Kenſon, davth no! eaten the Credihility 
of theſe fundamental Articles, when they are con/idered purety as Mate 
ters of Faith? For before, there was a natura CrediVility in them on 
the Account of Reaſon ; but by going on au- unn Grounds of Certain, 2 
that is loft, and in/lead of being certain, le is more du, u than ever. 
And if the Evidence of Faith fall ſo much fhors of that of Reajon, 
it muſt needs have l:ſs Effet upon Men's Minds, avhen the S4ubſcr wiency 
of Reaſon is taken axvay as it muſt he when the Gro'nds of Certainty 


by Rea ſin are vaniſhed. Is it at al! Pr abavie, That He T finds bits 


Reaſon deceive bim in ſuch fundamental Points, f bawe his Faith 


hund 
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fland firm and unm:weable on the Account of Revelation ? For in Mai- 
ters of Revel.ation, there muſt be ſome antecedent Principles ſuppoſed, be 
fore we can believe any thing on the Actount of it. 

More to the fame Purpote we have ſome Pages farther, where 

from ſome of my Wo:Gds, your Lordſhip fays, * You 
Ib. p. 35. cannot but obſerve, That ave hawe m Certainly upon 
my Gr unde, that Self conſciouſneſs deprnds upom an 
individual immaterial Subſtance, and conſequently that a material Sub- 
Hence may, cnccording to my Principles, hade Self-conſciouſneſs in it; at 
Leaf, thai { tm not certain to the cortrary. Whereupon your Lo; dſhip bids 
a” conſider, whether this doth net a little affet the whole Article of the 
R-furreftion P What does all this tend o, but to make the World be- 
eve, that I have I ened the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
Saul, andetſſe Reſurrection, by ſaying, That though it be moſt highly 
probable, t har the Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it can- 
wot be demonſtrated ; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipo- 
zency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome Parcels of Matter, diſpoſed 
a he ſees fit, a Faculty of thinking. 

This your Accufation of my leſſening the Credibility of theſe Arti- 
ces of Faitly, is founded or this, T hat the Article of the Immortality of 
#2 Soul ab ites of its Cred bilitv, if it be allowed, That its Immate- 
viality (whi.:h is the ſuppoſed Proof from Reaſon and Philoſophy of 
*s Immortality, cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon : Which 
Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, 
That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibility in all thoſe Articles it 
gmpoſes, proportionably as Human Reaton fails to ſupport the Teſti- 
ny of Gad. Ard all that your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, 
when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, vi. 
Does God jropoſe any thing to Mankind to be believed? It is very 
Ft and crec ibie to be believed, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be 
e. But if Human Reaſon come ſhort in the Cale, and cannot 
nuke it out,, its Credibility is thereby leſſened ; which is in effect to 
de, Thar tbe V.racity of God is not a hrm and fure Foundation of 
Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon 
*. &. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to. be believed on his 
men Word, unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf credible, and might be 
believad without him. 

If this be ei way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion, in a!) 
ws Articles, am not ſorry that it be not a way to be found in any of 
my Writings z: for I imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould 
think deſerved to) have other Titles than bare Sceptici/m beſtowed up- 

. emit, and would have rai-ed no ſmall Outcry againſt any one, who 
% not to be ſu ppoſed to be in the right in all that he fays, and ſo may 
&curely ſay u hat he pleaſes. Such as I, the Profanum wulgus, who 
take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to do 
bat to hearke and believe, though what he ſaid ſhould ſubvert the 
very Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 

What J have: above obſerved, is fo viſibly contained in your _ 

ip's 
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ſhip's Argument, that when I met with it in your Anſwer to my firſt- 
Letter, it ſeemed fo ſtrange from a Man of your Lordihip's Character, 
and in a Diſpute in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that ! 
could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a Slip of 

your Pen: But when 1 found it in your ſecond Let- * Anſ. 

ter ® made uſe of again, and feriouſly enlarged as an p. 28, 29. 
Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, { was con- 

vinced that it was a Principle, that you heartily embraced, how lit- 
tle favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, 
and particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. 

{ defire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they Rand in your Let- 
ters themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not 
amount to this: That a Revelation from God is more or lets credi- 
ble, according as it has a ſtronger or weaker Conhimation from Hu- 
man Reaſon. For, 

1. Your Lordſhip ſays, t You do not queſtion whether 
God can give Immortality to a material Subſtance ; but T 1 Anſ. p. 
you ſay it takes off very much from the Evidence of Im- 55. 
morta/ity, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, 
ewhich of its own Nature it is not capable of. 

To which I reply, any one“ not being able to demonſtrate the gon 
to be immaterial, ates off not wery much, nor at all, from the Evidence 
of its Immortality, if God has revealed that it ſhall be immortal; be- 
cauſe the Veracity of God is a Demonſtration of the Truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another Demonſtration of a Propo- 
ſition, that is demonſtrative!y true, takes not off from the Evidence 
of it. For where there is a clear Demonſtration, there is as much 
Evidence as any Iruth can have, that is not felf-evident. God has 
revealed that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever. But, fays your 
Lordſhip, trom this Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends aæubol- 
ly upon God's giving that which of its cn Nature it is not capuble of, 
1. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony of God loſes much of its Evi- 
dence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleaſure of God, and 
cannot be demonftratively made out by natural Reaſon, that the 
Soul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own Nature immortal. 
For that is all that here is or can be meant by theſe Words, which of 
its own Nature it is nit capable of, to make them to the Furpoſe, For 
the whole of your Lordihip's Diſcourſe here, is to prove, that the 
Soul cannot be material, becauſe then the Evidence of its being im- 
mortal would be wery much leſſened. Which is to ſay, that it is not as 
credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance would 
be immortal, as an immaterial ; or which is all one, That God is not 
equally to be believed, when he declares, that a material Subſtance 
ſhall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial ſhall be 
ſo ; "becauſe the Immortality of a material Subſtance cannot be de- 
monſtrated from natural Reaſon. | 

Let us try this Rule of your Lerdſhip's a little farther. God hath 
revealed, that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the ReſurreQion, as 


* 


well as their Souls, ſhall live to Eternity. Does your Lordſhip believe 
the 
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the erernal Life of the one of theſe more than of the other, becauſe you 
think you can prove it of one of thetn by natural Reaſon, and of the 
other net? Or can any one, who admits of Divine Revelation in the 
Cate, doubt of one ot them more than the other? Or think this Pro- 
poſition lets credible, That the Bodies of Men, after the Keſurrecti— 
on, thail ive for ever; then this, That the Souls of Men ſhall, at- 
ter the Reforrection, live for ever? For that he muſt do, if he thinks 
either of them is lefs credible than the o:her. If this be fo, Reaton is 
to be contulted how far God is to be believed, and the Credit of Di- 
vine Teſtimony muſt receive its Force from the Evidence of Reaſon; 
which is evidently to take away the Credibility of Divine Revelation 
in all ſnpernatural Truths, wherein the Evidence of Reaſon fails. 
And bow much ſuch a Principle as this tends to the Support of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting the Chriſtian Religion, I 
mall leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. 
| am not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoſa, as to be able to ſay, 
what were their Opinions in this Matter. But poſſibly there be thole, 
who will think your Lordſhip's Authority of more Uſe to them in the 
Caſe, than thoſe jufily decried Names; and be glad to find your 
Lordfi1p a Patron of the Oracles of Rea/on, ſo little to the Advantage 
of the Oracles of Divine Revelation, This at leaſt, I think, may 
be ſabjoined to the Words at the Bottom of the 
* 1 Anſ. p. 65. next Page“, That thoſe who have gone about io leſſen 
the Credibili y of the Articles of Faith, which evi- 
dently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot 
be made out demonſtratively by natural Reaſon, have not been thought 
to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, eſpecially; thoſe 
of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Reſurrefion of the Body, which are 
thoſe upon the Account of which | am brovght by your Lordſhip 
into this Uiſpute. | 
I ſhall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours, in 
the following Words to prove, That it the Soul be not an immate— 
rial Subttance, it can be nothing but Life ; your very firſt Words viſibly 
confuting all! that you allege to that Purpoſe. They 
St Anſ. p 55. arr, & If the Sul be a material Subſtance, it is really 
rohing but Life 3 which iso lay, That if the Soul 
te really a Subftonce, it is not ically a Sul ſance, but really nothing 
cifſe bot an Affection of a Sabſtance; for the Lite, whether of a ma- 
ria! or immaterial Subſlance, is not the Subſtance itſelf, but an Al- 
ſection of it, 
2. You fay, || Athy ate thirk the ſefarate State of 
1 Anſ. p. tle Soal after Death, is ſufficiently revealed in the 
5. Scripts e; yet it creates a great Difficul'y in under- 
"= flandrry it, if the Soul be nothing but Life, or a ma- 
terial Subſtance, which muſt le difſelved when Life is ended. For if 
the Soul be a material Subtlance, it nuſt be made up, as others are, © 
ile Coleſiun of ſolid and ſeparate Parts, lau minute and inviſible ſo- 
eder they be. And what is it, avhich ſhould heep them together, auben 
Life is gene © So that it is no eaſy Matter to give an Account how the 
Seut floulil be capable of Immartality, unleſs it be an immaterial Sub- 
Rlance ; 
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flance; and then awe know the Solution and Texture of Bodies cannot 
reach the Soul, being of a different Nature. | 

Let it be as hard a Matter as it will, io give an Ar count what it is 
that ſhould keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it is ſeparated 
from the Body ; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an Account of it, 
as to give an Account what it is which hall keep tos etber a material and 
immaterial Subſtance. And yet the Difficulty t there is 4% give an 
Account of that, I hope does not with your Lordſh'p, weaken the Cre- 
dibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body to Eternity ; and 
] perſuade myſelf, that the Men , Senſe, to whom your Lordſhip 
appeals in the Caſe, do not find their Belief of this Fundamental Foint 
much weakened by that Dithculty. I thought heretoſore and by 
your Lordſhip's Permiſſion would think ſo ſtill) that the Union of 
the Parts of Matter, one with another, is as much in the Hands of 
God, as the Union of a material and immaterial Subſtance ; and that 
it does not ta fe off very much, or at all, from the Evidence of Immur- 
tality, which depends on that Union, that it is no eaſy Mitter to give 
an Account what it is that ſhou'd keep them together : Tho? its depending 
wholly upon the Gift and good Pleaſure of God, where the manner creates 
great Difficulty in the Underſtanding. and our Reaſon cannot diſcover 
in the Nature of Things how it is, be that which, your Lordſhip ſo 
poſitively ſays, /efſens the Credibility of the Fundamental Articles of the 
Refarrefion and Immortality. 

But, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and to ſhew of how 
{mall Force it is even with yourſelf ; give me leave to preſume, That 
your Lordſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the Body after the 
Reſurrection, as any other Article of Faith: If ſo, then it being 20 eaſy 
matter to give an Account, what it is that jhall keep together the Parts 
of a material Soul, to one that believes it is material, can no more 
weaken the Credihility of its Immortality, than the like Difficulty w-4tens 
the Credibility of the Immortality of the Body. For when your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give an Account what it is beſides the 
good Pleaſure of God, which ſball keep together the Parts of our material 
Bodies to Eterni:y, or even Sou and Body, I doubt not but any one who 
thall think the Soul material, will allo find it as ea/y e give an Account 
what it is that ſhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter alſo gether to Eternity. 

Were it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men 
ſo far forget, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they will 
ſerve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I 
ſhould wonder to find your Lordihip to argue, that becauſe it is a 
Difficulty to underſtand what would keep together the minute Parts of 
a material Soul when Life is gone; and becauſe it is not an eaſy Mat er 
te give an Account how the Soul ſhould be cabable of Immortality, un/eſs 
it be an immaterial Subſtance : Therefore it is not ſo credible, as if it 
were eaſy to give an Account by natural Reaſon, how zt could be. For 
to this it is, that all this your Diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what 
is already ſet down out of Page 85; and will be more fully made out by 
what your Lordſhip ſays in other Places. though there needs no ſuch 
Proof, ſince it would all be nothing agatult me in any other Senſe. 

I thought 
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I thought your Lordſhip had in other Places aſſerted, and infifted 
on this Truth, That no Part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be 
believed, becauſe the thing itſelf created great Difficulty in the Under- 
ſtanding. and the Manner of it was hard to be explained, and it was 
no enſy Matter to gie an Account how it was, This, as I take it, your 
Lordſhip condemned in others as a very unreaſonable Principle, and 
ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of the Chriſtian Relig.on that 
were mere Matters of Faith, as I think it will: And is it poſſible, 
that you ſhould make uſe of it here yourſelf, againſt the Article of 
Life and Immartality, that Chriſt hath brought to Light through the 
Goſpel, and neither was, nor could be made out by natural Reaſon 
without Revelation? But you will ſay, you ſpeak only of the Soul: 
and your Words are, That it is noeaſy Matter to give an Account how 
the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Sub- 

ance. | grant it ; but crave leave to ſay, That there is not any one 
of - thoſe Difficulties, that are or can be raiſed about the Manner how 
a material Soul cin be immortal, which do not as well reaci the 
Immortality of the Body. 

But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip's 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds 
it not ſo eaſy to give an Account how thoſe Myſteries are? And 
which therefore, according to your Principles, muſt be leſs credible 

| than other Articles, that create leſs Difficulty to the 
* 2 Anſ. p. 28. Underſlanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, * That you 

appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether to a Man, who 

thought by his Principles he could from natural Grounds demonſtrate 
the Immortality of the Soul, the finding the Uncertainty of thoſe Prin- 
ciples be av-nt upon in Point of Reaſon, 1. e. the finding he coyld not cer- 
tainly prove it by natural Reaſon, doth not wweaten the Credibhility of that 
Fundamental Article, when it is confidered purely as a Matter of Faith? 
Which, in effect, | humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a Pro- 
oſition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, 
1s leſs credible than one that can : Which ſeems to me to come very 
little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it ſpoken, That God 1s 

| lefs to be believed when he affirms a Propoſition that cannot be 
proved by natural Reaſon, then when he propoſes what can be proved 
by it. The direct contrary to which is my Opinion, 

+2 Anſ. p. 29. tho? you endeavour to make it good by theſe fol- 
| * lowing Words; + If the Evidence of Faith fall fo 

much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon Mens 
Minds, when the Subſerviency of Reaſon is taken away ; as it muſt be when 
the Ground of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſhed. Ii it at all probable, 
that h» who finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental Points, 
Should have his Faith fland firm and unmoveable on the Account of Reve- 
lation? Than which | think there are hardly p!ainer Words to be 
found out to declare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony de- 
pends on the natural Evidence of Probability of the Things we re- 
ceive from Revelation, and riſes and falls with it ; and that the 
Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith, loſe ſo much of their 
Cre» 
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Credibility, as they want Proof from Reaſon : Which if true, Reva ©. 


lation may come to have no Credibility at all, For if, in this p 


ſent Caſe, the Credibility of this P:opoſition, The Souls of Men 


ſhall live for ever, revealed in the Scripture, be leſſened by con- 
ſeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively proved from Reaſon ; though it 
be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable : Muſt not, by the ſame Rule, 
its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reafon ſhould 
not be able to make it out to be fo much as probable, or ſhould 
place the Probability from natural Principles on the other Side ? 
For if mere want of Demonſtration /effens the Credibility of any Pro- 

ſition divinely revealed, muſt not want of Probahility, or con- 
trary Probability from natural Reaſoa, quite take away its Credibi- 


licy ! Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one Cale the Veracity of 


God, and the Credibility of the Truths we receive frotn him by Re- 
velation, be ſubjeted to the Verdicts of human Reaſon, and be 
allowed to receive any Acceſſion or Diminution from other Proofs, 
or want of other Proofs of its Certainty or Probability. 

If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend its 
Articles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it could 
uſe more effeQual for the Subverſion of thoſe you have undertaken 
to defend; this being to reſolve all Revelation perfectly and purely 
into natural Reaſon, to bound its Credibility by that, and leave no 
roem for Faith in other Things, than what can be accaunted for by 
natural Reaſon without Revelation, 

Your Lordſhip ® inſiſts much upon it, as if I had 
contradicted what I have ſaid in my Eſſay, by faying, * 1 Anf. p. 
+ That upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtra- 48 54- 
tively proved, that it is an immaterial Subſtance in us 7 B. 2. C. 
that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 23, 
be at the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and con- 
fider it, will find, that my buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was ne 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance ; and that 
from the Ide s of Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which 
we experienced in ourſelves, (Ideas originally not belonging to Mat- 
ter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to conclude there was an 
immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had material Parts. "Theſe 
Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in another 
place ſhewed, did demonitratively lead us to the certain Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of an immaterial Thinking Being, in whom wehave 
the Idea of Spir't in the itrifteſt Senſe ; in which Senſe I alſo applied it 
to the Soul, in the 23d Ch? of my E/ay ; the eaſily conceivable Poſſi- 
bility, nay great Probability, that the thinking Subſtance in us, is im- 
material, giving me ſufhcient Ground for it: In which Senſe I ſhall 
think I may ſafely aitribuie it to the Thinking Subſtance in us, till 
your N ſhall have better proved rom my Words, That it is 
impoſſible it ſhould be inunaterial. For | only ſay, That it is pof- 


ſible, i. e. involves no Contradiction, that God, the Omnipotent im- 
material Spint, ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome Particles of Matter, 


diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Moving: 
Which Parcels of Matter, ſo endued with a Power of Thinking and 
Motion, might properly be called Spirits, in Contradiſtinction to 
unthinking Matter. In all which, I preſume, there is no manner of 
Contradiction. 
[ juſtified my uſe of the Word, Spirit, in that Senſe, from the 
Authorities of Cicero and Virgil applying the Latin Word Spirrtrs, 
from whence Spirit is derived, to a Soul as a thinking 
* 1. Anſ. p Thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. 'T'o 
58 — 560. which your Lordſhip replies, * That Cicero, in his 
Tuſculan Dueſtion, ſuppoſes the Soul not t9 be a finer 
fort of Body, but of a different Nature from the Body. —That he calls 
the Body the Priſon of the Soul And ſays, That a wiſe Mun's Bujineſs 
is to draw eff his Sul from his Body. And then your Lordihip concludes, 
as is uſual, with a Queſtion, Is it poſſible naw to think jo great a Man 
looked on the Su! to be as a Modification of that Body which mit be at an 
End with Life ? Anf. No; it is impoſſible that a Man of ſo good 
Senſe as Tully, when he uſes the Word Corpus or Body for the groſs 
and viſible Parts of a Man which he acknowledges to be mortal, 
ſhould [24 on the Soul to be a Modification of that Body ; in a Diſcourſe 
wherein he was endeavouring to per{uade another, that it was immor- 
tal. It is to be acknowledged that truly grear Men, ſuch as he was, 
are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. He had therefore 
no Thought concerning the Madification of the Bady of a Man in the 
Caſe: He was not ſuch a 'Trifler as to examine, whether the Miodi- 
fication of the Body of a Man was immortal, when that Body itſelſ 
was mortal: And therefore, that which he reports as Dic#archas's 
Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. 
But Cicers's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible Enquiry, vis. What 
the Soul was? to ſee whether from thence he could diſcover its Im- 
mortality. But in all that Diſcourſe in his firſt book of Ty/ſculan 
Pneftions, where he lays out ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, 
there is not one Syllable ſhewing the leaſt Thought that the Soul was 
an immaterial Subſtance ; but many Things direQly to the contrary, 
Indeed (1) he ſhuts out the Body, taken in the 
+ Ch. 19, 22, Senſe he uſes + Corpus all along, for the ſenſible 
30, 31. organical Parts of a Man; and is poſitive that is 
not the Soul : And Body in this Senſe, taken for the 
H-man Body, he calls the Priſon of the Soul; and ſays a wiſe Man, 
inſtancing in Socrates and Ca's, is glad of a fair Opportunity to get 
out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: He calls 
not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a Word of 
being ſeparated irom it. 
2. He concludes, that the Soul is rot like other Things here be- 
low, made up of a Compoſition of the Elements, CA. 27. 
3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water from 
being the Soul, Ch. 26. 
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So far he is clear and poſitive: But beyond this he is uncertain ; be- 
yond this he could not get : For in ſome Places he ſpeaks doubtfully, 
whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire. Anima fit animus igniſve, neſcio, 
c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panætius, that, if it be at all Ele- 
mentary, it is, as he calls it, /nflammata Anima, inflamed Air; and for 
this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be 
of a peculiar Nature of its own, yet he is ſo far from thinking it imma- 
terial, that he ſays, c 19. That the admitting it to be of an eria/ or 
igneous Nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. 

That which he {eems molt to incline to is, that the Soul was not 
at all Elementary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens ; 
which Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh from the four Elements, and the 
changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of them, 
called Quinta Effentia. That this was Tullys Opinion is plain from 
theſe Words, Ergo Animus (qui, ut ego dico, divinus) eft, ut Euripides 
audet dicere, Deus; & quidem, fi Deus aut anima aut ignis eft, idem ef? 
animus hominis, Nam ut illa natura cel-flis if terra vacat & humore g 
fic utriuſque harum rerum humanus animus e expers. Sin autem eſt quin- 
ta quedam nutura ab Ariſiotele inducta; primum fæc & deorum oft & 
animorum. Hanc nos jententiam ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in Conſolatiune hæc 
expreſſi mus, ch. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat thoſe his 
own Words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he 
had affirmed, in his Treatiſe de Conſolatione, the Soul not to have its 
Original from the Earth, or to be mixed or made of any Thing earth- 
ly ; but had ſaid, Singularis e/t igitur guædam natura & wis animi, ſe- 
junta ab his uſitatis notiſgue naturis : Whereby he tells us, he meant 
nothing but Ariſtotles Quinta Efjentia ; which being unmixed, being 
that of which the Gods and Souls conſiſted, he calls it divinum, cale/te, 
and concludes it eternal; it being, as he ſpeaks, Sejuncta ab omni mor- 
tali concretiane. From which it is clear, That in all his Enquiry about 
the Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four 
Elements, or Ariftatle's Quinta Eſentia, to look for it. In all which 
there is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always 
been) that the Soul was immortal; but for that it is plain, he never 
thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eaſtern People do, who believe 
the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no Thought, no Con- 
ception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable what a verv confidera- 
fotos 4 ble and judicious Author ſays “ in the Caſe. No Opi- 

hh g 7 nion, ſays he, has ber ſo univerſally received as that 

of the Immortality of he Soul; but its Immateriality is 
a Truth, the Knowledge whereof has not ſpread fo fir. 
9 4. And indeed it is extremely difficult to let into the Mind 
7 a Siamite, the Idea of a pure Spirit. This the Miſſionar ies who have 
een longeſt among/i them, are poſitive in. All the Fagans of the Eaſt do 
truly believe. that there remains ſomething of a Man after his Death, 
which ſubfifts independently and ſeparately from his Body. But they give 
Extenſion and Figure ie thut which remains, and attribute to it all te 
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ſame Members, all the ſame Subflances, both ſelid and liquid, which our 
Bodies are compoſed of. They on'y ſuppoſe that the Souls are of a Mutter 
ſubtile enough to eſcape being ſeen or handled. — Such avere the Shades and 
Manes of th: Greeks and th. Romans. And it is by theſe Figures of 
the Souls, anſwwerable to thoſe of the Bodies, that Virgil Jſuppoſed ÆEneas 
Aneww Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiles, in the other World. 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts for 
his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, col- 
lected by Chance, wien he returned: But one choſen on purpoſe 
(a he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to enquire into the in gu- 
larities of Siam. And he has ſo well acqu tted himſelf of the Com- 
me ſſion. which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he had to inform himſelf 
exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, tha! had we but ſuch an 
Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of this 
Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better ac- 
quainted than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions of 
that Part of the World inhabited by civilized Nations, who want 
neither good Senſe nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, though not caſt into the 
Mould of the Logick and Philoſophy of cur Schools, 

But to return to Cee It is plain, That in his Enquiries about the 
Soul his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the Expreſ- 
fions that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Book. eviderily ” wr 
For Example, that the Souls of excellent Men and Women aſcended 
into Heaven; of others, that they remained here on Earth, c. 12. 'T hat 
the Soul is hot, and warms the Body: That, at its leaving the Body, 
it penetrates and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moiſt 
Air: That it ſtops in the Region of Fir, and aſcends no farther, the 
Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, where 
it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the ſame Things, wherewith the Stars 
are nouriſhed and ſuſtained, and that by the Convenience of its neigh- 
bourhood it ſhall there have a clearer View and ful'er Knowledge of 
the Heavenly Bodies, c 19. That the Soul alſo from this Height ſhall 
have a pleaſant and fairer Proſpect of the Globe of the Farth, the 
Diſpoſition of whoſe Parts will then lie before it in one View, c. 20. 
That it js hard to determine what Conformation, Size, and Place, the 
Soul has in the Body: That it is too ſubtile to be ſeen ; That it is in 
the Human Body, as in a Houſe, or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. 
All which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed 
them had not in his Mind ſeparated Material'ty ſrom the Idea of the 
Soul. | 

It may re be replied That a great Part of this which we find 
in ch@p. 9 is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the 
Soul to be Anima 1n//amma/a. inflmed Air. I grant it. But it is alſo 
to be obſerved, That in this gth, and the two following Chapters, 
he does not only deny. but even admits, that ſo material a Thing 
Nas irflamed Air may think. 

The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is. this; Cicero was willing to believe 
the Soul immortal, but when he ſought in the Nature of the Soul it- 
ſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his Belief into a Certainty of it, he 

found 
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found himſelf at a Loſs, He confefied he knew not what the Soul 


was ; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 22 was no Rea- 
ſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to the Re- 
petition of what he had ſaid in his 6th Book de Repub, concerning the 
Soul. The Argument, which, borrowed from 74275, he there makes 
uſe of, if it have any Force in it, not only proves the Soul to be im- 
mortal, but more than, I think your Lordſhip wi] allow to be true: 
For it proves it to be eternal, and without ＋ as well as 
without End: Negue nata certe eſt, & æterna eff, ſays he. 

Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That it is 
of divine Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at the End 
of this Diſcourſe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the Be- 
inning of it, c. 22. is not athamed to own his Ignorance of what it is; 
Anima fit animus, igniſve, neſcio ; nec me pudet, ut iſtos, fateri neſcire 
guod neſciam. llud ſit ulla alia de re obſcura affirmare pofſem. five ani- 
ma, five igni fit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum, c 25. So that all 
the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, That he was 
confident there was {ſomething Divine in it, z. e. there were Faculties 
in the Soul that could not refalt from the Nature of Matter, but muſt 
have their Original from a Divine Power ; but yet thoſe Qualities, as 
Divine as they were, he acknowledged might be placed in Breath or 
Fire, which, I think your Lordſhip will not deny to be material Sub- 
ſtances. So that all thoſe Divine Qualities which he ſo much and ſo 
juſtly extols in the Soul, led him not, as appears, ſo much as to any the 
leaſt Thought of Immateriality. This is Demonſtration, That he built 
them not upon an Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for he 
avowedly profefſes he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this 
Thinking Thing in us: And in all his Confiderations about the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul itſelf, he ſtuck in Air, or Fire, or Ariflotie's Quinte 
Eſſentia ; for beyond thoſe it is evident he went not. 

But with all his Proofs out of PH, to whoſe Authority he refers 
ſo much, with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great Parts could 
furniſh him for the Immortality of the Soul, he was fo little ſatiſ- 
fied, ſo far from being certain, ſo far ſrom any T hought that he had, or 
could prove it, that he over and over again profeſſes his Ignorance and 
Doubt of it. inthe Beginning he enumeratesthe ſeveral Opinions of the 
Philoſophers, which he had well ſtudied about it: And then full of 
Uncertainty, ſays, Harum ſententiarum uz vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit 
gue werifimillima,magna queſttc, e iI. And towards the latter End hay- 
ing gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
he.profeſſes himſelf {till at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. Mentis actes, fays he, ſeipſam intuens, nonnunguam 
heb: ſcit, ob eamque caufam contemplindi diligentiam amittimis. Itague 
dubitans, circumſpectant, hefitans, multa adverſa revertens, tanquam in 
rate in mari iumerſo, noflra vehitur or 119. e. 33. And to conclude this 
Argument, when the Perſon he introduces as diſcourſingtwith him tells 
him he is reſolved to keep firm to the elict of Immortality; Tully an- 
ſwers, c. 32. Laudo id guiaem, eiſi nihil animis oportet conjidere : move- 
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mur enim ſæpe aliguo acnte concluſo ; labamus, mutamuſque ſententiam 
clarioribus etiam in rebus ; in his eft enim aliqua obſcuritas. 

So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 
tho the Light of Nature giveſoue obſcure Glimmering, ſome uncer- 
tan Hopes of a future State ; yet human Reaſon could attain to no 
Clearnels, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST 

alone, who had bravght Life and Immortality 10 light 
* 2 Tim. i- 10 Hong. the Goſpel ®, Though we are now told, 

That to own the Inability of natural Reaſon to bring 
Immortality to Light, or which paſſes for the ſame, to own Principles 
upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and, as tis urged, conſe- 
quently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively proved, dves leſſen 
the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone 
has brought to light, and which conſequently the Scripture aſſures us 
is eſtab iſhed and made certain only by Revelation his would not 
per haps have ſecmed ſtrange, from thoſe who are juſtly complained of 
tor lighting the Revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be 
much regarded, if they ſhould contradict ſo plain a Text of Scrip- 
ture, in fayour of their all-ſufficient Reaſon : But what Uſe the Pro- 
moter« of Sceptictſm and Infidelity. in an Age ſo much ſuſpected by your 
Lordſhip, may make of what comes ſrom one of your great Authority 
and Learning, may deſerve ycur Conſideration, | 

And thus, my Lord, I hope, I have fatisfied you concerning Cicero's 
Opinion about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions ; which 
tho? 1 eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip 'ays, you are no Stranger to, yet 
I humb y conceive, you have not ſhewn {and upon a careful Peruſal of 
that Treatiſe again, I think | may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one 
Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a Notion in Tully of the 
Soul's Immateriality, or its being an 1mmaterial Subſtance. 

From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip 

+ 1 Anf, p. 62. concludes, + That he, no more than Cicero, dies me any 
62. Kindneſs in this Matter, being both Aſſerters of the Soul's 
Immortality. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the 

Sou's Immateriality, according to Cuſtom, changed here into that of 
is Immortality, which Iam no leſs an Aſſertor of than either of them, 
Cicero and Virgil do me all the Kindneſs I defired of them in this Matter ; 
and that was to ſhew, that they attributed the Word 

* Fneid. 4. Spiritvs to the Soul of Man, without any Thought 


385. of its Immateriality ; and this the Verſes you yourſelf 
bring out of Virgil“, 

Et cum frigida mors anima ſeduxerit artus, 

Omnibus; umbra locis adere dabis, improbe, panns; 
confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th Book; and for this 
Monfeur de la Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words above ſet down 
out of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the Heathens of 
our Days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks and 
Romans, who thoughtthe Souls or Ghoſts of Men departed, did not die 


with 
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with the Body, without thinking them to be perfectly immate:1al ; the 
Latter being much more comprehenſible to them than the F mer. 
And what Virgils Notion of the Soul is and that Cyr pus, when put 
in Contradiſtinction to the Soul, ſigniſies GO but the groſ Tene- 
ment of Fleſh and Bones is evident from this Verſe of his Æneid. 6. 
where he calls the ouls which yet were viſible, 
— Tens es fine (or pore Vitas 

Your Lordſhip's t Anſwer concerning what is ſaid 
Eccleſ. xii. turns wholly upon So/omon's taking the Soul f 1 Anſwer 
to be immortal, which was not queſtioned: All p. 64, 65. 
that I quoted that Place for, was to ſhew, that Hi in 
Engliſb might properly be applied to the Soul, without any Notion of 
its Immateriality, as M was by Solomon, which, whether ne thought 
the Souls of Men to be immater:al, does little appear in that Paſſage, 
where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and Beaſts toget er, as he does. 
But farther, what I contended for, is evident from be Place, in that 
the Word Spi- it is there app ied, by our T'tanflators to the Souls of 
Beaſts, which your Lordthip, I think, does not rank amongft the im- 
material, and conſequently unmortal Spzrits, tho' they have Senſe and 
{pon aneous Motion. 

But you ſay, + If rhe Soul he nut of iifelf a free thinking 

Sub/tance, you do not ſee what Fonundation there is in NMture + 1 Anf. 
for « Day of Judgment. fAnſf Tho the Heathen World 

did nt of old, nor do to thi: Doy, fee „% Foun-ation in 

Nature for a Day of Ju gent; ye: in Revelation. if that will ſatisfy 
your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a F-undation for 4 Day of Judo ment; 
becauſe God has poſitively declared it; tho' God has not by that Ke- 
velation taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is ; nor has any 
where ſaid, That the Soul of itlelf i frre Agent. What ſoever any cre- 
ated Subſtance is, it is not of 4z/-!f, but is by the good Pleaſure of its 
Creator: Whatever Degrees of Perfect: on it has, it has from the boun- 
tiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well 

as a ſpiritual Senſe, what St. Paul ſays, Not that awe f 2 Cor. 
are ſufficient of ourſelves d th:nk any thing as of ourſelves, iii. 5, 
but ur Suffictency is of God. 

But your Lordſhip, as l gueſs by your following Words, would argue 
That a material Subſtance can ot be a free Agen ; whereby ! ſuppoſe 
you only mean, that yo" cannot fee or conceive how a ſolid Subſtance 
ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own Notion, To which give me leave 
to anſwer, That when you can make it conceivable, how any created, 
finite dependant Subſtance can move 1tieli, or alter or ſtop its own Mo- 
tion, which it mult, to be a fre? Agent, I ſuppote you will find it no 
harder for God to beſtow this Power on a ſolid than an un- 
ſolid created Subſtance. Tr/ly, in the Place above quoted, * Tyſcu- 
could not conceive this Power to be in any thing but lan. Queſt, 
what was from Eternity; Cum pareat igttur æternum id |, 1. c. 34; 
eſſe quad ſeipſum moveat, quis eft qui huue naturam animis 
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or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, without Revelation, to dilcoyer, whether Omnipo- 
tency 


LY 


hte 


ef trilutamn-ge' ? Bui tho you cannot ſee how any created Subſtance, 
ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free Agent, Pardon me, my Lord. if I put 
in both. till your Lordſhip p eaſe to explain t of e th r, and ſhew the 
manner how either of them can, of iſelf move itſe ff or any thing elſe) 
yet I do not think, you will ſo far deny Men to be free Agents, from 
the Difficulty there i: to ſee how they are free Agents, as to doubt 
whethcr Here be o naation enough for a Dar of Jude ment. , 
It is not for meto judge how far your | ordihip's Speculations reach: 
But finding in myſe'f nothing to be truer than what 

+ Eccl. xi. 5. the wiſe Solomn tell me, f As tho! knowweft not what 
is the away of the Spirit, nw how the Bones do grow in 

the Womb of her that is with Chili; even fo thou knoweſt nit the Works 
of Godavho mne HI things; I gratefully receive and rejo ce in the Light 
of Revelation which ſets me at reſtin many things, the manner where- 
of my poor Realon can by no means make out to me: Omnipotency, [ 
know can do any thing that contains in it no contradiction ; ſo that I 
readily believe whatever God has declared, tho' my Reaſon find Diffi- 
culties in it, which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent Cale, God hay- 
ing revealed that there ſhall be a Day of Judgment I think, that Faun- 
dalia enough to conclude Men are free enough to be made anſwerable 
for their Actions, and to receive according to what they have do e; tho? 
how Man is a free Agent, ſurpaſs my Expl caticn or Comprehenſion. 
In anſwer to the Place 1 brought ou of St. Luke 

+ C. xxiv. v. 39. your Lordſhip aſks, & Whether from theſe Hords of 
$ 1. Anf. p. 66. our Sewiour it follows, that a Spirit is only an Appear = 
ance? I anſaver, No; nor do I know who drew ſuch 

an Inference from them: But it follows. that in Apparitions there is 
ſomething that appears, and that which app-ars is not wholly imma- 
terial ; and yet this was properly called reha, and was often 
looked upon. by thoſe who called it 77:0; in Greek, and now call 
it Spirit in Engliſh, to be the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed, which I 
humbly conce)ve juſtißes my Uſe of the Word S7iri4, for a Thinking 

Voluntary Agent, whether material or unmaterial, 

Your Lordſhip ſays, * That I gran!, that it cannot upon 

* 1 Anſw. theſe Principles be demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual Sub- 
p. 67. lance in us is immaterial : From whence you conclude, 
7 hat then my Grounds of Certainly from Ideas, areplain'y 

given up, This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, 
I have often had occaſion to confider it, and cannot after all ſee the 
Force of this Argument. I acknowledge that this or that Propoſition 
cannot upon my Principles be demonſtraſ ed; Ergo, I grant this Propo- 
ſition to be falſe, that Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas. For that is my Ground of Certain- 
ty, and tiil that be given up, πτ Grounds Certainty are not given up, 
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tency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, a 
Power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter 
ſo diſpoied, a thinking immaterial Subſtance : it being, in re- 
ſpe of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
prehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he pleales, ſuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhuuld ſuperadd 
to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; ſince 
we know not wherein Thinking conſiiits, nor to what ſort of 
Subſtances the Almighty has been plealed to give that Power, 
which cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the good 
Pleaſure and Bounty of the Creator. For | lee no ContradiQi- 
on in it, that the firſt eternal thinking Being ſhould, t he 
plealed, give to certain Syſtems of created ſenſelets Mia ter, 
put together as he thinks fit, fome Degrees of Senſe, P-rcep- 
tion, and Thought: Tho?, as | think, I have proved, Lib. 4. 
Ch. io. it is no leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe Matter 
(which is evidenily in its own Nature void of Senfe and 
Thought) ſhould be that Eternal firit thinking Being. What 
Certainty of Knowledge can any one have, that ſome Percep— 
tions, ſuch as, v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in ſome 
Bodies themſelves, after a certain Manner modified and mov- 
ed, as well as that they ſhould be in an i:nmaterial Subſtance, 
upon the Motion of the Parts of Body? Body, as tar as we 
can conceive, being able only to ſtiike and affe Body; and 
Motion, according to the utmoſt Reach of our Ideas, being 
able to produce nothing but Motion; io that when we allow it 
to produce Picalure or Pain, or the [dca oi a Colour or Sound, 
we are fai to quit our Reaſon, go beyond. our Ideas, and at- 
tribute it wholiv- to the good Pleaſure of our Maker. For 
ſince we muſt allow he has annexed EfteQs to Motion, which 
we can no Way conceive Motion able to produce, what Rea- 
ſon have we to conclude, that he could not order them as well 
to be produced in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of 
them, as well as in a Subject we cannot cunceive the Motion 
of Matter can any way operate upon? | ſay not this, that I 
would any way leſſen the Belief of the Soul's Immateriality: I 
am not here ſpeaking of Probability, but Knowledge; and 1 
think not only, that it becomes the Modeity of Philoſophy, 
not to pronounce magiltcrially, where we want that Evidence 
that can produce Knowledge; but allo, that it is of Uſe to us, 
to diicern how far our Knowledge does reach; for the State we 
are at preſent in, not being that of Viſion, we mnſt, in man 
Things, content ouriclves with Faith and Probability; and in 
the preſent Queſiton, about the Immateriality of the Soul, if 
our 
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our Faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Certainty, we 


need nut think it firange. All the great Euds of Morality and 


Religion, are well encugh ſecured, without philofophical Preots 
of the Soul's Immateriality; fince it is evident, that he who 
made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſibie intelligent Beings, 
and fer ſeveral Years cen inued us in ſuch a State, can and will 
reſtore us to the like State of Senſibihity in another World, and 
make us capable there to receive the Retribution he has deſigu- 
ed to Men, according to their Doirgs in this Lite. And there— 
fore it is not of ſuch mighty Neceſſity to determine one Way 
or other, as ſome over zealous for, or againſt the Immateri- 
ality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World be- 
lieve. Who, either on ihe one Side, indulging too much their 
Thoughts immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exilt- 
ence to what is not mateiial; Or who, on the other Side, 
finding not Cogitation within the naturai Powers of Matter, 
examined over, and over again by the utmoſt Intention of 
Mind, have the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency 
ittelt cannot give Perception and Thought toa Subſtarce which 
has the Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders how hard- 
ly Senſation is, even in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended 
Matter, or Exiſtence io any Thing that hath no Extenſion at 


_ all, will confeſs that he is very far from certainly knowing what 


his Soul is. It is a Point, wich ſeems to me, to be put out 
of the Reach of our Knowledge : And he who will give him- 
ſelf Leave to conſider freely, and look into the dak and intri— 
cate Part of each Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able 
to determine him fixedly for, or againtt the Soul's Matertalit v. 
Since on which Side foever he views it, either as an unextend- 
ed Subſtance, or as a thinking extended Matter; the Difficul- 
ty to conceive either will, whilit either alone is in his Thoughts, 
ſtill drive him to the contrary Side. An unfair Way which 
ſome Men take with themſelves ; who becauſe of the Uncon- 
ceivableneſs of ſomething they find in one, throw themſelves 
violently into the contrary Hypotheſis, theugh altogether as un- 
intelligible to an unbiaffed Underſtanding. This ſerves not on- 
ly to ſhew the Weakneſs and Scantineſs of our Knowledge, but 
the inſignificant Triumph of ſuch fort of Arguments, which, 
drawn from our own Views, may ſatisfy us that we can find ro 
Certainty on one Side of the Queſtion ; but do not at all there- 
by help us to Truth, by running into the oppoſite Opinion, 
which, on Examination, will be found clogged with equal 
Difficulties, For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is 
it, for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and, to him, un- 

| ſut mountable 
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ſur mountable Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take re- 
ſuge in the contrary, which is built on ſomething altogether as 
inexplicable, and as far remote fiom his Comprehenſion ? It is 
paſt Controverly, that we have in us ſomething that thinks; our 
very Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its Be- 
ing, tho' we muſt content ourſelves in the Ignorance of what 
kind of Being it is: And it is as vain to go about to be ſceptical 
in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other Caſes to be poſitive 
againſt the Being of any thing, becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend its Nature. For J would fain know what Subſtance ex- 
iſts, that has not ſomething in it that manifeſtly baMes our 
Underſtandings. Other Spirits, who {ee and know the Nature 
and inward Conſtitution of Things, how much muſt they ex- 
ceed us in Knowledge? To which if we add larger Compre- 
henſion, which enables them at one Glance to ſee the Connec- 
tion and Agreement of very many Ideas, and readily ſupplies to 
them the intermediate Proofs, which we, by ſingle and flow 
Steps, and long poring in the Dark, hardly at laſt find out, 
and are often ready to forget one before we have hunted out 
another; we may gueſs at ſome Pait of the Happineſs of ſu- 
peritor Ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and more pene- 
trating Sight, as well as a larger Field of Knowledge. But to 
return to the Argument in hand; our Knowledge, | fay, is not 
only limited to the Paucity and Imperfections of che Ideas we 
have, and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of 
that oo: But how far it reaches let us now enquire. 

&. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we 
make concerning the Ideas we have, may, as I 
have before intimated in general, be reduced to 
theſe four Sorts, viz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, 
Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall examine how far our 
Krowledge extends in each of theſe, 

5. 8. Firſt, as to Identity and Diverſity, in 
this way of the Agreement or Ditagreement of EH, our” 
eur Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far ex- De 
tended as gur Ideas themſelves; and there can F 18 

* iber ſity as 
be no Idea in the Mind, which it does not pre- far as our 
ently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to Ideas. 
be what it is, and to be different from any other. 

g. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond Sort, which Secondly, Of 
is, the Agreement er Diſagreement of our Ideas Co-exiftence a 
in Co-exiſtence ; in this our Knowledge is very very litile 
hort, tho? in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt . 
material Part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, For 


our 


How far our 
Know/edge 


reaches. 
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our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, 
nothing but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas united in one 
Subject, and ſo co-exiſting together: v. g. Our Idea of Flame 
is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Gold, a Bo- 
dy heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible. 
Theſe, or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in Men's Minds, 
do theſe two Names of the different Subſtances, Flame and 
Gold ſtand for. When we would know any thing farther con- 
cerning theſe, or any other fort of Subſtances, what do we 
enquire, but what other Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtances 
have, or have not ? Which is nothing elſe but to know, what 
other ſimple Ideas do, or do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make 
up that complex /d-a. 
$. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable 


Becauſe the * 
7 a Part ſoever of Human Science, is yet very 


Connect ion be- 


tween moſt narrow, and ſcarce any at all, The Reaſon 
fimple Ideas is whereof is, that the ſimple Ideas whereot our 
unknown. complex Ideas of Subſtances are made up, are, 


for the moſt Part, ſuch as carry with them, in 
their own Nature, no viſible neceſſary ConneQtion, or Incon- 
ſiſtency with any other ſimple Ideat, whoſe Co-exiſience with 
theni we would inform ourſelves about. 


$. 11. The Ideas, that our complex ones of 
—— of Subſtances are made up of, and about which 
Qualities. our Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is moſt 


employed, are thoſe of their ſe-ondary Qualities ; 
which depending all (as has been thewn) upon the primary 
Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or if not upon 
them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our Compre- 
henſion, it is impoſſible we ſhouid know which have a neceſſa- 
ry Union or Inconlitiency one with another : For not know- 
ing the Root they ſpring from, not knowing what Size, Fi- 
gure, and Texture of Parts they are, on which depend and 
from which reſult thoſe Qualities which make our complex 
Idea of Gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qua- 
lities reſult from or are incompatible with the fame Coaſtituti- 
on of the inſenſible Parts of G; and lo conlequentiy muſt al- 
ways c9-exi/? with that coniplex Idea we have ot it, or elſe are 
inconſiſtent with it. 
$, 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary 
Becauſe all, Qvalities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, on 
Connection he- which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, 
teen any ſe- there is yet another and more incurable Part of 
condary and Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a 
primary Qua- certain Knowledge of the Co-exiſtence or Iuco- 
exiſtence 


- 
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exiſtence (if ] may lo ſay) of different Ideas in ies is undif- 
the ſame Subject; and that is, that there is no | 
diſcoverable Connection between any ſecondary | 7 
Quality, and thoſe primary Qualities which it depends on. 

F. 13. I bat the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body ſhould 
cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Bo- 
dy, is beyond our Conception : the Separation of the Parts of 
one Body, upon the Intruſion of another; and the Change 
from Reſt to Motion, upon Impulſe ; theſe, and the like, ſeem 
to us to have ſome Connection one with another: And if we 
knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have reaſon 
to hope we might be able to know a great deal more of theſe 
Operations of them one upon another : But our Minds not being 
able to dilcover any Connection betwixt theſe primary Qualities 
of Bodies, and the Seniations that are produced in us by them, 
we can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted Rules 
of the Conlequences or Co-exiftence of any ſecondary Quali- 
ties, tho' we could diſcover the Size, Figure or Motion of thoſe 
inviſible Parts, which immediately produce them. We are 
ſo far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Parts 
produce a yellow Colour, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, 
thai we can by no means conceive how any Size, Figure or 
Motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of 
any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever ; there 15 no conceiva- 
ble Connection betwixt the one and the other. 

$. 14 In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
Ideas, (the only true Way of certain and univerſal Knowledge) 
what other Ideas are to be found conſtanily joined with that of 
our complex Idea of any Subſtance; fince we neither know the 
real Conftitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities 
do depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any ne- 
ceſſary Cimnee?ion between them, and any of the ſecondary Qua- 
[ities : which is neceſſary to be done, before we can certain 
know their nccr{/ary Co-exiſtience, So that let cur complex Idea 
of any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, 
from the ſimple det contained in it, certainly determine the 
neceſſary Ca-exiience of any other Quality whatſoever. Our 
Knowledge in all theſe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than 
our Expc<rience, Indeed ſome few of the primary Qualities have 
a necefliry Dependence, and viſible Connection one with ano- 
ther, as Figure nece{larily ſuppoſes Extenſion ; receiving or com- 
municating Motion by Impulle, ſuppoſes Solidity. But though 
theſe, and perhaps ſome other of our Ideas have, yet there are 
io ſew of them that have, a viſible Connection one with another, 
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that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the Co-ex- 
iſtence of very few of the Qualities that are to be found united in 
Subſtances ; ard we are left only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, 
to make known to us what Qualities they contain. For of all 
the Qualities that are co-exiſtent in any Subject, without this 
Dependence and evident ConneQion of their Ideas one with ano- 
ther, we cannot know certainly any two to co-exiſt, any farther, 
than Experience, by our Senſes, informs us, "I hus tho' we lee 
the yellow Colour, and upon Trial find the Weight, Mallea- 
blenefs, Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs, that are united in a Piece of 
Gold; ye: becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Deper:- 
dence, or neceſiary Connection with the other, we cannot certain- 
ly know that where any tour of thele are, the fifth will be there 
alſo, Low Highly probable foever it may be: Becaule the higheſt 
Probability «mounts na to Certainty ; without which there can 
be no true Knowledge. For this Co-exiſtence can be no farther 
known than: it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but ei- 
ther in particular Subjects, by the Oblervation of our Senſes, or 
in general, by the neceſſary Connection of the Ideas themſelves. 
$. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to 
NY pg Co-exiſtence. we may — 2 e 
ence larger, have, of each fort of primary Qualities, but one 
particular at once, v. g. each particular Extenſi- 
on, Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each 
kind. Ihe like allo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each 
Sente ; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subject, ex- 
cludes all othei of that ſort; v. g. no one SubjeQ can have two 
Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. Jo this, perhaps, 
will be faid, has not an Opall, or an Infuſion of Lignum Nephriti- 
cum, two Colours at the lame time? To which 1! anſwer, That 
theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the fame time 
afford different Colour-; But | take Liberty aiſo to ſay, that to 
Eyes differently placed, it is different Paris of the ObjeCt that te- 
flea the Particles of Light : And therefore it is not the ſame 
Part of the Object, and ſo not the very ſame Subje®, which at 
the ſame time appears both Yellow and Azure. For it is as 
impoſſible that th» very lame Particle of any Body, ſhould at 
the ſame time differently modity or refle& the Rays of Light, 
as tha! it ſhould have iwo different Figures and Textures at the 
ſame time, 
\ SEW! J. 16. But as to the Powers of Subflances to 
eee change the ſentible Qualities 3 Bodies, 
ers a very lit- which make a great Part of our Enquiries about 
tle May. them, and is no inconſiderable Branch of our 
Knowledge; I doubt as to theſe, whether our 
Knowledge 
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Knowledge reaches much farther than our Experience ;z or whe- 
ther we can come to the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and 
be certain that they are in any Subject by the ConneQion with 
any of thoſe Ideas, which to us make iis Eſſence. Becauſe the 
active and paſſive Powers of Bodies, ard their Ways of operat- 
ing, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we can- 
not by any means come to diſcover : it is but in very iew Caſes, 
we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repugnance 
to any of thoſe Ideas, which make our Complex one of thai fort 
of Things. I have here inſtanced in the Corpuſcularian Hypo- 
theſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible 
Explication of the Qualities of Bodies; and I fear the Weak- 
neſs of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of the neceſ- 
ſary Conne & ion and Co-exi/tence of the Puwers, which are to 
be obſerved united in ſeveral Sorts of them. This at leaſt is cer- 
tain, that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of 
that it is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge con- 
cerning corporeal Subilances, will be very little advanced by any 
of them, till we are made to ſee, what Qualities and Powers of 
Bodies have a neceſſary Connefion or Repug nancy one with ano- 
ther; which in the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think, we 
know to a very ſmall Degree : And I doubt whether, with theſe 
Faculties we have, we thall ever be able to carry our general 
Knowledge (I ſay not particular Experience) in this Part much 
farther. Experience 1s that, which in this Part we muſt de- 
pend on. And it were to be wiſhed, that it were more im- 
proved. We find the Advantage ſome Mens generous Pains 
have this Way brought to the Stock of natural Knowledge. 

And if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pre- 
tend to it, had been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere 
in their Reports, as thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers 
ought to have been; our Acquaintance with the Bodies here 
about us, and our Inſight into their Powers and Operations, 
had been yet much greater. 

$. 17. It we are at a loſs in Reſpect of the of gpirits yet 
Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is narrower. 
caſy to conclude, we are much more in the Dark 
in Reference to Spirits; whereot we naturally have no Ideas, but 
what we draw from that of our own, by refleQing on the Ope- 
rations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can come 
within our Obſervation, But how inconſiderable a Rank the 
Spirits that inhabit our Bodies, hold amongſt thoſe various, 
and poſſibly innumerable, Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Perfections of 
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Cherubim and Seraphim, and infinite forts of Spirits above us, 
is what, by a tranſient Hint, in another Place, I have otie;c 
to my Reader's Conſideration. | 
Thirdly, Of S. 18, As to the third ſort of our Knowledge, 
other Relations viz. the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our 
it is not eaſy ta Ideas in any other Relation: This, as it is the 
ſay how far. largeſt Field of our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to 
determine how far it may extend: Becaulc the 
Advances that are made in this Part of Knowledge, depending 
on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas, that may the 
the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whole Co-exiſtence is no! 
conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell, when we are at an End of 
ſuch Diſcoveries, and when Reaſon has all the Helps it is capa- 
ble of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Azrecment 
or Diſagreement of remote [deas. They that ate ignorant ar 
Algebra, cannot imagine the Wonders in this Kind are to be 
done by it; and what further [mprovements and Helps, ad- 
vantageous to other Parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind 
of Man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. '] his at 
leaſt I believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of Demonſtration and Knowledge ; and that 
other, and perhaps more uſeful Parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering intereit 
did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. 


Morality ca- The Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, 
pable f De- Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip 
monſt ration. we are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea 


of ourſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, 

being ſuch as are clear to us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidet- 
ed and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules 
of Aion, as might place Morality among ſi the Sciences capable 
of Demonſtration : wherein I doubt not, but from ſelt-evident 
Propoſitions, by neceſſary Conſequences, as incontetllible as thoſe 
in Mathematicks, the Meaſures of Right and Wiong might be 
made out, to any one that would apply himſelf with the ſame 
Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the cther 
of theſe Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be 
perceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion: And I 
cannot fee why they thould not alſo be capable of Demonſtration, 
if due Methods were thought on to examine, or puriue their 
Agreement or Diſagreement. Where there is no Property, there 
is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration 
in Kuclid: For the Idea of Property, being a Right to any 
thing; and the Idea to which the Name Injuſtice is given, 
being 
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being the Invaſion or Violation of that Right; it is evident, that 
thele Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed 
to them, I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, 
as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, No Government all;ws abſolute Liberty: The Idea of Go- 
vernment being the Eſtabliſnment of Society upon certain 
Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them; and the 
Idea of abſolute Liberty being tor any one to do whatever he 
pleaſes ; I am as capable of being certain of the Truth of this 
Propoſition, as of any in the Mathematicks. 

F. 19. That which inthis reſpect 7450 Thines have An ine 
has given the Advantage to the [deas / Ideas it uncapable 
of Quantity, and made them thought , ,Demon/tr..tion. Their 
more capable of Certainty and De- Complexedneſs, and want of 
monſtration, is, fenrfible Repreſentation, 

Fir/?, That they can be ſet down | 
and repreſented by ſenſible Marks, which have a greater and 
ncarer Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds 
whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the [deas 
in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry 
in their Signification. An Angle, Circle, or Square drawn in 
Lines, lies open to the View, and cannot be miſtaken : It te- 
mains unchangeable, and may at Leiſure be conſideted and exa- 
mined, and the Demonſtration be reviied, and all the Parts of it 
may be gone over more than once, without any Danger or the 
jeaſt Change in the /deas. This cannot be thus done in moral 
Ideas, we have no ſenſible Marks that reſemble them, whereby 
we can ſet them down ; we have nothing but Words to expreſs 
them by; which tho' when written, they remain the ſame, yet 
the Ideas they ſtand for may change in the ſame Man; and it is 
very ſeldom that they are not different in different Perſons. 

Secondly, Another Thing that makes the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicks, is, 'T hat moral Ideas are common:ly more complex than 
thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks, 
From whence theſe two Inconveniencies follow. Firſt, That their 
Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe ColleQi- 
on of ſimple Ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and 
in thinking often does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame Idea. 
Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Contuſion and Error follows, as 
would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Heptagon, 
ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the 
Angles, or by Overſight make the Figure with one Angle more 
than the Name ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, 
* ä | when 
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when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This often hap- 
pens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, where 
the ſame Name being retained, one Angle, f. e. one ſimple dea, 
15 left out or put in, in the complex one, (ſtill called by the ſame 
Name) more at one time than another. Secondly, From the 
Complexednels-of thoſe moral Ideas there follows another Incon- 
venience, (viz.) that the Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe 
Combinations, ſo exaQly and perteAly, as is neceſlary in the 
Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree - 
ments or Diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with another ; 

_ eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Deductions, and 
the Intervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to thew tlie 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 

The great Help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in 
Diagrams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their 
Draughts, is very apparcnt, and the memory would often have 
great Difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the 
Mind went over the Parts of them, Step by Step, to examine 
their ſeveral Correſpondencies: and tho? in caſting up a long 
Sum, either in Addition, Multiplicatian, or Diviſi on, every Part 
be only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a view of its own [deas, 
and conſidering their Agreeement or Diſagreement ; and the Re- 
ſolution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, 
made up of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear 
Perception; yet without ſetting down the ſeveral] Parts by 
Marks, whoſe preciſe Significations are known, and by Marks, 
that laft and remain in View when the Memory had let them 
go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different 
Ideas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip ſome Parts 
of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Reaſonings 
about it uſeleſs. In which Cale, the Cyphers or Marks help 
not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, or 
more Numbers, their Equalities or Proportions : That the 
Mind has only by Intuition of its own Ideas of the Numbers 
themſelves. But the numerical CharaQers are Helps to the 
Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas about which 
the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know how 
far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the Parti- 
culars, has proceeded; that ſo he may, without Confuſion, go 
on to what is yet unknown, and, at laſt, have in one View be- 
fore him the Relult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. 


131 F. 20. One part of theſe Diſadvantages in mo- 
thoſe Difficul- ral Ideas, which has made them be thought not 
ties. capable of Demonſtration, may in a good mea- 


ſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that 


Collection 
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Collection of ſimple Ideas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for, 
and then uſing the Terms ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe 
Collection. And what Methods Algebra, or ſomething of that 
kind, may hereatter ſuggeſt, to remove the other Difficulties, 
is not eaſy to foretell, Confident I am, that if Men would 
in the ſame Method, and with the ſame Indifferency, ſearch 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find 
them to have a ſtronger Connection one with another, and a 
more neceſſary conſequence from our clear and diſtin [deas, 
and to come nearer perfedt Demonſtration, than is commo 
imagined. But much of this is not to be expected, whilſt the 
Defire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the 
well-endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments, 
either to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over and cover 
their Deformity. Nothing being ſo beautiful to the Eye, as Truth 
is to the Mind; nothing ſo deformed and irreconcilable to the 
Underſtanding, as a Lye. For tho* many a Man can with Sa- 
tisfaction enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom; 
et who is bold enough openly to avow that he has eſpouſed a 
Falſhood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a Thing as a 
Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men cram their 'Tenets down all 
Men's Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without 
permitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood, and 
will not let Truth have Fair-play in the World, nor Men the 
Liberty to ſearch after it; what [Improvements can be expected 
of this kind ? What greater Light can be hoped for in the mo- 


ral Sciences? The ſubject Part of Mankind, in molt Places, 


might, inſtead thereof, with Egyptian Bondage, expe Egyp- 
tian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet up by him- 
felf in Men's Minds, which it is impoſſible for the Breath or 
Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh, 

$. 21. Asto the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, Fourthly, Of 
diz. of the real atflual Exiſtence of Things, we real Exiſtence 
have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiſt- wwehave an in- 
ence; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the Exiſi- uiii ve & ou 
ence of a God; of the Exiſtence of any Thing ledge Are 
elle, we have no other but a ſenſitive Know- Sean * 
ledge, which extends not beyond the ObjeQs Ws 


| God's ; ſenfi- 
preſent to our Senſes. 10 2; fo 
F. 22. Our Knowledge being ſo narrow, as fry tber 
I have ſhewed, it will, perhaps, give us ſome Things. 


Light into the preſent State of our Minds, if 9 1 
we look a little into the dark Side, and take a 4 5 gnoranee 
view of our Ignorance; which being infinitely | Ha 

Vor. II. N | larges 
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larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of 
Diſputes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledge ; it diſcover- 
ing how far we have clear and diſtin Ideat, we confine our 
Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are 
within the Reach of our Underſtandings, and launch not out 
into that Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, 
nor Faculties to perceive any Thing) out of a Preſumption, 
that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied 
of the Foily of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that 
knows any Thing, knows this in the firſt Place, that he need 
not ſeek long for Inſtances of his Ignorance. The meaneſt and 
moſt obvious Things that come in our Way, have dark Sides, 
that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt 
and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men, find them- 
ſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle of Matter. We 
ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we conſider the Cauſes 
of our Ignorance, which, from what has been laid, I ſuppoſe, 
will be chiefly theſe three: 

Fir. Want of Ideas. 

Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the 
Ideas we have. 

Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Id at. 
Firſt, One F. 23. Fi, There ate ſome Things, and 
Cauſe of it, | thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant of for 
want of Ideas, Want of Ideas. 
either Juch as Fir, All the ſimple Ideas we have are con- 
we bave no fined (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe we receive from 
Conception of, corporeal ObzeQs by Sen/ation, and from the 
or ſuch as par- Operations ot our own Minds as the Objects of 
ticularly we Nefleclion. But how much theſe few and nar- 
Pave not. row inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole 
Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe who 


are not fo fooliſh as to think their Span the Meaſure of all 


Things. What other ſimple [deas it is poſſible the Creatures in 
other Parts of the Univerſe may have, by the Aſſiſtance of 


Senſes and Faculties more or perfeQer than we have, or differ- 


ent from ours, it is not for us to determine : But to ſay or think 
there are-no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
beiter an Afgument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in 
it, that there was no ſuch Thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe 
he had no manner of Idea of any ſuch Thing, nor could by any 
means frame to himſelf any Notions about Seeing. The Igno- 
zxance and Darknets that is in us, no more hinders nor confines 


the Knowledge that is in others, than the Blindneſs of a Mole 
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is an Argument againſt the Quick-ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He 
that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of 
the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think it was not 
all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean and impotent a Crea- 
ture, as he will find Man to be; who, in all probability, is one 
of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings, What Faculties there- 
tore other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 
ture and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what Ideas they may 
receive of them, far different from ours, we know not. This 
we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other Views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them 
more perfect. And we may be convinced that the Ideas, we 
can aitain to by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate to 
Things themſelves, when a poſitive, clear, diſtin& one of Sub- 
ſtance itſelf, whichis the Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed 
from us. But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part as well as 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I 
may confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual and ſenſible World, 
are in this perfectly alike ; That that part, which we ſcè of either 
of them holds no Proportion with what we ſee not; and whatſo- 
ever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of 
them, is but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt. 

F. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of lg- 
norance, is the want of Ideas, we are capable of. 
As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are 
not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe Views of things 
which it is reaſonable to think other Beings, perfe&er than we, 
have, of which we know nothing ; fo the Want of Ideas, I 
now ſpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of "Things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we 
have Ideas of. But though we are not without Ideas of theſe 
primary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
is the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part 
of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral 
Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby the Ef- 
teas, which we daily ſee are produced. Theſe are hid from 
us in ſome Things, by being too remote; and in others, by be- 
ing too minute. When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance of the 
known and viſible Parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have 
to think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall Part o“ 
the immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſe 
of Ignorance. What are the particular Fabricks of the gres/ 
Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous Fra / 
of Corporeal Beings ; how far they are extended, what is the 

N 2 Moti 
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Motion, and how continued, or communicated; and what In- 
fluence they have one upon another, are Contemplations, that 
at firſt Glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we nar- 
row our Contemplation, and confine our 'T hougnts to this little 
Carton, I mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the gioſſer Maſſes 
of N aiter that viſibly move about it, what ſeveral ſorts of Ve- 
getables, Animals, and intellectual corporeal Beings, infinitely 
different from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may there pro- 
bably be in the other lanets, to the Knowledge of which, even 
of their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, 
whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being no natural 
Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey their cer- 
tain /deasinto our Minds? They are out of the Reach of thoſe 
Inlets of all our Knowledge : and what forts of Furniture and 
Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much 
as gueſs, much leſs have clear and diſtin Ideas of them. 
Becauſ $. 25. If a great, nay, tar the greateſt part of 
—_—_ the ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in the Univerſe, 
neſs. eſcape our Notice by their Remoteneſs, there 
are others that are no leſs concealed from us b 
their Minuteneſs. Thoſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active 
Paris of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which 
depend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of 
their natural Operations, our want of preciſe diſtin Ideas of 
their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of 
what we deſire to know about them. TI doubt not but if we 
could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture and Motion of the 
minute conſtituent Paits of any two Bodies, we ſhould know 
without T 11al leveral of their Operations one upon another, as 
we do now the Properties of a Square or a Triangle. Did we 
know the mechanical Affections of the Particles of Rhubarb, 
Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker does thoſe of 
a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File, 
which, by rubbing on them, will alter the Figure of any of the 
Wheels, we ſhould be able to tell before hand, that Rhubarb will 
purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium, make a Man fleep, as well as 
a Watchmaker can, that a little Piece of Paper laid on the Ba- 
lance will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed; or 
that ſome {mall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine 
would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no more. The 
diſſolving of Silver in Agua Fortis, and Gold in Agua Regia, 
and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a Smith tounderſtand why the turning of one 
Key will open a Lock; and not the turning of another. But 


whilſt 
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whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough to diſcover the 
minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their me- 
chanical Affe dions, we mult be content to be ignorant of their 
Properties and Ways ut Operation; nor can we be aſſured about 
them any farther than ſome few Trials we make are able to 
reach. But wheiher they will iucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain, This hinders our certain Knowledge of 
univerial Truths concerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon 
Carties us herein very lutle beyond particular Matter of Fact. 

$. 26. And theretore l am apt to doubt, hat 
how far foever Human Induſtry may advance Hence no Sci- 
uſetul and experimental Philoſophy in phyſecal ence of Boa ies. 
things, ſcientifical will till be out of our Reach; 
becauſe we want perted and adequate Ideas of thoſe very 
Bodies, which are nearelt to us, and moſt under our Command, 
J hoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes under Names, and 
we think ouilelves beſt acquainted with, we have but very 
imper ect and incompleat Ideas of. Diſtina Ideas of the ſeve- 
ral Soris of Bodies that fall urder the Examination of our 
Senſes, perhaps, we may have; but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, 
we have not of any one amongſt them. And tho' the former 
of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet, 
whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of /cientifical 
Knowledge ; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtruc- 
tive, unqueſtionable 'I ruths concerning them, Certainty and 
Demorſtration, are Things we muſt not, in theſe Matters, pre- 
tend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte and Smell, and other 
ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtin Ideas of Sage 
and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle anda Triangle: But hav- 
ing no [d-as of the particular primary Qualities of the minute 
Paris ot either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what Effects they will 
produce; nor when we ſee thoſe Effets, can we ſo much as 
gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of Production. Thus, 
having no Ideas of the particular mechanical Affections of the 
minute Parts of Bodies, that are within our View and Reach, 
we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Opera- 
tions: and of Bodies more remote, we are y<t more ignorant, 
not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or the ſen- 
{ible or groſſer Parts of their Conſtitutions. 

$. 27. his, at firſt Sight, will ſhew us how ,, , leſs of 
diſproportionate our Knowledge is to the whole +; 
Extent even of material Beings ; to which, if 


we add the Conſideration of that infinite Number of Spirits that 
| may 
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may be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from our 
Knowledge, whereof we have no Cognizance, nor can frame 
to ourſelves any diſtinct Ideas of their ſeveral Ranks and 
Sorts, we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, 
in an impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intelleQual 
World ; agreat Certainty, and more beautiful World than the 
material, For batirg ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo 
call them, ſuperficial Ideas, of Spirit, which by Reflection we 

et of our own, and from thence, the beſt we can collect, of 
the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Author of them 
and us, and all Things; we have no certain Information, ſo 
much as the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation. 
Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our diſcovery : And all 
thole Intelligences, whereof it is likely there are more Orders 
than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things whereof cur natural 
Faculties give us no certain Account at all. That there are Minds, 
and thinking Beings in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man 
has a Reaſon, from their Words and Actions, to be ſatisfied : 
And the Knowledge of his own Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, 
thai conſidets, to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But that 
there are Degrees of Spiritual Beirgs, between us and the great 
GOD, who is there, that by lis awn Search and Ability can 
come to know ? Much leſs have we diſtina Ideas of their dif- 
ferent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Con- 
ſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and 
from us. And therefore in what concerns their different Spe- 
cies al d Properties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance, 


$. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall Part of the Sub- 
* ſtantial Beings that ate in the Univerſe, the 
"ble Gonnedion Want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
Aetauern Ideas have ſeen. In the next place, another Cauſe of 
awe bave. Ignorance, of nv leſs Moment, is a want of e 
| | diſcoverable Connection between thole Ideas we 
have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of 
univerſal and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the former 
Caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment ; which, how 
narrow and confined it is, how far from general Knowledge, 
we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of this 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. It is evident that the 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
Pleaſure and Pain, Cc. Theſe mechanical AﬀeQions of Bodies, 
having no Affinity at all with thoſe Idea: they produce in 
us, (there being no conceivable ConneQion between an 


impulſe 
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impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour 
or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ſtint Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience; 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects pro- 
duced by the Appointment of an infinitely wiſe Agent, which 
perfectly ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. As the Idea of ſenſi- 
ble ſecondary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by us 
be no way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence 
or Conne: on be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo, on 
the other ſide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is 
as unconceivable, How any thing ſhould produce a Motion 
in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our [deas, as how any 
Body thall produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is ſo, 
it Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the 
Things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt to diſcover 
to us. 'Thele, and the like, though they have a conſtant and 
regular Connection in the ordinary Courle of Things; yet that 
Connection being not diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, 
which appearing to have no neceſſary Dependance one on ano- 
ther, we can aitribute their ConneCtion to nothing elſe, but the 
arbitrary Determination of that all-wiſe Agent, who has made 
them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak Underſtandings to canceive. 
$. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Inftances. 
Relations, Habitudes and Connections, ſo viſt 
bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power what- 1 
ſoever. Andin theſe only we are capable of certain and uni- ; 
verſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle 
neceſſarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 
right ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this ConneQion 
of theſe. two Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary Power, which-of Choice made it thus, or could make 
it otherwiſe, But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Colours and 
Sounds, Sc. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the original Rules 
and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſ- 
cover no natural ConneQtion with any Ydeas we have, we can- 
not but aſcribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of 
the wile Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Re- 
ſurreQion of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged 
to depend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent, The 
Things 
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Things that, as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly 
find proceed regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law 
ſet them; but yet by a Law that we know not: W hereby, tho” 
Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, 
yet their Connections and Dependances being not diſcoverable in 
our Ideas, we can have but an experimental Knowledge of them. 
From all which it is eaſy to perceive, what a Darkneſs we are 
involved in, how little it is of being, and the "Things that are, 
that we are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no In- 


Jury to our Knowledge when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, 


that we are ſo far from being able to comprehend the whole 
Nature of the Univerſe, and all the Things contained in it, that 
we are not capable of a Philoſophical Knowledge of the Bodies 
that are about us, and make a Part of us. Concerning their ſe— 
condary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have no 
univerfal Certainty. Several EffeAs come every Day within the 
Notice of our Senſes, of which we have fo far ſenſitive Know- 
Jedge : But the Cauſes, Manner and Certainty of their Produc- 


tion, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content to be 


Ignorant of, In theſe we can go no farther than particular Ex- 
perience informs us of Matter of Fact, and by Analogy to gueſs 
what Effe &s the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to pro- 
duce, But as to a perfe& Science of natural Bodies, (not to men- 
tion ſpiritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable 
of any ſuch thing, that I conclude it loft labour to ſeek after it. 
$. 30. Thirdly, where we have adequate 
38 hes. wa where there is a certain and 3 
g our 
Ideas. able Connection between them, yet we are often 
ignorant, for want of fracing thoſe Ideas, which 


we have, or may have; and for want of finding out thoſe inter- 


mediate Ideas, which may ſhew us, what Habitude of Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any Im- 
perfection of their Faculties, or Uncertainty in the Things them- 
ſelves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt con- 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding out 
their Relations, and Agreements or Diſagreements one with 
another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill Uſe of Words. It is im- 
poſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilſt 
their 'T houghts flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful 
and uncertain Significations. Mathematicians, abſtraQing their 
Thoughts from Names, and accuſtoming themſelves to ſet be- 

fore 
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fore their Minds the [deas themſelves that they would conſider, 
and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a great 
part of that Perplexity, Puddering and Confuſion, which has fo 
much hindered Men's Progreſs in other Parts of Knowledge. For 
whilſt they ſtick in Words of undetermined and uncertain Sig- 
nification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from Falle, Cer- 
tain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Incontiflent, in their own 
Opinions. I his having been the Fate or Mistortune of a great 
pait of the Men of Letters, the Increaſe brought into the Stock 
of real Knowledge has been very little, in Proportion to the 
Schools, Diſputes and Writings the World has been filled with; 
whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how tar their Diſcoveries were. ad- 
vanced, or what was wanting in their own, or the general Stock 
of Knowledge, Had Men, in the Diſcoveries of the material, 
done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, involved all 
in the Obicurity of uncertain and doubtful Ways of talking, Vo- 
lumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stoties of 
Zones and Tides, multiplied and diſputed, nay, Ships built, and 
Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 
Line ; and the Antipodes would be {till as much unknown, as 
when it was declared Hereſy to hold there were any. But having 
ſpoken ſufficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is 
commonly made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it 
here. by 
$. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent TITRE 
of our Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral Sorts hoe __— 
a . ſped of Uni- 

of Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, werſality. 
in reſpeft of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve 
to be conſidered; and in this regard, our Knowledge follows 
the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is univer- 
ſal. For what is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of 
every particular Thing, in whom that Eflence, i. e. that ab/tra#? 
Idea, is to be found: and what is once known of ſuch Ideas, 
will be perpetually, and for ever true. So that as to all general 
Knowledge, we mult ſearch and find it only in our own 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our own Ideas that fur- 
niſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences of Things, 
(that is, to rad Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out by 
the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences ; as the Exiſtence of - 
Things is to be known only from Experience. But having more 
to ſay of this in the Chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of general and 
real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Univerſality of 
our Knowledge in general. 
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CHAP. VV. 


Of the Reality of Human Knowledge. 


2 $. 1. J Doubt not but my Reader by this time 
9 — I may be apt to think, that (hve been 
elacedinldeas, all this while only building a Caſtle in the Air ; 
may be all lare and be ready to lay to me, to what Purpole all 
Vi hon. this Stir ? Knowledge ſay you, is only the Per- 

ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas: but who knows what thoſe Ideas may be? 
Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of 
Men's Brains? Where is the Head that' has no Chimeras in 
it? Or if there be a ſober and a wile Man, what Difference will 
there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge and that of 
the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World? They both have 
their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one 
with another, It there be any Difference between them, the 
Adyantage will be on the warm-headed Man's fide, as having 
the more Ideas, and the more lively: And fo by your Rules, he 
will be the more knowing. If it be tiue that all Knowledge lies 
only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſon- 
ings of a ſober Man, will be equally certain. It is no matter 
how Thirgs are; ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his 
own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 
Certainty. Such Caſlles in the Air will be as ſtrong Holds of 
Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid, That an Harpy is 
not a Centaur, is by this Way as ceriain Knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 

But of what Uſe is all this fine Knowledge of Men' s ewn Imagi- 
nations, toa Man that enquires after the Reality of Things? It 
matters not what Men's Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of 
Things that is only to be prized: it is this alone gives a Value 
to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledge 
over another's, that it is of Things as they really are, and not 
of Dreams and Fancies, 

Anſwer, Nat $. 2. To which I anſwer, that if our Know- 
fo, whereldeas ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach 
agree with no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- 
Things. - tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of 


little more Uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy Brain; and the 


Truths built thereon of no more Weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
a Man, who ſees things clearly in a Dream, and with great 
Aſſurance utters them. But I hope, before I have done, to 

make 


. 
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make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the Knowledge 
of our own Ideas, gucs a little Grier than bare Imagination; and, 
believe it will appear, that all the Certainty of general Truths 
a Man has, lies in nothing elſe, 

F. 3. It is evident, the Mind knows not "Things immediately 
but only by the Intervention of the /deas it has of them. Our 
Knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far as there is a Conformity 
between our Ideat and the Reality of Things. But what ſhall 
be here the Cruerica ? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with Things 
themſelves? I his, tho? it ſeems not to want Difficulty, yet I 
think there be two ſorts of Ideas, that we may be aſſured, agree 
with Things. 

9. 4 ag * The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which 
ſince the Mind, as has been ſhewn, can by no As, Firft, all 
means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the imple Ideas do. 
Product of Things operating in the Mind in a 
natural way, and producing therein thoſe Perceptions, which by 
the Wiſdom and will of our Maker they are ordained and adapt- 
ed to. From whence it follows, that ſimple Ideas are not Fiction: 
of our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of 
Things without us, really operating upon us; and fo carry with 
them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 
State requires : For they repreſent to us Things under thoſe 
Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us; whereby 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the Sorts of particular Subſtances, 
to diſcern the States they are in, and ſo to take them far our Ne- 
ceſſities, and apply them to our Uſes. Thus the Idea of W hite- 
neſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exaQly anſwering that 
Power which is in any Body to produce it here, has all the 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with "Things without 
us. And this Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the 
Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 

F. 5. Secondly, all our complex Ideas, except g on, an 
theſe of Subſtances, being Arcbetypes of the Mind's ,,115 Ideas, 
own making, not intended to be the Copies except of Sub- 
of any Thing, nor referred to the Exiſtence of ances. 
any Thing, as to their Originals, cannot want 
any Conformity neceſſury to real Knowledge. For that which is 
not deſigned to preſent any Thing but itſelf, can never be 
capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the 
true Apprehenſion of any Thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it: and 
ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas. 
W hich, as I have ſhewed in another Place, are Combinations of 
Ideas, which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, with- 

out 
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hence it is, tliat in all thele Soris the Ideas themſelves are con- 
ſidered as the Archetypes, and I hings no otherwile regarded but 
as they are contormable to them. So that we cannot but be intal- 
libly certain, that all the Knowledge we atiain concerning theſe 
Ideas is real, and reaches Things themictves. Becauſe in all our 
Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Diſcourles of this kind, we intend 
Things no farther, than as they are conformable to our [deas. So 
that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubited Reality. 
J $, 6. 1 doubt rot but it will be eaſily gr ant- 
2 Woke. ed, that the Knowledge we have ct Mathematical 
matical Kniw- Truths, is not only certain but real Knowledge ; 
ledge. and rot the bare empty Viſion of vain inſigni- 
ficant Chimera's of the Brain: and yet, it we 
will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only ot our own Jdeas. 
The Mathematician conſiders the Truth and Properties belong- 
ing to a Rectangle or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own 
Mind. For it is poſſible he never found either of them exiſting 
mathematically, f. e. preciſely true in his Life. But yet the 
Knowledge he has of any 'I ruths or Properties belonging to a 
Circle, or any other maibematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real things exiſting: becauſe real Things 
are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any 
ſuch Propo' tions, than as Things really agree to thole Arche- 
types in his Mind. It is true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its 
three Angles are equal to two right ones? It is tiue allo of a 
Triangle wherever it really exiſls. Whatever other Figure ex- 
iſts, that is not exa&ly anſwerable to that Idea of a Triangle in 
his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſition. And 
therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning ſuch Ideas, 
is real Krowledge ; becauſe intending Things no farther than 
they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what he knows con- 
cerning theſe Figures, when they have barely an idle Exiſtence 
in his Mind, will hold true of them allo, when they have 
real Exiſtence in Matter; his Conſideration being barely of 
thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, wherever, or however 
they exiſt, | 
And of Moral. 8. 7- And hence it follows, that moral Know- 
ledge is as capable of real Certainty, as Mathema- 
ticks. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration no— 
thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Inter- 
vention of other Ideas, or Medium ; our moral Ideas, as well 
as mathematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate, 
and 
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and complete Ideas; all the Agieement or Diſagreement, which 
we ſhall find in them, will produce real Knowledge, as well as 
in Mathematical Figures. 
$. 8. For the attaining of Knowledge, and Cer- Exiſtence net 
tainty, it is requiſite that we have determined required to 
Ideas: and to make our Knowledge real, it is make it real. 
requiſite that the Ideas anſwer their Archetypes, Nor let it be 
wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 
Conſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little care and Regard (as 
it may ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since moſt of 
thoſe Diſcourſes, which take up the Thoughis, and engage the 
Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to en- 
quire after Truth and Certairty, will, | preſume, upon Exa- 
mination, be found to be general Propyſitions, and Notions in 
which Exiſtence is not all concerned. All the Diſcourſes: of 
the Mathematicians, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick 
SeQions, or any other part of Mathematicks, concern not the 
Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures; but their Demonſtrations, 
which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be 
any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame | 
manner, the Truth and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts f 
from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Virtues in { 
the World, whereof they treat; nor are Tully's Offices leſs true, 
becauſe there is no body in the World that exactly practiſes 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pa tern of a virtuous Man, which 
he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when he writ, 
but in Idea. If it be true in Speculation, 7. e. in Idea, that Mur- ; 
der deſerves Death, it will allo be true in Reality of any Action 
that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for other 
Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. And 
thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no other 
Eſſences, but thoſe Ideas which are in the Minds of Men. 
$ 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral Me ans 
| Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of , ap wn 
our own moral Ideas, and thole, as other Modes, 3 
be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions „e Ideas 
will there be of Juſtice and Temperance ? What ere of our own 
Confuſion of Virtues and Vices, it every one may making and 
make what Ideas of them he pleaſes? No Con- naming. 
fuſion nor Diſorder in the Things themſelves, nor | 
the Reaſonings about them ; no more than (in Mathematicks) 
there would be a Diſturbance in the Demonſtration, or a Change 
- in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to ano- 
ther, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 


Trapezium 
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Trapezium with four right Angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, 
change the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, 
which Mathematicians call ordinarily by another, Fot let a 
Man make to himſelf, the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſes, Eguilaterum 
or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Properties of any Demon- 
ſtrations about that Idea, will be the ſame, if he called it a 
Reflangular Triangle. I confeſs the Change of the Name, by 
the Impropriety ot Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, who knows 
not what Idea it ſtands for: But as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, 
the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt 
the ſame is it in moral Knowledge ; let a Man have the Idea of 
taking from others, without their Conſent, what their honeſt 
Induſiry has poſſeſſed them of, and call tliis Juſtice, if be pleaſe. 
He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to it, will 
be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name: 
But ſtrip the Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in the 
Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if 
you call it Injuſiice, Indeed, wtong Names in moral Diſ- 
coutſes, breed uſually more Diſorder, becauſe they are not 
ſo eaſily reQified as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once 
drawti and ſeen, makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force. 
For what need of a Sign, when the Thing ſignified is preſent 
and in View? But in moral Names, that cannot be ſo eaſily 
and ſhorily done, becauſe of the many Decompoſitions that 
go to the making up the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But 
yet for all this, mi/calling of any of thoſe Ideas, contrary to the 
uſual Signification of the Words of that Language, hinders 
not, but that we may have certain and demonſtrative Know- 
ledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Diſagreements, if we 
will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the ſame preeiſe 
Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to another, 
without being led away by their Names, If we but ſeparate 
the Idea under Conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it, 
our Knowledge goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real Truth 
and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make uſe of. 

Miſnaming F. 10. One Thing we are to take Notice 


diſturbs not the of, That where GOD, or any other Law-maker, 
Certainty of the hath defined any Moral Names, there they have 
Knowledge. made the Eſſence of that Species to which that 

Names belongs; and there it is not ſafe to apply 
or uſe them otherwiſe ; but in other Caſes it is bare Impropriety 
of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the 
Country. But yet even this too diſturbs not the Certainty of 


that 
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that Knowledge, which is ſtill to be had by a due Contemplati- 
on and comparing of thoſe even nick- named Ideas. 

$. 11, 7 hirdly, there is another fort of com- Ideas of Sub- 
plex Ideas, which being referred to Archetypes flances have 
without us, may differ from them, and ſo our their Arche- 
Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of be- es without 
ing real. Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, ©* 
which conſiſting of a ColleQion of ſimple Ideas, ſuppoſed taken 
from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by hav- 
ing more or different [deas united in them, than are to be found 
united in Things themfelves : From whence it comes to pals, 
that they may and often do fail of being exaQly conformable to 
Things themſelves. 

$. 12. I fay then, that to have Ideas of Sub- So far as they 
ſtances, which by being conformable to Things, agree with. 
may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, thoſe, ſo far our 
as in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas as have ward. rag 
no Inconſiſtency, tho? they did never before /,, 
ſo exiſt. V. g. The Ideas of Sacrilege or Per- 1 
jury, c. were as real and true Ideas be fore, as after the Exiſt- 
ence of any ſuch Fac. But our Ideas of Subſtances being ſup- 
poſed Copies, and referred to Archetypes without us, mult (till 
be taken from ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt 
not conſiſt of [deas put together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, 
without any real Pattern they were taken from, tho' we can 
perceive no Inconſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The Reaſon 
whereof 1s, becauſe we not knowing what real Conſtitution it 
is of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple Ideas depend, and which 
really is the Cauſe of the ſtria Union ot ſome of them one with 
another, and the Excluſion of others; there are very few of 
them that we can be ſure are, or are not, inconſiſtent in Na- 
ture, any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. 
Herein therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con- 
cerning Subſtances, that all our complex Ideus of them muſt be 
ſuch and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as 
have been diſcovered to co-exiit in Nature. And our Ideas be- 
ing thus true, tho? not, perhaps, very exatt Copies, are yet the 
SubjeQs of rea (as tar as we have any) Knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already ſhewn) will not be found to reach 
very tar: but fo far as it does, it will ſtall be real Knowledge. 
Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have with 
others will (till be Knowledge. If thole Ideas be abſtrac, it 
will be general Knowledge. But to make it yea} concerning Sub- 
ſtances, the Ideas muſt be taken from the real Exiſtence of 
| Things. 
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Things. Whether ſimple Ideas have been found to co- exiſt in 
any Subſtance, theſe we may with Confidence join together 
again, and ſo make abſtract Ideas of Subſtances. For whatever 
have once had an Union in Nature, may be united again, 
In our Enquiries about $. 13. This, if we rightly contider, 
Subftances, wwe muſt con- and confine not our T houghts and ab- 
fider Ideas, and not con- ſtract Ideas to Names, as it there were, 
fine our I Hou g his to Names, or could be no other Sorts of Things, 
or Species ſuppoſed ſet aut than what known Names had already 
by Names. determined, and as if it were ſet out, 
wie ſhouldthink of Things with greater 
Freedom and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps we do. It would 
poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, it not a very dangerous 
Falſhood, if I ſhould fay, that ſome Changelings, who have 
lived forty Years together, without any Appearance of Rea- 
ſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt: Which Pre- 
judice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that 
theſe two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand for diſtin& Species 10 
ſet out by real Eſſences, that there can come no other Species 
between them: Whereas, if we will abſtra& from thoſe Names, 
and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eſſences made by Na- 
ture, wherein all Things of the ſame Denominations did ex- 
aQly and equally partake ; if we would not fancy that there 
were a certain Number of theſe Eſſences, wherein all Things, 
as in Moulds, were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the 
Idea of the Shape, Motion, and life of a Man, without Rea- 
ſon, is as much a diſtinct Idea, and makes as much a diſtin& 
Sort of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the Ideas of the Shape 
of an A/s with Reaſon, would be different from either that of 
Man or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or di- 
ſtinct trum both. 


$. 14. Here every body will be ready to aſk, 


Objedion If Changelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething be- 
againſt a ween Man and Beaſt ; pray what are they ? I an- 
Changeling be- 


: ſwer, Changelings, which is as good a Word to 
ty ſignify — different more the Signification 
and a Beat, of MAN or BEAST, as the Names Man 
anſwered. , and Beaſt are to have Signifhcations different one 

from the other. 'This, well conſidered, would 

reſolve this Matter, and ſhew my Meaning 
without any more ado. But I am not much acquainted with 
the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequen- 
ces, and to ſee Religion threatened, whenever any one ventures 
o quit their Forms of Speaking, as not to foreſee what Name 


{uch 
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ſuch à Propoſition as this is like to be charged with: And with- 
out doubt it will be aſked, If Ciangelings are ſomething between 
Man and Bealt, what will become of them in the other World? 
To which I anſwer, I. It concerns me not to know or enquire, 
To their own Matter they ſtand or fall. It will make their 
State neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any thing 
of it or no. They are in the Hands of a faithful Creator, and 
a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them 
according to Names and Species of our Contrivance. And we 
that know ſo little of this preſent World we are in, may, I 
think, content ourſelves without being peremptory in defining 
the different States, which Creatures thall come into when the 
go off this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known 
to all thoſe who are capable of Inſttuttion, Diſcourſe and Rea. 
ſoning, that they ſhall come to an Account, and receive accord- 
ing to what they have done in this Body. 

F. 15. But, Secondly, | anſwer, The Force of theſe Men's 
Queſtions (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State?) 
is founded on one of theſe two Suppoſitions, which are both 
falſe. The firſt is, that all Things that have the outward Shape 
and appearance of a Man, mult neceſſarily be deſigned to an 
immortal future Being after this Life. Or, ſecondly, that 
whatever is of human Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Ima- 
ginations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous, 
I defire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental 
Difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in 
both being exaQly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can ima- 
gine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body 
the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſ- 
own it, No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever 
immerſed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure of 
the groſs ſenſible out ward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to 
it, or a neceſſary Conſequence of it; or that any Mats or Mal- 
ter ſhould, ajter its Diſſolution here, be again reſtored here- 
after to an everlaſting State of Senſe, Perception and Know- 
ledge, only becauſe it was moulded in this or that Figure, and 
had ſuch a particular Frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opi- 
nion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, 
turns out of Doors all Conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
whole Account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 


to the Quiſide than Inſide of Things; to place the Excellency of 
a Man more in the external thape of his Body, than internal 
Vor. II. 


Per- 
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PeifeAions of his Soul; which is but little better than to annex 
the gteat and ineftimable Advantage of Immortality and Lite 
Eveilatiing, which he has above other material Beings, to an- 
nexit, | lay to the Cut of his Beard, or to the Faſhion of his 
Coat. For this or that outward Make ef our Bodies no more 
Carties with it the hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Fa- 
ſhicn of a Man's Suit gives him reatonable Grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, er that it will make him immortal. It 
will perhaps be ſaid, that nobody thinks that the Shape makes 
any 7 hing immortal, but it is the Shape is the Sign of a rational 
Soul within, which is immortal, I wonder who made it the 
Sign of aty uch Thing: for barely faying it, will not mak* it 
1o. It would require ſome Proofs to peiſuade one of it, No 
Figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as 
Tai1crally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, where- 
in there 1+ to be found no more Appearance or Ad ion of Life 
than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in 
it, becauie of 11s Shape; as that there ib a rational Soul in a 
Chungeling, becaule he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, 
when hi- Adtions carry far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in 
the whole Courſe of his Life, than what are to be found in 


many a Beaſt, | 

F. 16. But it is the Iſſue of rational Parents, and 
Menfterr. ruſt therefore be concluded to have a rational Suul, 
I know not by what Logick you muſt fo conc'ude. I am ſure 
this is a Concluſion that Men no where allow of. For if they 
did, they would rot make bold, as every where they do, to de- 
ſtioy ill-tormed ard misſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe are 
Men lers. 1 er them be fo: What will your driveling, unin- 
telligent, intractable Changeling be? Shall a DeteQ in the Body 
make a Monſter, a DeleQ in the Mind, (the far more Noble, 
and, in the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) not ? 
Shall the want of a Noſe, or a Neck, mæeke a Monſter, ard 
put ſuch Iſſue out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Rea- 
ſon and Underitanding, rot? This is to bring all back again to 
V hat was exploded juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, 
and to take the Mealure of a Man only by his Outſide. To 
ſhew that accordirg to the ordinary Way of Reaſoning in this 
Matter, People do lay the whole Streſs on the Figure, and re- 
ſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make 
it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, 
ard hcw much ſcever they diſown it, we need but trace their 
Thoughts ard PraGice a Iinile farther, and then it will plainly 
appear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a fational 
Soul, 
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Soul, though it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make 
the Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a lit- 
tle flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make 
the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at a 
ſtand: And ſtill mate and more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, 
and let the Head be perteCily that of ſome other Animal, then 
preſently it is a Menſter; and it's Demonſtration with you that 
it hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now 
(I aſk) ſhall be the juſt Mealure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 
Shape that carries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there 
have been human Fetus's produced, halt Beaſt and half Man; 
and others three parts one, and one part the other ; and fo it is 
poſſible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches to the one 


or the other Shape, and may have ſeveral Degrees of Mixture 


of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute; I would g adly know 
what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which, according to this 
Hypotheſis, are, or are not, capable of a rational Soul to be 
joined to them ? What fort of Outſide is the certain Sign that 
there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant within? For till that be 
done, we talk at random of Man : and thall always, I fear, do 
ſo, as long as we give ourſelves up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imagination of ſeitled and fixed Species in Nature, we know 
not what. But after all, I deſire it may be conſidered, that 
thoſe who think they have anſwered the Difficulty, by telling 
us, that a misſhaped Fetus is a Monſter, run into the {ame 
Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a Species be- 
tween Man and Beaſt. For what elſe, I pray, is their Monfter 
in the Cale, (if the Word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) 
but ſomething neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat 
of either? And juſt fo is the Chan peling before mentioned. So 
neceſſary is it to quit the common Notion of Species and Ef- 
ſences, if we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and 
examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in hem as 
they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies that have been taken 
up about them. 


$. 17. | have mentioned this here, becauſe 


I think we cannot be too cautious that Words Words and 


and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we Species. 

have been uled to of them, impoſe not upon 

us. For I am to think, there hes one great Obſtacle to 

our clear and diſtinct Knowledge, eſpecially in reference to 

Subſtances ; and tiom thence has aroſe a great part of the Dif- 

ficulties about Trath and Certainty, Would we accuitom 
O 2 our- 
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ourſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from 
Words, we might, in a great Meaſure, remedy this Inconve- 
nience within our own Thoughts. But yet it would ſtill diſturb 
us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the Opi- 
nion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing elſe but our 
abſtract Ideas (ſuch as they are) with Names annexed to them, 
to be the Signs of them. 
$. 18, Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
Recapitulati- or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, there is 
en. certain Knowledge: And wherever we are ſure 
thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, 
there is certain real Knowledge, Of which Agreement of our 
Ideas with the Reality of Things, having here given the Marks, 
I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certain- 
ty, conſiſts. Which whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, 
to me OT, one of thoſe Deſiderata, which I found great 
want of. 
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; J. 1* HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry 
What Truth vw many Ages ſince; and it being 
15. | that which all Mankind either 
do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our 
while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts; and ſo acquaint 
ourſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind 
diſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood, 
. L ruth then ſeems to me, in the proper 
_ Import of the Word, to ſignify nothing but Ae 
— 8 Joining or ſeparating of * : the Things ſig- 
5. e. Ideas or ned by them, do agree or diſagree one with another. 
Werds. The joining or ſeparating of Signs here meant, 
| is what by another Name we call Propoſition. 
So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſitions; whereof 
there are two Sorts, viz. Mental and Verbal ; and there are two 
Sorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Ideas and Words. 
iy gicb make $8. 3 To forma clear Notion of Truth it is 
| mental or wer- very neceſſary to conſider Truth of Thought, 
bal Propyſeti- and Truth of Words, diſtinAly one from ano- 
ther; but yet it is very difficult to treat of them 


aſunder: Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating 
of 


A right join- 


ons. 
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of Mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words: and then the 
Inſtances given of Mental Propoſitions, ceaſe immediately to 
be barely Mental, and become Yerbal. For a mental Propoſi- 
tion being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, as 
they are in our Minds ſtripped of Names, they loſe the Na- 
ture of purely mental Propsſilrens, as ſoon as they ate put into 
Words. 8 3 
$. 4. And that which makes it yet harder to 
treat of mental and verbal P» opoſitions ſeparately, — vob 
is, IJ hat moſt Men, if not all, in their Think- wery hard to be 
ing and Reaſonings within themſelves, make treated. of. 
uſe of Words inſtead of /d-as, at leaſt when 
the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complex Ideas. 
Which is a great Evidence of the ImperfeQtion and Uncertainty 
of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively made uſe 
of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe Things, we 
have clear and perfect eftabliſhed Ideas of, and what not. For 
if we will curiouſly obſerve the way our Mind takes, in 'Think- 
ing and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we 
make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, about 
White or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we 
can and often do frame in our Minds the [Ideas themſelves, 
without reflecting on the Names. But, when we would con- 
fider, or m ke Propoſitions about the more complex Ideas, as 
of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the Name 
for the Idea: Becaule the Ideas theſe Names ſand for, being 
for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed and undetermined, we 
refle & on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, 
certain and diſtinct, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 
the pure Ideas; and fo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 
the /deas themſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
ſon within ourſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions, In 
Subſtances, as has been already noted, this is occaſioned by the 
Imperfection of our Ideas; we making the Name ſtand for 
the real Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all. In Modes, 
it is occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, that go 
to the making them up. For many of them being compounded, 
the Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Idea it ſelf, 
which requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and ex- 
adly repreſents to the Mind, even in thole Men who have 
formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utteily impoſſible to 
be done by thoſe, who thought they have ready in their Memory 
the greateſt part of the common Words of their Language, 
yet, perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, to 
confider 
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conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and man 
who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and 
Faith, of Power and Right, of Obſtructions and Flumours, Me- 
lancholy and Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
Thoughts and Meditations, it one ſhould deſire them to think 
only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with 
which they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom them- 
ſelves allo. 
1 $. 5. But to return to the Conſideration of 
J 1 = Truth, We muſt, I ſay, obſerve two forts ot 
or ſeparating Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. 
Idea anithout Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Under- 
Wards. ſtandings are without the uſe of Words put to- 
gether or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or 
Judging of their Agreement or Diſagreement, 

Secendly, Verbal Propeſiticns, which are Words, the Signs of 
our Ideas put together or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative 
Sentences, By which way of athrming or denying, theſe Signs 
made by Sounds, are as it were put together or ſeparated one 
from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſepa- 
Tating Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, or ſepa- 
rating thoſe Signs, according as the Things, which they ſtand 
for, agree or diſagree. | 
$. 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, 
Propofitions that the Mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing 
contain real the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its 
Truth, and Ideas, does tacitly within itſelf put them into 
when verbal. a kind of Propoſition affirmative or negative, 

which 1 have endeavoured to expreſs by the 

Terms Pulling together and Separating, But this AQtion of the 
Mind, which is ſo familiar to every thinking and reaſoning 
Man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in 
us, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words. 
When a Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the 
Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereot the Diagonal is an Inch 
long, he may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, 
into a certain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, ard may have 
the Idea of that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into 
ſuch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them will be equal to 
the Side-line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or ſup— 
poſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his Idea of 
| that 


When mental 
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that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two [d-as, viz. 
the Ideu of that Line, and the Idea ot that kind of Diviſibility, 
and lo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, ac- 
cording as tuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch 
aliquot Parts, does really agi ee to that Line or no. When Ideas 
are ſo put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the 
Things they fand for, do agree or not, that is, as I may call 
it, mental Truth, But Truth of Words is ſomething more, and 
that 15 the affirming or denying or Words one of another, as 
the Ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagtee: And this again is 
twotold ; either purely Verbal and tiifling, which I ſhall ipeak 
of, Chap. 8. or real and inftiuctive ; which is the Object of 
that real Knowledge, which we have ſpoken of already. 
F. 7. But here again will be ajt to occur the Oheqtion a- 
ſame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- againft verbal 
ledge: And it will be objected, that if Truth Truth, that 
be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of thus z may alt 
Words in Propoſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand be chimerical. 
for agree or diſagree in Men's Minds, the Knowledge of Truth 
is not fo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be; nor worth the 
Pains and Time Men employ to the Search of it; ſince by t/is 
Account it amounts to no more than the conformity of Words 
to the Chimeras of Men's Brains. Who knows not what odd 
Notions many Men's Heads are filled with, and what ſtrange 
Ideas all Men's Brains are capable of? But if we reft here, we 

know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſionary 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. 
For thoſe, ard the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have 
their Agreement or Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of 
real Beings, and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about them, 
And it will be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Cen- 
taurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Certainty 
of one as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the 
Words are put together according to the Agreement of the Idea, 
in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with 
that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind, as the A- 
greement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and ſo theſe 
two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain, But of what 
uſe is all uch Truth to us? 

$. 8. Though what has been ſaid in the fore- 3 ad 


going Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imagi- qT,um is about. 


nary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer Ideas agreeing 
to this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from to Things. 


chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, 
they 
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they depending both on the ſame Foundation; yet it may not 
be amils here again to conſider, that though cur Words f1gnity 
nv: hing but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſignity 
'1 hings, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 
will be only Verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, that 
have not any Agreement with the Reality of Things. And 
theretore Truth, as well as Knowledge, may come well under 
the Diſtincmon of Verbal and Real; that being only verbalT ruth, 
wherein Terms are joined according to the Agreement or Diſ- 
agieeme1it of the Ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whe- 
ther our Ideas ate ſuch, as really have, or ate capable of hav- 
ing an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain real 
7 ruth, when bee Signs are Joined, as our Idar, agree ;, and 
v hen our Ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of having an 
Exiſtence in Nature; which in Subſtances we cannot know, 
but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. | 
Falſbood is $. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words 
the joining of the Agreement or Diſagi cement of Ideas, as it 
NM mes other- is. Falſbood is the marking down in Words, the 
2 ſe than their Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas otherwiſe 
Ideas agree. thanit is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas thus marked 
by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, fo far only 
is the Truth real. The Knowledge of this Truth conſiſts in 
knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the Perception 
of the Agiccment or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as 
it is marked by thoſe Words. 
ner et Ko $. 10. But becauſe Words are looked on as the 
Poſitions o be great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and 
2. enled of more that in conveying and 1eceiving of "Truth, and 
at large. commonly in Reaſuning about it, we make uſe 
of Words and Propoſitions, Iſhall more at large 
enquire, wherein the Certainty of real "Truths, contained in 
Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had; and endeavou 
to ſhew in what fort of univerſal Propofitions we are capable of 
beirg certain of their real Truth or Faſhood, 

I thall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt 
employ our H koughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Gene- 
ral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that 
moſt enlarge our Knowledge; and by their Compichenſiveneſs, 
latisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our View, 
and ſhorten our Way to Knowledge. 


Moral and $. 11. Beſides Truth taken in the firit 
wietaphyſical Senſe before mentioned, there are other ſorts of 
Truth, Truth; as, 1. Meral Truth, which is ſpeak- 


ing of Things according to the Perſuaſion of our 
own 
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own Minds, though the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the 
Reality of Things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing 
but the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the Ideas to 
which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeems 
to conſiſt in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſidered a 
little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, where=- 
by the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had 
before ſettled with a Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations of 
'Truth, either having been before taken Notice of, or not being 
much to our preſent Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 
mentioned them, | 


SEEGSSSSSSSISIES deen h de E ches eh 
. 
Of Univerſal Propefitions, their Truth and Certainiy. 


F. I, HOUGH the examining and judg- x 

ing of Ideas by themſelves, their aeg LA 
Names being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and y ,, Kayw- 
ſureſt way to clear and diſtin Knowledge; yet ledge. 
thro? the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds tor 
Ideat, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may ob- 


ſcive how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, inſtead 


of the /deas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon with- 
in their own Breaſts, eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, 
and made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes 
the Conſideration of Words and Propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part of 
the Treatiſe of Knowledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak intelligi- 
bly of the one, without explaining the other. 

§. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only Carat ks 
of particular or general Truths, it is evident, that, py, 1 1 be 
whatever may be done in the former of theſe, underſtood, bun 
the latter, which is that which with Reaſon is in verbal Pro- 
moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, poſitions. 
and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and ; 
expreſſed in Wards. It is not therefore out of our Way in the 
Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth 
and Certainty of univerlal . 2 

$. 3. But that we may not be milled in this 
Caſe, by that which is the Danger every where, TS 
mean by the Doubtfulneſs of Terms, it 1s gi” of 2 
to obſerve that Certainty is two-fold ; Certainfy pgs, | 


of Truth, and Certainty of Knowledge. Certainty of 
i Tryth 
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Truth is, when Words are fo put together in Propoſitions, 88 
8 to expreſs the Agreement or Dilagreement of the [deas 
they ſtand for, asreally it is. Certainty of Knowledge is, to per- 
ceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed in 
any Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being cer- 
tain of the 'Fruth of any Propoſition, 

g. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any general Propoſition, unleſs we know 
the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species its 
Terms ſtand fer, it is recellary we ſhould know 


No Propoſition 
can be known to 
be true, where 


the E | ID 

A f the Eſſence ot each Species, which is that which 
mentioned is conſtitutes and bounds it, This, in all ſimple 
not known, Ideas and Modes is not hard to do. For in 


theſe, the real and nominal Eflence being the 
ſame ; or, which is all one, the abſtract Idea which the ge- 
neal 1erm ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and Boundary 
that is or can be ſuppoſed of the Species, there can be no doubt, 
how far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehend- 
ed under each Jerm; which, it is evident, are all that have an 
exact Curformity with the Idea it ſtands for, and no other. 
But in Subſlances, wherein a real Eſſence, diſtin & from the 
nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and bound the 
Species, the Extent of the general Word is very uncertain; 
becauſe not knowing this real Eflence, we cannot know what 
is, or is not of that Species, and conſequently what may, or 
may not with Certainty be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking 
of a Man, or Gold, or any other Species of natural Subſtances, 
as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real Eſſence, which Nature 
regularly imparts to every Individual of that Kind, whereby 
it is made to be of that Species, we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Man, 
or Gold, taken in this Senle, and uſed for Species of Things 
conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the complex Idea 
in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know not what, and 
the Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo un- 
known and undetermined, that it is impoſſible with any Cer- 
tainty to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is 
yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept to, as the Boun- 
dary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of any 
general Term no farther than to the particular Things, in 
which the complex Idea it ſtands for is to be found, there they 
are in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of each Species, nor can 
be in Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propoſitions be true, 
or no. I have choſe to explain this Uncertainty of Propoſitions 
in this ſcholaſtick way, and have made uſe of the Terms of E/- 
ſences 
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ſences and Species, on Purpoſe to ſhew the Abſurdity and Incon- 
venience there is to think of them, as of ary other ſort of Kea- 
lities, than barely abſtract Id at with Names to them. Lo lup- 


poſe, that the Species of I hings are any thing, but the ſoriing of 


them under general Names, according as they agree to ſeveral 
abſtract Ideas, of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to 
contound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general 
Propoſitions that can be made about them. Though therefore 
thele Things might, to People not poſſeſſed with (cholattick 
Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way; yet 
thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſences or Species, having got Root in 
molt People's Minds, who have received any Tincture from 
the Learning which has prevailed in this Part of the World, are 
to be difcovered and removed, to make way for that uſe of 
Words which ſhould convey Certainty with it, 
$. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, when- 


Thi 
ever made to ſtand for Spect:s, which are ſup— cbr 
poſed to be conſlituted by real Eſſences, which we concerns Sube 


know not, are not capable to convey Certainty to flances. 

the Underſtanding : of the Truth ot general Pro- 

poſitions made up of ſuch Terms, we cannot 

be ſure. The reaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be 
ſure that this or that Quality is in Gold, when we know not 
what is or is not Gold? Since in this way of Speaking nothing 
is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſſence, which we not know- 
ing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, 
that any Parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this Senſe 
Gold ; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called Gold, i. e. that real Eflence 
of Gold whereot we have no Idea at all. This being as impoſ= 
ſible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what 
Flower the Colour of a Panſy is, or is not to be found, whilſt 
he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panſy at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoſlible) certainly know where a real Eſſence, 
which we know not, is; yet could we not be ſure, that this or 
that Quality could with Truth be affirmed of Geld; ſince it 
is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that Quality or Idea 
has a neceſſary Connection with a real Eſſence, of which we 
have no Idea at all, whatever Species that ſuppoſed real Eſſence 
may be imagined to conſtitute. 

& 6. On the other Side, the Names of Sub- The Truth of 
flances, when made ule of as they ſhould be, for few univer- 
the Ideas Men have in their Minds, though (hey Jal Fropo- 

| carry 


r 


204. Univerſal Propoſitions, 
fitions con- carry a clear and determinate Signification with 
cerning Sub- them, will not yet ſerve us to make many, uni ver- 
ſtances, is io [al Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain, 
be known. Not becauſe in this Ute of them we are uncertain 
what Things are ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex 
Ideas they ftand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, 
as carry not with them any diſcoverable Conne ion or Repug- 
nancy, but with a very few other [deas. 
B $. 7. The complex [deas, that our Names of 
4%, the Species of Subſt ly ſtand f 
exiſtence of bb Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, are 
Ideas in ſew Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been ob- 
Caſes is io be ſetved to co-exiſt in an unknown Subſiratum, 
&nown. which we call S$ub/tance ; but what other Quali— 
ties neceſſarily co-exitt with fuch Con.bina- 
tions, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their 
natural Dependance; which, in their primary Qualities, we 
can go but a very little way in: and in all their ſecondary Qua- 
lities, we can diſcover no Connection at all, for the Reaſons, 
mentioned Chap. 3 11, &c. viz. 1. Becauſe we know not the real 
Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality par- 
ticularly depends. 2, Did we know that, it would ſerve us only 
for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledge; and reach with 
Certainty no farther than bare Inſtance ; Becauſe our Un- 
derſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Conne ion between 
any ſecondary Duality, and any Modification whatſoever of any 
of the primary ones. And therefore there are very few general 
Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, which can 
carry with them undoubted Certainty. 
$ 8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe 
Inflance in Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerſally 
Cold. ſoever it be believed, For if, according to the 
uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſup- 
poſes the Term Cold to ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out by 
Nature, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, it is evident he knows 
not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; and ſo can— 
not, with Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of Gold. But 
if he makes Gold ſtand for a Species, determined by its no- 
minal Eſſerce, let the nominal Eſſence, for Example, be 
the complex Idea of a Body of a certain yellow Colour, 
mallecble, fuſible, and heavier than any other known ; in this 
proper ule of the Word Gold, there is no Difficulty to know 
what is, or is not Gold, But yet no other Quality can with 
Certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of Gold, but what 
hath a diſcoverable Conne &ion or Inconſiſtency with that no- 
minal 
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minal Eſſence. Pixedneſs, for Example, having no neceſſary 
Conne &ion, that we can diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, 
or any other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole 
Combination together: It is impoſſhle that we ſhould certainly 
know the Truth of this Propoſition, that all Gold is fixed. 

$. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Fixed- 
neſs, and the Colour, Weight, am other ſimple Ideas of that 
nominal Eſſence of Gold; fo if ve make our complex Idea of 
Gold, a Body yellow, fuſible, ductie, weighty, and fixed, we 
ſhall be at the ſame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in Ag. 
Regia; and for the ſame Reaſon : Since we can never, from 
Conſideration of the Ideas themelves, with Certainty affirm 
or deny of a Body, whole complix Idea is made up of yel- 
low, very weighty, duQile, fuſibk and fixed, that it is ſoluble 
in Ag. Regia; and ſo on of the rt of its Qualities. I would 
gladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning any 
Quality of Gold, that any one cm certainly know is true. It 
will, no doubt, be preſently obj<ted, Is not this an univerſal 
certain Propoſition, All Gold is mileable ? To which I anſwer, 
It is a very certain Propoſition, f Malleableneſs be a Part of 
the complex Idea the Word Goldſtands for. But then here is 
nothing affirmed of Gold, but tht that Sound ſtands for an 
Idea in which Malleableneſs is conained: And ſuch a ſort of 
Truth and Certainty as this, is talay, a Centaur is four footed, 
But if Malleableneſs makes not Part of the ſpecifick Eſ- 
ſence the Name Gold ſtands for, it is plain, all Geld is Mal- 
leable, is not a certain Propoſition, Becauſe, let the complex 
Idea of Gold, be made up of wh:hſoever of its other Quali- 
ties you pleaſe, Malleableneſs ull not appear to depend on 
that complex Idea, nor follow fron any ſimple one contained 
in it. The Connection that Macableneſs has (if it has any) 
with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the Intervention of 
the real Conſtitution of its inlenble Parts, which ſince we 
know not, it is impoſſible we ſhold perceive that Connection, 
unleſs we could diſcover that whic ties them together, 

g. 10. The more, indeed, of heſe co- exiſt- As far as any 
ing Qualities we unite into one omplex Idea, fuck Cy exif 
under one Name, the more prede and deter- ence can he 
minate we make the Signification «© that Word: &4nown, ſo far 
but yet never make it thereby mre capable of uni 


univerſal Certainty, in reſpect oſother Quali- Fropoſitions 
ties not contained in our comple! Idea; ſince * Pe certain, 
But this will 


we perceive net their ConneQia or Depen- 
| danc 
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g but a little dance one cn another; being ignorant both of 
way, becauſe, that real conſtitution in which they are all 
founded ; ard alſo how they flow from it. For 
the chief Part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not, 
as in other Things, barely of the Relation of two Ideas that 
may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the neceſſary Connection and 
Co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtn& Ideas in the ſame SubjeQ, or 
of their Repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt, Could we begin at the 
other End, nd diſcover whit it was, wherein that Colour con- 
ſiſted, what made a Body Ighter or heavier, what Texture 
of Parts, made it malleable, fuſible, ard fixed, and fit to 
be diſſolved in this fort of Liquor, and not in another; if (1 
ſay) we had ſuch an Idea as his of Bodies, and could perceive 
wherein all ſenſible Qualitie originally conſiſt, and ho the 
are produced; we might tame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, 
as would turniſh us with Mater of more general Knowledge, 
and enable us to make univeial Propoſitions, that ſhould car- 
ry general Truth and Certauty with them. But whilſt our 
compiex Ideas of the Sortsut Subſtances are ſo remote from 
that internal real Conſtitutön, on which their ſenſible Qua- 
lities depend, and are made up of nothing but an imperfect 
Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our ſenſes can diſcover, 
there can be very few geera] Propoſitions concerning Sub- 
ſtances, of whoſe real Tnth we can be certainly aſſured; 
ſince there are but few ſimpe Ideas, of whoſe ConneQion and 
neceſſary Co-exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted 
Knowledge. 1 imagine, mongſt all the ſecondary Qualities 
of Subſtances, and the Powrs relating to them, there cannot 
any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence or Repug- 
nance to co-exiſt, can certinly be known, unleſs in thoſe of 
the ſame Senſe which neeſſarily exclude one another, as 1 
have elſewhere ſhewed. Io one, I think, by the Colour 
that is in any Body, can crtainly know what Smell, Taſte, 
Sound or tangible Qualitie it has, nor what Alterations it is 
capable to make or receiv, on, or from other Bodies. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the Sund or Taſte, c. Our ſpecifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtandig for any Collections of ſuch Ideas, 
it is not to be wondered, tht we can, with them, make very 
few general Propoſitions olundoubted real Certainty. But yet, 
ſo far as any complex Idea, of any ſort of Subſtances, contains 
in it any ſimple Idea, wha: neceſſary Co-exiſtence with any 
other may be diſcovered, ſo far Univerſal Propeſitions may 
with Certainty be made cacerning it: v. g. Could any one 
diſcover a neceſſary ContQion between Malleableneſs, and 
the 
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the Coleur or Weight of Gold, or any other Part of the complex 
Idea, ſignified by that Name, he might make a certain univer- 
ſal Propoſition concerning Gold in this teſpect; and the real 
Truth of this Propoſition, That al! Gold is malleable, would be 
as certain as of this, The three Angles of all-right lined Triangles 
are equal to two right ones. 
$. 11. Had we fuch Ideas of Subſtances, as 

to know what real Conſtitutions produce thole The Qualities, 
ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how thoſe which make 
Qualities lowed from thence, we could, by the f complex 
Specifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in our own 
Minds, moi e certainly find out their Properties, tances, depend 


Tt 17 s 
and diicover what Qualities they had, or had 7 etc; 
| han we can now bv our Senſes: And to ternal, rene, 
r . l and unpercetu. 


know the Properties of G., it would be no ed Cauſes. 
more neceſſaty that Gold thould exiſt, and that 
we ſhould make Exp<r1men's upon it, than it is 
neceſſary for the knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that a 
Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter; the Idea in our Minds 
would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. But we are fo 
far trom being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we 
ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the fitſt Entrance towards them. 
For we are wont to conſider the Subſtances we meet with, each 
of them as an entire Thing by itſelf, having all its Qualines in 
itſelf, and independent of other Ihings: overlooking, for 
the moſt Part, the Operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are 
encompaſled with; and upon whoſe Motions and Operations 
depend the greateſt Part of thoſe Qualities which are taken 
Notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of 
Diſtinction, whereby we know and denominare them Put a 
Piece of Gold any where by itielf, ſeparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all 
its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneis too: Which, 
for aught ] know, would be changed into a perfect Friability, 
ater, in which to us Fluidity is an effertial Quality, left to 
itſe't, would ccaſe to be fluid But it inanimate Bodies owe 
ſo much of their prelent State to other Bodies without them, 


that they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 


Bodies that inviion them removed, it is yet more {o in Vege— 
tables, which are nouriſhed, grow ard produce Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Seeds, in a conſtant Succeſſion. And if we look a 
little nearer into the State of Anima/s we ſhall find, that 
their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſi- 
derable Qualitics to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on ex- 
trinſical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies, that make no 

Part 


Ideas of Sub- 
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Part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without them; 
though yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend are little 
taken Notice of, and make no Part of the complex Ideas we 
frame of thoſe Animals, Take the Air but a Minute from 
the greateſt Part of living Creatures, and they preſently loſe 
Senſe, Life and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing 
has forced into our Knowledge. But how many other ex- 
trinſical and poſſibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of 
thoſe admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly 
obſerved, or ſo much as thought on; and how many ate there 
which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover ? The Inhabi- 
tants of this Spot of the Univerſe, tho' removed ſo many 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much on the 
duly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
by it, that were this Earth removed but a ſmall Part of that 
Diſtance out of its preſent Situation, and placed a little farthec 
or nearer that Source of Heat, it is more than probable, that 
the greateſt Part of the Animals in it would immediately pe- 
Tiſh ; fince we bnd them ſo often deſtroyed by an Exceſs or 
Detect of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in 
ſome Parrs of this our little Globe, expoſes them to. The 
Qualities oblerved in a Loadſtone muſt needs have their 
Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the Ravage 
made often on ſeveral Sorts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, 
the certain Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely 
paſſing the Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being re- 
moved into a neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew, that the 
Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which 
they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to make them be what they appear to us, and to pre- 
ſerve thoſe Qualities by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. 
We are then quite out of the Way, when we think that 
Things contain within themſelves the Qualities that appear 
to us in them: And we in vain ſearch for that Conſtitution 
within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which depend 
thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them. For which, 
perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look, 
not only beyond this our Earth, and Atmoſphere, but even 
beyond the Sun or remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet diſ- 
covered, For how much the Being and Operation of parti- 
cular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly 
beyond our View, is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee 
and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer Operations of 
Things here about us; but whence the Streams come that 

keep 
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keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion and Repair, how 
conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehen- 
ſion; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of this 
ſtupendous Strudure of the Univerſe, may, for aught we know, 
have ſuch a ConneCGtion and Dependance in their Influences 
and Operations one upon another, that perhaps, Things in 
this our Manſion, would put on quite another Face, and ceaſe 
to be what they are, it ſome one of the Stars or great Bodies 
incomptehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or move 
us it does. I bis is certain, Things however abſolute and en- 
tire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retaineis to other Parts 
of Nature, for that which they are moſt taken Notice of by 
us. Their obſervable Qualities, AQtons and Powers, are 
owing to ſomething withow them: and there is not ſo com- 
plete and perfect a Part, that we know of Nature, which does 
not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its 
Neighbours ; and we muſt not confine our Thoughts within 
the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal tarther, to com- 
prehend perfealy thole Qualities that are im it. 

$. 12. If this be ſo, it is not to be wondered, that we Fave 
very imperſect Ideas of Subſtances ;, and tinat the real Eſſences on 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that S/ze, Figure, and 
Texture of their minute and aQive Parts, which is really in 
them; much leis the different Motions and Impulſes made in 
and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which depends, 
and by which is formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable Part 
of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our 
complex Ideas of them are made up. This Conſideration alone 
1s enough io put an End to all our Hopes of ever having the 
Ideas of their real Eſſences; which, whalit we want the nomi- 
nal Eſſences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to 
furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Knowledge, or uni- 
verial Propoſitions capable of real Certainty. 

F. 13. We are not therctore to wonder, if Tudgment may 
Certainty be to be found in very few general reach farther, 
Propofitions made concerning Subſtances: Our but that is not 
Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties goes Knowledge. 
very ſeldom farther than our Sentes reach and in- 
torm us, Poſſibly inquilitive and oblerving Men 
may, by Strength ot Judgment, nenetrate farther, and on Pro- 
babilitics taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid to- 
gethen, often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet dit- 
covered to them. But this is but gueſſing (ill 3 it amounts only 
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to Opinion, and has not that Certainty which is requiſite to 
Knowledge. For all general Knowledge lies only in our own 
Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our own 
abſtract Ideas. Where ever we perceive any Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement amongſt them, there we have general Knewledgee ; 
and, by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas together accordingly 
in Propoſitions, can with Certainty pronounce general T ruths. 
But becauſe the abſtract Idea, of Subſtances, for which their 
ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtin& and de- 
terminate Signification, have a diſcoverable Connection or In- 
conſiſtency with but a very few other Ideas, the Certainty of uni- 
verſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty 
in that Part, which is our principal Enquiry concerning them; 
and there is ſcarce any of the Names of Subſtances, let the Idea 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we can generally, and 
with Certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 
other Quality belonging to it, and conſtantly Co- exiſting or In- 
conſiſtent with that Idea, wherever it is found. 

1 F. 14. Before we can have any tolerable 
pl. ob Lhe Knowledge of this Kind, we muſt firſt know 
Knowledge of What Changes the primary Qualities of one 
Sub ſlances. Body do regularly produce in the primary Qua- 

lities of another, and how. Secondly, We muſt 
know what primary Qualities of any Body, produce certain Sen- 
ſations or Ideas in us. This is in Truth, no leſs than to know 
all the EffeQts of Matter, under its divers Modifications of Bulk, 
Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt. Which, I think, 
every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us, 
without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what ſort 
of Figure, Bulk, or Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce in 
us the Senſation of a gelle Colour, and what fort of Figure, 
Bulk and Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, were 


fit togive ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce that Co- 


lour ; would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with 
Certainty, concerning the ſeveral forts of them, unleſs we had 
Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Figure, 
Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which 
they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame 
our abſtract Ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeat 
Subſtances, whoſe Operations, ſeem to lie more level to our 


Underſtandings: For as to the Operations of Spirit, both their 


thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find ourſelves 
at a loſs ; though perhaps, when we have applied our Thoughts 
a little nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and their Opera- 

tions 
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tions, and examined how far our Notions even in theſe, reach, 
with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſible Maiter of FaQ, we ſhall be 
bound to confeſs, that even in thele too, our Diſcoreria amount 
to very little beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity, 

$. 15. This is evident, the ab/iraf? complex Ideas Whilt our 
of Subſtances, for which their gereral Names Ideas of Sub- 
ſtand, not comprehendirg their real] Con itu- ances contain 
tions, can afford us but very little univerſal Cer- not their real 
tainty. Becauſe our [dras of them are not m.de Cm/titutions, 
up of that, on which thoſe Qualities we ob- . can make 
ſerve in them, and would inform ourlelves about, but fea gene- 
dodepend, or with which they have any cer ain wy ves wg 
Connection. V. g. Let the Idea to which we ee way 

ning 

give the Name Man, be, as it commonly is, a ,,,,, 
Body of the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, volun- 
tary Motion and Reaſon joined to it. This being 
the abſtract Idea, ard conſequemly the Fſſence of our Species 
Man, we can make but very few general certain Fropointions 
concerning Man, ſtanding tor ſuch an Idea. Becaute not know- 
ing the real Conſtitution on which Senſation, Power of Motion 
and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shaje, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the lame ſubject, there are very few 
other Quali ies, with which we can perceive them to have a 
neceſſary Connection ; and cherefore we cannot with Certa nty 
affirm, That al! Men ſleep by Intervals ; that n» Man can be nous 
riſbed by Mood or Stones: that all Men will be par jon-d by Flemiack e 
Becauſe theſe Ideas have no Cornnetion, nor Repugnancy 
with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtiadt Idea 
that Name ſtands for. We mult in the'e arid the like appeal 
to Trial in particular Subjeas, which can reach but a lit— 
tle Way. We muſt content ourſelves with Probability in the 
reſt ; but can have no general Certainty, whilit our Specifick 
Idea of Man contains not that real Conſtitution which is the 
Root wherein all inſeparable Qualities are united, and from 
whence they flow, Whiltt our Idea the Word Man ſtands for, 
is only an impertect Collection of ſome lenfible Qualities and 
Powers in him, there 1s no diſcernible Connection or Repug- 
nance between our Specifick Idea, and the Operation ot either 
the Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There 
are Animals that (ately eat Hemlock, and others tha are nouriſh- 
ed by Wood and Stone: But, as long as we want /deas of thoſe 
real Conſtitutions of difierent forts of Animals, whereon theſe, 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we muſt not hope 


to reach Cert inty in univerſal Propoſitions concerning them. 
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Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Connection 
with our nominal Eſſences, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch 
Propoſitions. But theſe are fo few, and of ſo little Moment, 
that we may juſtly look on our certain general Knowledge of 
Subſtances, as almoſt none at all. 


Wherein lit 6. 16. To conclude, General Prepoſitions, of 
the general what kind ſoever, are then only capable of Cer- 


Cer tainty of Htainty, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand for 
Propoſitions, ſuch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, 
as there expreſled, is capable to be diſcovered by 
us. And we are then certain of their Truth or Falſhood, when 
we perceive the Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, 
according as they are affirmed or denied one of another. 
Whence we may take Notice, that general Certainty is never to 
be found but in our Ideat. Whenever we go to ſeck it elſewhere 
in Experiment or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes 
not beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own ab- 
tract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general Knowledge. 
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CHAP. II. 
| Of Maxims. 
§. 1, HERE are a ſort of Propoſitions, 
They are which under the Name of Maxims 
felf-evident. and Axioms, have paſled for Princi- 


ples of Science ; and becauſe they are [elf-evident, have been 
ſuppoſed innate, although no body (that I know) ever went 
about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneis 


or Cogency. It may however be worth while to enquire into 
the Reaſon of their Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to 
them alone, and alſo examine how far they influence and go- 
vein our Knowledge. 


Wheyein that $. 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in 
Self-evidence the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
conſiſts. ment of Ideas: Now, where that Agreement or 


Diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelt, 
without the Intervention or help of any other, there our Know- 
ledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to any one, who 
will but- conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any 
Proof, he aſſents to at firſt Sight; for in all of them he will find, 
that the Reaſon of his Aſſent, is from the Agreement or Di- 


agreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, 
| finds 
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finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in 
the Propoſition. 

$. 3. This being ſo, in the next Place let us Se evidence 
conſider, whether this Se/f-evidence be peculiar not peculiar to 
only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly paſs received Axi- 
under the Name of Maxims, and have the ens. 
Dignity of Axioms allowed them. And here 
it is plain, that ſeveral other 'Truths not allowed to be Axioms, 
partake equally with them in this Se//-evidence, This we ſhall 
ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral forts of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, which I have above-mentioned, viz. Identity, 
Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will diſco- 
ver to us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions which have had 


the Credit of Maxims, are ſelfſ-evident, but a great many, even 


almoſt an infinite Number ot other Propoſitions are ſuch. 
$. 4. For Firſt, The immediate Perception 5 % „ 
of the ee or Diſagreement of . 9 
being founded in the Mind's having diſtinct Ideas, Diverſity, ali 
this affords us as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, Propofirions 
as we have diſtint [deas, Every one that has are equally 
any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foundation of /e{f-evident. 
it, various and diſtinct Ideas: And it is the firit 
AQ of the Mind, (without which, it can never be capable of 
any Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itſelf, and 
diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one is 
in his Underſtanding, and what it is; and that, when more than 
one are there, he knows them diſtinaly and unconfuſedly one 
from another. Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but 
that he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in 
doubt when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 
Idea it is; and that two diſtinct Ideas, when they are in his Mind, 
are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that all ſuch 
Affirmations and Negations, are made, without any Poſlibility 
of Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be 
aſſented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we 
have in our Minds, determined Ideas, which the Terms in the 
Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore, wherever the Mind 
with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, ſo as to perceive the 
two Jdeas, ſignified by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 
one of the other, to be the ſame or different, it is preſently 
and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, and 
this equally, whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding 
for more general Ideas, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether 
the 
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the general Idea of Being be affirmed of itſelf, as in this Pro- 
poſition, Mal ſoever is, is; or a more particular Idea be af- 
firmed of iifelt, as a Man is a Man, or whatſoever is White, is 
White. Or whether the Idea of Being in general be denied of 
not Being, which is the only (if I may fo call it) Idea different 
from it, as in this other Propoſition, it is impoſſible for the ſame 
T hing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of any particular Be- 
ing be denied of another different from it, as a Man is not a 
Horſe; Red is not Blue. I he difference of the Idea, as ſoon as 
he Terms are underſtood, makes the Truth of the Propoſi- 
ion preſently viſible, and that with an equal Certainty and Eaſi- 
neſs in the leſs, as well as the more general Propoſitions, and all 
for the ſame Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Mind perceives in any 
Ideas, that it has the ſame Idea to be the ſame with itſelf; and 
two different Ideas to be different, and not the fame. And this it 
is equally ceitain of, whether theſe Ideas be more or leis general, 
abſtraa, and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone to theſe 
two general Propolitions, Whalſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible 
{ the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; that this Self-evidence be- 
orgs by any peculiar Right I he Perception of being, or not 
being, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignified by the 
Terms Whatſoever and Thing, than it does to any other [deas. 
Thee two gereral Maxims amounting to no more, in ſhort, 
but this, that the ſame is the fame, and ſame is not different, are 
Truths krown in more particular Inſtarces, as well as in theſe 
general Miaxims, and known alſo in particular Inſtances, be fore 
theſe general Maxims, are ever thought on, and draw all their 
Force from the Diſcernment of the Mind employed about par- 
ticular Ideus. T here is nothivg more viſible, than that the Mind, 
without he Help of any Proof or Reflection on either of thele 
gencial Propufitions, perceives fo clearly, and knows ſo cer- 
tainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not 
the Idea of Blue; and that the Idea of White, when it is in the 
Mind, is there and is not abten!, that the Conſideration of 
theſe Axiome, can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty of 
its Knowledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in 
himſelt) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows 
each to be itſelf, and not to be another; and to be in his Mind, 
and not away, when it 1s there, with a Certainty that cannot be 
greater; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſition 
can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to 
this. So that in reſpe& cf Identity, our intuitive Knowledge 
reaches as far as our Ideas. And we are capable of making as 
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many ſelf-evident Propoſitions as we have Names for diſtin& 
[deas. And 1 appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this 
Propoſition, a Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſt- 
tion, as that conſiſting of more general Terms, Whatſqever is, is : 
And again, Whether this Propoſition, Blue is nit Red, be not a 
Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it 
underſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, 7t is impoſſi- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and ſo of all the like. 

F. 5. Secondly, As to Coexiſtence, or ſuch 
neceſſary Connection between two Ideas, that Secondly, in 
in the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, Co-exiftence 
there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo; of we have few 
ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the f evident 
Mind has an immediate Perception, but in very Frepeſitiens. 
few of them; and therefore in this Sort we 
have but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though 
ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the 
Contents of its Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of Body, 
I think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two Bodies cannot be 
in the ſame Place. 

F. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, 
Mathematicians have framed many Axioms con- Thirdly, in 
cerning that one Relation of Equality, As other Relations 
Equals taken from Equals the Remainder will be de may Pave. 
Equals; which with the reſt of that Kind, how- 
ever they are received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, 
and are unqueſtionable Truths; yet I think that any one who 
conſiders them will not find that they have a clearer ſelf-evi- 
dence than theſe, That One and one are equal to Two; that if you 
take from the five Fingers of one Hand two, and from the five Fingers 
of the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be equal, 
Theſe and a Thouſand other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found 
in Numbers, which, at the very firſt Hearing, force the Aﬀent, 
and carry with them an equal, if not greater Clearneſs than 
thoſe mathematical Axioms. 

§. 7. Fourtbly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that Fourth!y, 
has no ConneQtion with any other of our Ideas, concerning real 
but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt Being, we Exi/tence, we 
have an that, concerning the real Exiſtence of all have none. 
other Beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, 
much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge, and therefore concerning 
thoſe there are no Maxims. : 
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Theſe Axioms $. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what 
do not much in- Influence the ſe received Maxims have upon the 
fluence our other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules eſta- 


other Know- bliſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſonings are ex 
leage. precognitis WT preconceſſis, leem to lay the Foun- 
dation of all other Knowlecge in thefe Maxims, and to ſuppole 
them to be precognita ; whereby, I think, ate meaiit theſe two 
Things: Firſt, 1 hat thele Axioms are thole "Truths that are 


firſt known to the Mind. And ſecondly, that upon them the 
other Parts of our Knowledge depend. 


Becauſe they F. 9. Firſt. That they are not the Truths 
are nit the firſt known to the Mind, is evident to Expert- 
Truths we 


ence, as we have ſhewn in auother Place, B. J. 
firſt knew. CA. II. Who perceives not, that a Child certain- 

ly knows that a Stranger 1s not his Mother : 
that its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, 
that it #s impoſſible for the ſame Jing to be, and nat to be? And 
how many Truths are there about Numbers, which it is 
obvious to obſerve, that the Mind 1s perfectly acquainted 
with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe 
general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, 
do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon is very plain: 
For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, 
being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of its Ideat, according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underſtands, 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two 
diſtin Idea, being known not to be the lame, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident "Truths muſt be fir ff 
known, which conſiſts of Ideas that are firſt in the Mind ; arg 
the Ideas firſt in the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particu- 
lar Things, from whence, by ſlow Degrees, the Underſtanding 
Proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken from 
the ordinary and familiar ObjeQas of Senſe, aze ſettled in the 
Mind, with general Names to them, Thus particular Ideas 
are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got 
about them; and next to them the leſs genera} or ſpecifick, 
which are next to particular: For abſtract [deas are not ſo ob- 
vious or eaſy to Children, or the yet unexerciled Mind, as par- 
ticular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, it is only becauſe 
by conflant and familiar Uſe they are made ſo : For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are 
FiQtions and Contrivances of the Mind that carry Difficulty 
with them, and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are 
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apt to imagine. For Example, Does it not require ſome Pains 
and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle, (which is yet 
none of the moſt abſirat, comprehenſive, and difficult) for 
it muſt be neither Oblique, nor ReQangle, neither Equila- 
teral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon; but all and none of thele at 
once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt 
an Idea wherein ſome Parts ot ſeveral different and inconſiſtent 
Ideas are put together, It is true, the Mind, in this imperfe& 
State, has need of ſuch Ideas, and makes all the Haſte to them 
it can for the Conveniency of Communication and Enlarge- 
ment of Knowledge; to both which it is naturally very much 
inclined. But yet one has Reaſon to ſuſpe& ſuch Ideas are 
Marks of our Imperfection; at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, 
that the moſt abſtract and general Ideas are not thoſe that the 
Mind is firſt and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its 
earlieſt Knowledge is converſant about. 

F. 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, Becauſe on 
it plainly follows, that theſe magnified Max- tem the other 
ims ate not the Principles and Foundations of Paris of our 
all our other Knowledge, For it there be a Knowledge de 

great many other Truths, which have as much mt depend. 
Self-evidence as they, and a great many that 
we know before them, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be the Principles from which we deduce all other 
Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that one and two are equal 
to three, but by Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. The 
Mole is equal to all its Parts taken together * Many a one 
knows, that one and two are equal to three, without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be proved; and knows it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the Hole is equal to all its Parts, or any other 
Maxim, and all from the {ame Reaſon of Self-evidence ; the 
Equality of thoſe Ideas being as viſible and certain to him 
without that, or any other Axiom as with it, it needing no 
Proof to make it conceived, Nor after the Knowledge, T hat 
the While is equal to all its Parts, does he know that one and 
two are equal to three, better or more certainly than he did 
before. For if there be any Odds in thoſe Ideas, the Whole 
and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be 
ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of one, two, and three, And 
indeed, I think, I may aſk theſe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, to 
depend an general, innate, and ſeli-evident Principles, what 
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Principle is requiſite to prove, that one and one are too, that 
two and two are four, that three and three are fix ? Which 
being known without any Proof, do evince, that either all 
Knowledge does not depend on certain Precognita, or general 
Maxims, called Principles, or elſe that theſe are Principles; 
and it theſe ate to be counted Principles, a great Part of Nu- 
meration will be ſo, To which, if we add all the ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions which may be made about all our diſtinct Ideas, 
Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 
Men arrive to the Knowledge of at different Ages; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to 
know all their Lives. But whether they come in View of 
the Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are 
all known by their rative Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proot one trom 
another ; much leſs the more particular, from the more ge- 
neral ; or the more ſimple, from the more compounded ; the 
more ſimple, and leſs abſtra, being the moſt familiar, and 
the caſier and earlier apprehended. But which ever be the 
cleareſt Ideas, the Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Pro- 
Poſitions is in this, That a Man fees the ſame Idea to be 
the ſame Idea, and infallibly perceives two different Ideas 
to be different Ideas. For when a Man has in his Under- 
ſtanding the Ideas of one and of two, the Idea of Yellow, and 
the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the Idea of 
one is the Idea of one, and not the Idea of two; and that 
the Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of 
Blue. For a Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, 
which he has diſtin: That would be to have them confuſed 
and diſtinct at the ſame Time, which is a Contradiction ; 
and to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what Idea 
ſoever is affirmed of :tlelf, or whatſoever two entire diſtin& 
Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent 
to fuch a Propoſition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it under- 
ſtands the Terms, without Heſitation or Need of Proof, or 
regarding thole made in more general Terms, and called 
Maxims. Dr | 
F. 11. What ſhall we then fay ? Are theſe 
What Uſe theſe general Maxims of no Uſe? By no Means; 
general Max- though perhaps their Uſe is not that which 
ims have. it is commonly taken to be. But ſince doubt- 
ing in the leaſt of what had been by ſome 
Men 
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Men aſcribed to theſe Maxims, may be apt to be cried out 
againſt, as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences, it 
may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpe& to other 
Parts of our Knowledge, and examine more particularly to 
what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not. 

1. It is evident from what has been 2 ſaid, that they 
are of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſitions. 

2. It is plain that they are not, nor have been, the Foun- 
dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is I know 
a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaitick Men, of 
Sciences and the Maxims on which they are built: But it has 
been my ill Luck, never to meet with any ſuch Science ; much 
leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxims, what is, is; and It 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be 
glad to be thewn where any ſuch Science erected upon theſe, 
or any other general Axioms is to be found; and ſhould be ob- 
liged to any one who would lay before me the Frame and Syſtem 
of any Science fo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Maxims, that 
could not be ſhewn to ſtand as fim without any ſuch Conſide- 
ration of them. I aſk, Whether theſe general Maxims, have 
not the ſame Uſe in the Study of Divinity, and in 1 heological 
Objections, that they have in the other Sciences? They ſerve. 
here too, to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute. But 
I think that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion is built upon theſe Maxims, or that the Knowledge we 
have of it, is derived from theſe Principles. It is from Revelation 
we have received it, and without Revciation, thele Maxims had 
never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, 
by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the ConneQtion of two 
others, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 
Reaſon. For we then come to kuow a Truth that we did not 
know before, When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advan- 
ced in our Knowledge. But in neither of theſe do we receive 
our Light or Knowledge from Maxims. But in the one the 
Things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the Truth in them by 
perceiving their Agreement or Diſagreement. In the other, 
God himſelf affords it immediately tous, and we ſee the Truth 
of what he ſays in his unerring Veracity. | 

3. They are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Advance- 
ment of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. 
Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admired Hooks 
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has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo many new 
Truths, before unknown to the World, and are farther Ad- 
vances in Mathematical Knowledge : But for the Diſcovery of 
theſe, it was not the general Maxim, What is, is; or the Whole 
is bigger than a Part, or the like, that helped him. Theſe were 
not tne Clues, that led him into the Diſcovery of the "Truth 
and Certzinty of thoſe Propofitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the Knowledge of thoſe Demonſtrations; but by find- 
ing out intermediate Ideas, that ſhewed the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas, as expreſſed in the Propoſitions he de- 
monſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improvement of 
Human Underſtandirg in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from re- 
ceiving any Help from the Contemplation of theſe, or the like 
magnified Maxims, Would thoſe who have this traditional 
Admiration of theſe Propoſitions, that they think no Step can be 
made in Knowledge without the Support of an Axiom, no Stone 
laid in the Building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, 
but diſtinguiſh between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, 
and of communicating ; between the Method of railing any 
Science, and that of reaching it to others as far as it is advanc- 
ed; they would fee that thoſe general Maxims were not the 
Foundations on which the firſt Diſcoverers raiſed their admi- 
Table Structures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe 
Secrets of Knowledge. "Though afterwards, when Schools 
were ereed, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, i. e. laid 
down certain Propoſitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be 
received for true, which being ſettled in the Minds of their 
Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on occaſion made 
uſe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inſtances, that 
were not ſo familiar to their Minds as thoſe general Axiome 
which had before been inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled 
in their Minds. Tho? thefe particular Inſtances, when well 
refleQed on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the Underſtanding, than 
the general Maxims brought to confirm them: And it was in 
thoſe particular Inſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the 
Truth, without the help of the general Maxims : And ſo may 
any one elſe do, who with Attention confiders them. 

To come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxims: 

1. They are of Uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced : 
but little or none in advancing them farther, 

2. They 
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2. They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the filencing of obſti- 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Con- 
cluſion. Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 
in the Manner following, I crave Leave to enquire. The 
Schools having made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Men's Abi- 
lities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, adjudged Victory to him 
that Kept the Field, and he that had the Jaſt Word, was con- 
cluded to have the better of the Argument, it not of the Cauſe, 
But becauſe by this Means there was like to be no Deciſion be- 
tween ſkilful Combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medius 
terminus to prove any Propoſition, and the other could as con- 
ſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction, deny the Major or Mi- 
nor. 'To prevent, as much as could be, the running out of 
Diſputes into an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general 
Propoſitions, molt of them indeed ſelf evident, were introduced 
into the Schools; which being ' ſuch as all Men allowed and 
agreed in, were looked on as general Meaſures of Truth, and 
ſerved inſtead of Principles (where the Diſputants had not laid 
down any other between them) beyond which there was no go- 
ing, and which muſt not be receded from by either Side. And 
thus theſe Maxims getting the Name of Principles, beyond 
which Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were by Miſtake 
taken to be the Originals and Sources from whence all Know- 
ledge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 
built ; becauſe when in their Diſputes they came to any of 
theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no further, the Matter 
was determined. But how much this is a Miſtake, hath been 
already ſhewn. og 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like 
Uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great Part of Converſation out of 
the Schools, to ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is 
excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe 
general ſelf-evident Principles received by all reaſonable Men, 
who have once thought of them; but yet their Uſe herein 13 
but to put an End to Wrangling. They in truth, when urged in 
ſuch Cates, teach nothing: that is already done by the inter me- 
diate Ideas made uſe of in the Debate, whole Conne & ion may 
be ſeen without the help of thoſe Maxims, ard ſo the Truth 
known before the Maxim is produced, and the Argument 
brought to a firſt Principle. Men would give off a wrong Ar- 
gument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro- 
poſed to themſelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and 
not a Conteſt tor Victory. And thus Maxims have their Ute to 

put 
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put a ſtop to their Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have 
yielded ſooner. But the Method of the Schools having allowed 
and encouraged Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, till 
they are baffled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradia them- 
ſelves, or ſome eſtabliſhed Principle; it is no wonder that they 
ſhould not, in civil Converſation, be aſhamed of that which in 
the Schools is counted a Virtue and a Glory, viz. obſtinately 
to maintain that Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, whe- 
ther true or falſe, to the laſt Extremity, even after ConviQtion. 
A ſtrange way toattain Truth and Knowledge; and that which 
I think the rational Pait of Mankind, not corrupted by Edu- 
cation, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admiited amongſt 
the Lovers of Truth and Students of Religion or Nature; or 
introduced into the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate 
the Truths of Religion and Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant and 
Unconvinced, How much ſuch a Way of Learning is likely to 
turn young Men's Minds from the ſincere Search and Love of 
Truth; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any 
ſuch Thing, or at leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now 
enquire. This I think, that bating thoſe Places which brought 
the Peripatetick Philoſophy into their Schools, where it con- 
tinued many Ages, without teaching the World any thing but 
the Art of Wrangling ; theſe Maxims were no where thought 
the Foundations on which the Sciences were built, nor the 
great Helps to the Advancement of Knowledge. 


What Uſe As to theſe general Maxims therefore, they are, 
theſe general 25 I have ſaid, of great Uſe in Diſputes, 0 lo 
Maxims the Mouths of Wranglers ; but not of much 
have. De to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to 


help the Mind forward in its Search after Know- 
ledge. For whoever began to build his Knowledge on this ge- 
neral Propoſition, What is, is; or it is impoſſible for the ſame 
Thing to be, and not to be; and from either of theſe, as from a 
Principle of Science, deduced a Syſtem of uſeful Knowledge, 
wrong Opinions often involving Conttradictions, one of theſe Max- 
ims, as a Touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. 
But yet, however fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a 
Man's Reaſoning or Opinion, they are of very little Uſe for en- 
lightening the Underſtanding ; and it will not be found, that 
the Mind receives much Help from them in its Progreſs in 
Knowledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, 
were theſe two general Propoſitions never thought on. It is true, 
as I have ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a 
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Wrangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he ſaith, 
and by expoſing him to the Shame of coniradiQting what all the 
World knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But 
it is one Thing to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error, and ano- 
ther to put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth; and I would fain know 
what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and b 
their Influence make us know, which we did not know before, 
or could not know without them. Let us reafon from them, as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and 
Influence; it any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular Propo- 
ſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly 
known 1n itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general ones; 
only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all Caſes, are therefore 
more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Max- 
ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, 
and teach us nothing but the Reſpe& and Import of Names 
one to another, The Whele is equal to all its Parts : What 
real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is 
contained in that Maxim, than what the Signification of the 
Word Totum, or the Whole, does of itſelf import? And he 
that knows that the Word Whole ſtands for what is made 
up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts. And upon the ſame Ground, 
I think that this Propofition, 4 Hill is higher than a Valley, 
and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet 
Maſters of Mathematicks, when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with- 
out Reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the 
Entrance of their Syſtems, that their Scholars, having in the 
Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe 
Propoſitions made in ſuch general Terms, may be uſed to 
make ſuch Reflections, and have theſe more general Pro- 
poſitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular Caſes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they 
are brought to confirm: But that being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the 
Underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from our Cuſtom 
of uſing them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the different 
Evidence of the Fhings. But before Cuſtom has ſettled 
Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am 
apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe; and that the Child, 
when 
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when a Part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in 
that particular Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, The 
Whole is equal to all its Parts; and that if one of thele have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has 
more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the 
1 by the general. For in Particulars, our Know- 
edge begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf by Degrees, to Generals; 
though afterwards the Mind takes the quite contrary Courſe, 
and having drawn in Knowledge into as general Propoſitions 
as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and ac- 
cuſtoms itſelf ro have Recourſe to them, as to the Standards 
of Truth and Falſnood. By which familiar U/e of them, as 
Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes 
in Time to be thought, that more particular Propoſitions 
have their Truth and Evidence from their Conformity to 
theſe more general ones, which, in Diſcourſe and Argumen- 
tation, are ſo frequently urged, and conſtantly admitted. And 
this I think to be. the Reaſon why, among ſo many ſelf— 
evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only have had the Title 
of Maxims. | 
1 I0BA $. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 
2 if be amiſs to obſerve concerning thele general 
_ OT Maxims, that they are ſo far from improving 
taken in the 3 . 
Uſe of Words, or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, 


may prove that it our Notions be wrong, looſe, or un- 
Contradic- ſteady, and we reſign up. our Thoughts to 
tions. the Sound of Words, rather than fix them 


on ſettled determined Ideas of Things; I ſay 

theſe general Maxims will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes ; 
and in ſuch a Way of Uſe of Words which is moſt common, 
will ſerve to prove Contradictions; v. g. He that with Des 
Cartes ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Bady, 
to be nothing but extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate, that 
there is no Vacuum, i e. no Space void of Body, by this 
Maxim, What is, is : For the Idea to which he annexes the 
Name Body, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledge that 
Space cannot be without Body is certain: For he knows his 
own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtinaly, and knows that 
it is what it is, and not another Idea, though it be called 
by theſe three Names, Extenſion, Body, Space, Which three 
Words ſtanding for one and the ſame Idea, may, no doubt, 
with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 
of another, as each of itſelf : And it is as certain, that whilſt 
I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Pre- 
| dication 
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dication is as true and identical in its Siznification, That Space 
is Body, as this Predication is true and identical, that Body is 
Body, both in Signification and Sound. 

$. 13. But if another ſhall come and make to 
himſelt another dea, different from Des Car- Infance in 
tes's of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, Vacuum. 
he calls by the ſame Name Body, and make 
his Idea which he expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of a 
Thing that hath both Extenfron and Sglidity together, he will as 
eaſily demonſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or Space 
without a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary, Be- 
cauſethe Idea to which he gives the Name Space, being barely 
the ſimple one of Extenſion ; and the Idea, to which he gives 
the Name Body, being the complex Idea of Extenſion and Re- 
ſiſlibility, or Setidity, together in the ſame Subject, theſe two 
Ideas are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the Underitand- 
ing as diſtinct as the Ideas of One and Two, White and Black, 
or as of Corporeity and Humanity, it I may ule thoſe barbarous 
Terms: And therefore the Predication of them, in our Minds, 
or in Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the Ne- 
gation of them one of another; viz. this ropoſition, Exten- 
ſion, or Space, is not Body, is az tive and evidently certain, as 
this Maxim, It is impsſſible for the ſame Jing to be, and not tobe, 
can make any Propoſition. 

§. 14. But yet, though both theſe propos iti- They prove not 
ons (as you ſee) may be equally demonfrated, the Exiſtence of 
z. that there may be a Vacuum, and that Things with- 
there cannot be a Facuum, by thele two certain % 45. 
Principles, (viz.) What is, is, and the ſame 
Thing cannot be, and not be; yet neither of theſe Principles will 
{erve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exift : For 
that we are left to our Sen{es, to diſcover to us as tar as they 
can. Thoſe univerſal and felf-evident Principles being only 
our conſtant, clear, and diſtinct Knowledge of our own Ideas, 
more general or comprehenſive, can allure us of nothing that 
palles without the Mind, their Certainiy is fourded only 
upon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by ittelf, and. 
of its Diitinftion from others; about which we cannot be 
willaken whilſt they are in our Minds, though we may, and 
often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names without the 
Ideas, or ule them contuſedly, ſometimes tor one, and ſome- 
times for another Idea. In which Cales, the eren of theſe 
Axioms, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Significa- 
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tion of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, Mi- 
ſtake, and Error. It is to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxims, 
however cried up for the great Guard to Truth, voill not ſe- 
cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words, 
that I have made this Remark, In all that is here ſuggeſted 
concerning the little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, 
or dangerous Uſe in undetermined Jdeas, I have been far 
enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid afide, as 
ſome have been too forward to charge me, I affirm them to be 
Truths, ſelf-evident Truths; and fo cannot be Jaid aſide. As 
far as their Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor 
would I attempt to abridge it. But yet without any Injury to 
Truth or Knowledge, I may have reaſon to think their Uſe 
is not anſwerable to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to be laid on 
them, and I may warn Men not to make an ill Uſe of them for 
the confirming themſelves in Errors, 
$. 15. But let them be of what U/e they 
Their Applica- will in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſco- 
tion dangerous ver or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the 
about complex Nature of Subſtances, as they are found and 
Ideas. exiſt without us, any farther than grounded on 
Experience. And though the Conſequence of 
theſe two Propoſitions, called Principles, be very clear, and 
their U/e not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of ſuch 
Things, wherein there is no ned at all of them for Proof, but 
ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. Whatis, is; 
and, It. is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 
are made uſe of in the Probation of Propoſitions, wherein are 
Words, ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe, Gold, 
Virtue ; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt com- 
monly make Men receive ard retain Falſhood for manifeſt 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration : upon which fol- 
lows Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen 
from wrong Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe 
Principles are leſs true, or of lets Force in proving Propoſitions 
made of "Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the 
Propoſitions are about fimple Ideas; but becauſe Men miſ- 
take generally, thinking that where the ſame Terms are 
preſerved, the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, though 
the Ideas they ſtand for, are in Truth different. Therefore 
theſe Maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in 
Sound and Appearance are contraditory Propoſitions; as is 
elear 
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clear in the Demonſtrations above-mentioned about a Va- 
cuum. So that whilſt Men take Words, for Things, as uſually 
they do, theſe Maxims may, and do commonly, ſerve to prove 
contradictory Propoſitions: As ſhall be farther made ma- 
nifeſt. 

$. 16. For Inſtance: Let Man be that con- 
cerning which you would by theſe firſt Princi- In/lance in 
ples demonſtrate any Thing, and we ſhall ſee Man. 
that ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Princi- 
ples, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 
Propoſition or Knowledge of any Being exiſting without us. 
Firſt, a Child having framed the Idea of a Man, it is pro- 
bable, that his Idea is juſt like that Picture which the Painter 
makes of the viſible Appearances joined together; and ſuch 
a Complication of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes 
up the ſingle complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof 
White or Fleſh-Colour in England being one, the Child can 
demonſtrate to you, that a Negro 7s not a Man, becaule White 
Colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the complex 
Idea he calls Man: And therefore he can demonftrate by the 
Principle, It. is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 
that a Negro is not a Man; the Foundation of his Certainty 
being not that univerſal Propoſition, which, perhaps, he 
never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin Perception 
he hath of his own ſimple Ideas of Black and White, which 
he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake one for 
another, whether he knows that Maxim or no: And to this 
Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Idea which he calls Man, 
can you never demonſtrate that a Man hath a Soul, becauſe 
his Idea of Man includes no ſuch Notion or Idea in it. And 
therefore to him, the Principle of What is, is, proves not 
this Matter; but it depends upon Collection and Obſerva- 
ws by which he is to make his complex [dea called 

an. 

9. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing 
and collecting the Ida he calls Man, and to the outward Shape 
adds Laughter and rational Diſcourſe, may demonſtrate, that 
Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, 1 is 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, And ] have 
diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have aQually demed 
that they are Men. | | | 

| I Q_2 J. 18. 
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$. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the complex Idea 
which he calls Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in ge- 
neral, and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves 
out the Shape wholly : This Man is able to demonſtrate, that 
a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe 
being included in his [dea of Man; and in whatever Body or 
Shape he found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was a Man : Be- 
cauſe having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a complex Idea, it is 
certain that Wat is, is. 


a $. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think 
\ 697 rhe we may ſay, that Ry var Ideas are deter- 
in Proofs mined in our Minds, and have annexed to 
where we them by us known and fteady Names under 
have clear thoſe ſettled determinations, there 7s little Need, 
and diſtinct or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxims, to prove the 
Ideas, Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. He 


that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch 
Propoſitions, without the Help of theſe, and the like Maxims, 
will not be feſped by theſe Maxims to do it: Since he can- 
not be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of theſe Maxims them- 
ſelves without Proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon 
this Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither re- 
quires nor admits any Proof, one Part of it more than another. 
He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledge and Certainty : And he that needs any Proof to 
make him certain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, 
that Two are equal to Two, will have need of a Proof to 
make him admit, that What is, is, He that needs a Proba- 
tion to convince him, that 7 wo are not Tree, that White is not 
Black, that a Triangle is net a Circle, &c. or any other two deter- 
mined diſtinct /deas are not one and the fame, will need alſo 


a Demonſtration to convince him, that it is impoſſible for the 


ſame Thing to be, and not to be. 
$. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of /ittle Uſe 


Their uſ: where we have determined Ideas, ſo they are, 
dangerous as | have ſhewed, of dangerous Uſe where our 
where our 


Ideas are not determined; and where we ule 
Words that are not annexed to determined 
ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandering 
Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and 
lometimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and 
Error, which thete Maxims (brought as Proofs to eſtabliſh 
| Pro- 


Ideas are con- 


fuſed. 
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Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for undetermined /deas) 
do by their Authority confirm and rivet. | 


SO SOLO ee eee 
G-H AP. VM. 
Of Trifling Propofitions. 


F. 1. Hether the Maxims treated of inthe 
\\ foregoing Chapter, be of that Uſe Some Propoe- 
to real Knowledge as is generally tins bring no 
ſuppoſed, I leave to be confidered. This, I /ncreaſe is our 
think, may confidently be afhrmed, that there Knowledge. 
are univerial Propoſitions, which tho's they be 
certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge, Such ate, 
$. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. As firſt, Iden- 
Theſe, obviouſly, and at firit bluſh, appear to tica! Propoſi- 
contain no Inſtiuction in them: For when we lions. 
affirm the ſaid Term of itſelf, whether it be 
barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and real Idea, 
it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly know before, 
whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, or propoled to 
us. Indeed, that moſt general one, What is, is, may ſerve 
ſometimes to ſhew a Man the Abſurdity he is guilty of, when 
by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would in particu- 
lar Inſtances, deny the ſame Thing of itſelf ; becauſe no Body 
will ſo openly bid Defiance to common Senſe, as to athrm 
viſible and dire&t Contradictions in plain Words: Or it he 
does, a Man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe 
with him. But yet, I think, I may fay, that neither that re- 
ceived Maxim, nor any other identical Propoſition, teaches us 


any thing: And tho? in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great 


and magnified Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundation of De- 
monſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of to confirm 
them, yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, That 
the ſame Word may with great Certainty be affirmed of itſelf, 
without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition : and 

let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. 
$. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who. can 
but make a | ropoſition, and knows what he means when be 
ſays, Ay, or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of whoſe 
; | | Truths 
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Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one 
'Thing in the World thereby ; v. g. what is a Soul, 1s a Soul ; 
or a Soul is a Soul, a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetchie is a Fetchie, 
Sc. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What 
is, is, i. e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence; or Who hath a 
Soul, hath a Soul What is this more than trifling with Words? 
It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand to 
the other; and had he had but Words, might, no Doubt, 
have ſaid, Oyſter in right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter in left 
Hand is Predicate e and ſo might have made a ſelf-evident 
Propoſition of Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter; and yet with all 
this, not have been one Whit the wiſer, or more knowing : 
And that Way of handling the Matter, would much at one 
have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, or a Man's Underſtand- 
ing; and they two would have improved in Knowledge and 
Bulk together. 

I know there are ſome who, becauſe identical Propoſitions are 
ſelf-evident, ſhew a great Concern for them, and think they 
do great Service to Philoſophy by crying them up, as if in 
them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
were led into all Truth by them only. I grant, as forwardly as 
any one, that they are all true and ſelf evident. I grant farther, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty 
we have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the ſame, and of 
diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 
uſe of identical Propoſitions, for the Improvement of Know- 
ledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I do not fee. Let any 
one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Will is the Will, or 
lay what Streſs on it he thinks fit; of what Uſe is this, and an 
infinite the like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge ? 
Let a Man abound as much as the Plenty of Words which he 
has will permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as theſe; A Law ig a 
Law, and Obligation is Obligation; Right is Right, and Wrong is 
Wrong ; will theſe and the like ever help him to an Acquaint- 
ance with Ethicks ? Or inſtru him or others in the Know- 
Jedge of Morality ? 'Thoſe who know not, nor perhaps ever 
will know, what is Right, and what is Wrong, nor the Meaſures 
of them, can with as much Aſſurance make and infallibly 
know the Truth of theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that 
is beſt inſtructed in Morality can do. But what Advance do 
ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledge of any Thing neceſſary 
or uſeful for their Conduct? | 


He 
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He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who tor 
the enlightening the Underſtanding in any part of Knowledge, 
ſhould be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch 
Maxims as theſe; Subſlance is Subſtance, and Body is Body; a 
Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a 
Centaur, and a Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For theſe, and all 
ſuch, are equally true, equally certain, and equally ſel{-evi- 
dent. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, when 
made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on 
them, as Helps to Knowledge; ſince they teach nothing but 
what every one, who is capable of Diſcourſe, knows without 
being told, viz. That the ſame Term is the ſame Term, and 
the ſame Idea the ſame Idea. And upon this Account it was 
that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and in- 
culcating ſuch Propoſitions, 1n order to give the Underſtanding 
any new Light or Inlet into the Knowledge of Things, no bet- 
ter than trifling, * | 

Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different, and he that 
would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does 
not yet know, muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay 
them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding 
may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion, 
Propoſitions that do this, are inſtruQive : But they are far 
from ſuch as aftirm the ſame Term of itſelf; which is no way 
to advance one's ſelf or others in any ſort of Knowledge. It no 
more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learning 
to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, 
an A is an A, and a B ic a B; which a Man may know as 
well as any School-Maſter, and yet never be able to read a 
Word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identical 
Propoſitions, help him one jot forward in the Skill of Reading, 
let him make what uſe of them he can. 

If thoſe who blame my calling them trifling Propoſitions, 
had read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what I had 
above writ in very plain Engii/h, they could not but have ſeen 
that by identical Propoſitions, I mean only ſuch wherein the 
ſame Term, importing the ſame Idea, is affirmed of itſelf ; 
Which I take to be the proper Signification of identical Propo- 
ſitiont; and concerning all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely 
to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better than 
trifling. For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon, can miſs them, 
where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken Notice of; nor doubt 
of their Truth, when he does take notice of them. b 
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But if Men will call Propoſitions identical, wherein the ſame 
Term is not affirmed of itieit, whether they ſpeak more properly 
than I, others muſt judge: This is certain, all that they ſay of 
Propoſitions, That are not identical, in my Senſe, concerns not 
me, nor what I have ſaid; all that J have ſaid relating to thole 
Propoſitions, wherein the ſame Term is affirmed of itlelf. And 
I would fain ſee an Inflance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe 
of, to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Know- 
ledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever uſe may be made of 
them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 
2dly, When a F. 4. Secondly, Another fort of Trifling Propo- 
partof anycom- ſitions is, when Part of the complex Idea is predi- 
flex Idea is cated of the Name of the Whole ; a Part of the 
preacatcdof Definition of the Word defined. Such are all 
the bel Fropoſitions wherein the Genus is predicated of 
the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive 
Terms : For what Information, what Knowledge carries this 
Propoſition in it, viz. Lead is a Metal, to a Man who knows the 


complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands tor? All the ſimple Jdeas 


that go to the complex one ſignified by the 'Ferm Metal, being 
nothing but what he before comprehended, and ſignified by 
the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Significa- 
tion of the Word Metal and not of the Word Lead, it is a 
thorter way to explain the Signification of the Word Lead, by 
laying it is a Metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſim- 
ple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling him it 
is a Body very heavy, fuſible, and malleable. 
$. 5. A like trifling it is, to predicate any other 
jd th x Part of the Definition of the 5 defined, or 
Term defined. to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a 
complex one, ot the Name of the whole com- 
plex Idea; as All Gold is fufible. For Fuſibility being one of 
the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one 
the Sound Go/d ſtands for, what can it be but playing with 
Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which is compre- 
hended in its received Signification; it would be thought lit- 
tie better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Mo- 
ment, that Gold is yellow; and | lee not how it is any jot 
more material to ſay, it ts Jufible, unleſs that Quality be 
left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What In!iruQion can it carr 
with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or 
he 1s ſuppoſed to know before? For I am ſuppoſed to know 
the Signification of the Word another uſes to me, or elle he is 


to 
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to tell me. And if I know that the Name Gold ſtands for this 
complex Idea of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, mall-able, it will not 
much inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly atterwards in a Propoſt- 
tion, and gravely ſay, AU Gold is fufible, Such Propoſitions can 
only ſerve to ſhew the Diſingenuity of one, who will go from 
the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him ſome- 
times of it; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of the 
Signification of Words, however certain they be. 

$. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, Inflance Man 
is as certain a Propoſition as can bez but no and Palfey. 
more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 
than to ſay, A Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing ambling 
Animal, both being only about the Signification of Words, 
and make me know but this, That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or 
Power of Senſation and Moving, are Three of thoſe /d-as that 
| always comprehend and ſignify by the Word Man; and 
where they are not to be found together, the Name Man be- 
longs not to that Thing: And ſo of the other, that Body, Senſe, 
and a certain way of going, with a certain kind of Voice, are ſome 
of thoſe Ideas which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the 
Word Palfry ; and when they are not to be found together, 
the Name Palfry belongs not to that Thing. It is juſt the 
ſame, and to the ſame Purpoſe, when any Term ſtanding 
for any one or more of the ſimpie Ideat, that all together 
make up that complex Idea which is called a Man, is af— 
firmed of the Term Man, v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman ſignified 
by the Word Homo, all theſe diſtinct [deas united in one 
Subject, Corporietas, Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe mavendi, Ratio- 
nalitas, Rifibilitas, he might, no doubt, with great Certainty, 
univerſally afficm one, more, or all of theſe together of 
the Word Homo, but did no more than fay, that the Word 
Homo, in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all 
theſe Ideas. Much like a Romance-Knight, who by the Word 
Falfry, ſignified theſe Ideas; Body of a certain Figure, Four- 
legged, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighinsg, White, uſed 
to have a Woman on his Back, might with the ſame Certainty 
univerially affirm alſo any or all of theſe of the Word Palfry 
in his, or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was 
not to be ajplicd to any thing, where any of theſe was want- 
ing. But he that ſhall tell me, that in whatever Thing Senſe, 
Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were united, that Thing 
had aQually a Notion of God, or would be caſt into a 
Sleep by Opium, made indeed an inſtrudive Propoſition ; be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe neither havirg the Notion of God, nor being caſt into 
Sleep by Opium, being contained in the Idea ſignified by the 
Word Man, we are by ſuch Propoſitions taught ſomething 
more than barely what the Word Man ſtands for: And 
there the Knowledge contained in it, is more than 

Verbal. 

$. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, 
For this he is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms he 
reaches but the uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only 
Signification of making a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing 
Words. certain Sounds which he has learnt of others ; 
but not as a rational Creature, uſing them for 
Signs of Ideas which he has in his Mind. The Hearer al- 
ſo is ſuppoſed to underitand the Terms as the Speaker uſes 
them, or elle he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible 
Noiſe. And therefore he trifles with Words, who makes 
ſuch a Propoſition, which when it is made, contains no 
more than one of the 'Terms does, and which a Man was 
ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. 4 Triangle hath three Sides, 
or Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſup- 
poſed, or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: And then 
it teaches only the Signification of that Werd, and the Uſe of that 


Sign. 


$. 8. We can know then the Trutb of Two 
But no real Sorts of Propoſitions, with perfect Certainty ; 
Knowledge. the one 1s, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which 
have a Certainty. in them, but it is only a 
verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive. And, Secondly, we can 
know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions, which 
affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceflary Conſe- 
quence of its preciſe complex Idea, but not contained in it. 
As that the external Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than either 
of the oppoſite internal Angles ; which Relation of the outward 
Angle, to either of the oppoſite internal Angles, making no 
Part of the complex Idea ſignified by the Name Triangle; 
This is a Teal Truth, and conveys with it inſtruQtive real 
Knowledge. 
General Propo- y. 9 We having little or no Knowledge of 
fitions concern= What Combinations there be of ſimple Ideas 
ing Subſtances, exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 
are often | Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain 
erifling. Propoſitions concerning them, any farther 
than 
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than our nominal Eſſences lead us; which being to a very 
few and inconſiderable Truths, in reſpect of thoſe which de- 
pend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propoſitions that 
ate made about Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt 


part but trifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, 


and ſuch as we can have no Knowledge of their real Truth, 
how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may 
aſſiſt our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that one may often meet with very clear and coherent Dit- 
courſes that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that 
Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they 
have relative Significations affixed to them, may with great 
Truth be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, 
as their relative Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; 
and Propoſitions, conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the 
ſame Clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that 
convey the moſt real Truths; and all this, without any Know- 
ledge of the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting without us. 
By this Method, one may make Demonſtrations and un- 
doubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not 
one Jot in the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he 
that having learnt theſe following Words, with their ordinary 
mutually relative Acceptations annexed to them, v. g. Sub- 
ſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, 
may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, 
without knowing at all what the Soul really is; and of this 
Sort, a Man may find an infinite Number of . Propoſitions, 
Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Metaphyſicks, 
School-Divinity, and ſome Sort of natural Philoſophy ; and 


aſter all, know as little of God, Spirits, or Badies, as he did 


before he ſet out. 


$. 10. He that hath Liberty to define, z. e. 
determine the Signification of his Names of And avhy. 
Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- 
tet, who makes them ſtand for his own Ideas) and makes 
their Signification at a Venture, taking them from his own 
or other Men's Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 
quiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, may with little 
Trouble demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe 
ſeveral Reſpects, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another; wherein, however Things agree, or diſagree, in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own No- 


tions, with the: Names he hath beſtowed upon them: But 
thereby no more 1ncreaſes his own Knowledge, than he does 


his 
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his Riches, who, taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in a cer- 
tain Place, a Pound; another in another Place, a S/illing ; and 
a third in a third Place a Penny; and fo proceeding, may 
undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, accord- 
ing to his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or lels, as 
he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even 
knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny 1s, but only 
that one is contained in the other Twenty Times, and con- 
tainsthe other Twelve; which a Man may alſo do in the Sig- 
nification of Words, by making them, in reſpect of one ano- 
ther, more or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. 

| 5. 11. Though yet concerning moſt Words 
Thirdly, 2 We | 
Uſing Words uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative 
variouſly, is and controverſial, there is this more to be com- 
trifling with plained of, which is the worſt fort of 7 rifling, 
them. and which ſets us yet farther from the Certain- 

ty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, 

or find in them, viz, that moſt Writers are ſo far from inſtruct- 
ing us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they 
uſe their Words looſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing 
them conllantly and ſteadily in the ſame Significations, make 
plain and clear Deductions of Words one from another, and 
make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoever 
they were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they 
not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance, or Obſtinacy, 
under the Obſcurity or Perplexedneſs of their Terms: To 
which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſlom do in many Men 


much contribute. 
8. 12. 'Toconclude, barely verbal Propoſitions 


| . may be known by theſe following Zarks. 
$ Firſt, All Propofitions, wherein two abſtraQ 
Firſt, Predi- Terms are affirmed one of another, are barely 
cation in ab- about the Signification of Sounds. For ſince no 
flrad. abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other but 


itſelf, when its abſtraa Name is affirmed of 
any other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, 
or ought to be called by that Name; or that theſe two Names 
ſignify the ſame Idea. Thus, ſhould any one ſay, that Par/i- 
mony is Frugality, that Gratitude is Juſtice; that this or that 
Action is or is not Temperance; however ſpecious theſe and the 
like Propoſitions may at firſt Sight ſeem, yet when we come to 
preſs them, and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall 
1 that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification of theſe 

erms. 


9. 13. 
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$. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a Part 
of the es 120 any Term ſtands l 
tor, is predicated of that Term, are only verbal; fnition pre- 

v. g. to ſay, that Gold is a Metal, ot heavy. And raed of any 
thus all Propoſitions, wherein more comprehen- Term, 

five Words, called Genera, are affirmed ot ſubor— 

dinate or leſs comprehenſive, called Species or Individuals, are 
barely verbal. 

When by theſe two Rules we have examined the Propofi- 
tions that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, 
both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a great- 
er Part of them than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them but the 
Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
wherever the diſtin Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known 
and conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is 
not affirmed or denied of it, there our "Thoughts ſtick whol- 
ly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. 
'This, perhaps, if well heeded, might fave us a great deal of 
uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much ſhorten our 
Trouble and Wandering in the Search of real and true Know- 
ledge. 
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Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


F. I. Itherto we have only conſidered the 
. General cer- 
Eſſences of Things, which being „ain Pre 
: po ſi- 
only abſtract Ideas, and thereby removed in ions concern 
our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that ag Exiſſence. 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, in 
Abſtra Gion, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, 
but what it has in the Underſtanding) gives us no Know- 
ledge of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the way, we 
may take Notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth 
or Falſhood we can have certain Knowledge, concern not 
Exiſtence ;, and farther, that all particular Affirmations or Ne- 
gations, that would not be certain, if they were made gene- 
ral, are only concerning Exiſtence; they declaring only the 
acci- 
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accidental Union or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, 


which in their abſtra& Natures have no known neceſſary Union 
or Repugnancy. 


$. 2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, 
A three-fold and different Ways of Predication, to be con- 
Knowledge of ſidered more at large in another Place, let us 
Exiſtence. roceed now to enquire concerning our Know- 
| [des of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we 
come by it. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 
own Exiſtence by Intuition; of the Exiſtence of GOD by De- 
monſtration ; and of other Things by Senſation. 
$. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive 
Our Know- it io plainly and ſo certainly, that it neither 
ledge of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- 
own Exiſtence thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
55 Kae. Exiſtence. I think, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure and 
Pain : Can any of theſe be more evident to, me, 
than my own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other Things, that 
very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiftence, and will not 
ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know I feel Pain, it 
is evident I have as certain Perception of my own Exiſtence, 
as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or if I know [ doubt, 
I have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the Thing 
doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt. Experience 
then convinces us, that we have an intuitive Knowledge of our 
own Exiſtence, and an internal, infallible Perception that we are. 
In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning, or Thinking, we are 
conſcious to ourſelves of our own Being; and, in this Matter, 


come not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Certainty. 
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CHAP: X. 


Of our Knowledge of the Exiflence of a GOD. 


6. 2. Hough GOD has given us no in- 

nate Ideas of himſelf 3 though he Vie are capa- 
has ſtamped no original Characters on our Gleof knowing 
Minds, wherein we may read his Being; yet Certainly that 
having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our there is a 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- 600. 

ſelf without Witneſs; ſince we have Senſe, Per- 


ception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, 


as long as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly com- 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he has ſo plen- 
tifully provided us with the Means to dilcoyer, and know him, 
ſo far as is neceſſary to the End of our Being, and the great con- 
cernment of our Happineſs. But though this be the moſt ob- 
vious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers, and though its Evidence be 
(if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certainty, yet it re- 
quires Thought and Attention, and the Mind muſt apply itſelf 
to a regular DeduCtion of it from ſome part of our intuitive 
Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant of 
this, as of other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable 
of clear Demonſtration. To ſhew therefore, that we are ca- 
pable of knowing, 1. e. being certain that there is a GOD, and 
how we may come by this Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourſelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have 
of our own Exiſtence. 

$. 2, I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man 
bas a clear Perception of his own Being; he Man knows 
knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is that he himſelf 
ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be. . 
any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than 
I would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince 


Non-entity, that it were ſomething. If any one pretends to be 


lo ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt 
of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy his be- 
loved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome 
other Pain, convince him of the contrary. This then, I think, 


I may 


* 
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I may take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowledge 
aſſures him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, viz. that he 1s 
ſomething that actually exiſts. 
$. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by an 
He knows al- intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no 
Jo that nothing more produce any real Being, than it can be equal 
cannet produce to tao right Angles. If a Man knows not that 
a Being, m_ Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being, can- 
fore 8 not be equal to two right Angles, it is impoſ- 
2885 ſible he ſhould know any Demonſtration in Eu- 
clid. It therefore we know there is ſome 1eal 
Being, and that Non-entity cannot produce any 
real Being, it 1s an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity 
there has been ſomething ; ſince what was not from Eternity, 
had a Beginning; and what had a Beginning, muſt be pro- 
duced by ſomething elſe. 
$. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its 
The eterral Being and Beginning from another, muſt alſo 
Being muſt be have all that which is in, and belongs to, its Be- 
moſt powerful. ing from another too. All the Powers it has, 
mult be owing to, and received from the {ame 
Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be 
the Source and Original of all Power: and ſo this eternal Being 
muſt alſo be moſt power ful. 
$. 5. Again, A man finds in himſelf Per- 
And moſt ception ana Knowledge, We have then got one 
knowing Step farther; and we are certain now, that 
there 13 not only ſome Being, but ſome know- 
ing intelligent Being in the World. | 
There was a Jime then, when there was no knowing Be- 
ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has 
been alſo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there 
was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding : I reply, that 
then it was 1impofible there ſhould ever have been any Know- 
ledge. It being as impoſſible that Things wholly void of 
Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any Per- 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible 
that a Triangle ſhould make itſelf Three Angles bigger than 
Two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea of ſenſe- 
leſs Matter that it ſhould put into itſelf Senſe, Perception, 
and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle, 
that it ſhould put into itſelf greater Angles than two right one. 


5. 6. 
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$. 6. Thus from the conſideration of our- 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in our own And therefore 
Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the God. 
Knowledge of this certain and evident "Truth, 

That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being ; 
which whether any one will pleale to call God, it matters not, 
The Thing is evident, and from this Idea duly conſidered, 
will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, which we 
ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. It nevertheleſs any one 
ſhould be found lo ſenſeleſsly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone, 
knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and 
Chance; and that all the reſt of the Univerſe acted only by 
that blind Hap Hazard: I ſhall leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, L. 2. de Leg. to be 
«conſidered at his Leiiure, * What can be more fiilily arrogant 
© and miſbecoming, than for a Man to think that he has a 
Mind and Underitanding in him, but yet in all the Univerſe 
beſides, there is no ſuch Thing? Or that thole Things, 
which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his Reaſon he can ſcarce 
comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed without any 
Reaſon at all ? Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem «je obportere 
tam ſlulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in 
cœlo mundogue non putet * Aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii rations 
yeomprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet ? 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any 
thing our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us, Nav, 
I preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 
is a God than that there is any thing elſe without us, When 
I ſay we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge within out 
reach, which we cannot mils, if we will but apply our Minds 
to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries, 

F. 7. How far the Idea of a miſt perfect? Be- 
ing, which a Man may frame in his Mind, Our Idea of 
does, or does not, prove the Exiſtence of a 4 moſt perfect 
Gcd, I will not here examine. For in the dif- Being. not the 
terent Make of Mens Tempers, and Application Jole Proof of @ 
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of their "Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail God. 

more on one, and {ume on another, for the | 
| Confirmation of the fame Truth. But yei, I think, this I. 
: may ſay, that it is an ill Way of eftabliſh.ng-this "Truth, and 
, ſilencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole Strels of lo important a 
> Point as this, upon that ſule Foundation: Ard take ſome 
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Mens having that Idea of God in their Minds, (for it is evi- 
dent, ſome Men have none, and fonie worſe than none, and 
the molt very different) for the only Proot of a Deity; and 
out of an Over-tondneſs for that dailing Invention, caſhier, or 
at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, 
which our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, 
offer ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem 
it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand them: For I 
judge it as certain and clear a Truth as can any where be de- 
livered, That the inviſible Things of God are clearly ſeen from 
the Creation of the World, being under ſtood by the T hings that are 
made, even his eternal Power and God- head. Though our own 
Being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident and incon- 
teſtable Proof of a Deity, and I believe nobody can avoid 
the Cogency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as 
to any other Demonſtration of ſo many Parts; yet this be- 
ing ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that Conſequence, that all 
Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt not 
but 1 ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over ſome 
Parts of this Argument again, and enlarge a little more upon 
them. 

F. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 
Something that Something muſt be from Eternity. I never 
from Eternity. yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 


could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a 


Time wherein there was perfeaAly nothing. This being of all 
Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure Nothing, the 
perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever pro- 
duce any real Exiſtence. _ 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity, let us next ſee 
what Kind of Thing that muſt be. 

$. 2. There are but two Sorts of Beings in 


*Tavo Sorts of the World, that Man knows or conceives : 


Beings, Cogi- Firſt, Such as are purely material, without 
tative and In- Senſe, Perception or Thought, as the Clippings 
gere. of our Beards, and Parings of our Nails. 


Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Be- 
ings, ſuch as we find ourſelves to be; which, if you pleaſe, 
we will hereafter call Cogitative and Incogitative Beings 3 which, 
to our preſent Purpoſe, if for nothing elle, are perhaps better 
Terms, than material and immaterial. 
$. 10. 
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J. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eter— 
nal, let us ſee what, ſort of Being it mult be, Incogitative 
And to that it is very obvious to Reaſon, Being cannot 
that it mult neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. produce a cogt- 
For it is as impoſſible to conceive that ever ive. 
bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a 
thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf 
produce Maticr. Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eter— 
nal, great ot jmail, we thall find it, in itlelf, able to produce 
Nothing, For Example, let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the 
next Pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the 
Parts firmly at Reſt together, it there were no other Being in 
the World, mult it not eternally remain lo, a dead, inaQtive 
Lump ? Is it poſſible to conceive it can add Motion to itſelf, 
being purely Matter, or produce any Thing? Matter then, 
by its own Strength, cannot produce in itlelt ſo much as 
Motion: The Motion it has muſt alſo be from Eternity, or 
elle be produced and added to Matter, by ſome other Being 
more powerful than Matter; Matter, as 1s evident, having 
not Power to produce Motion in itſelt. But let us ſuppole 
Motion eternal too ; yet Matter, incogitative Matter and Mo- 
tion, whatever Changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk, 
could never. produce Thought. Knowledge will {till be as far be- 
yond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Mat- 
ter is beyond the Power of Nothing or Non-entity to produce. 


And ] appeal! to every one's own Thoughts, whether he can- 


not as ealily conceive Matter preduced by Netting, as Thought 
to be produced by pure Matter, when before there was no 
ſuch IJ hing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. Di- 
vide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which we are 
apt to imagine a Sort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking 
Thing ot it) vary the Figure and Motion of it as much as you 
pleale, a Globe, Cube, Cone, 

Priim, Cylinder, Sc. whoſe (a) A Gryis s of a Line, 
Diameters are but 1000000th 2 Line 1 of an Inch, an Inch 7, 
Part of a Gry (a), will operate of a Philoſophical Foot, a Philo- 
no otherwiſe upon other Bodies /9??1c41 Foot 7 of a Pendulum, 
of proportionable Bulk, than whoſe Diadroms in the Lati- 


| . tude of 45 Degrees, are each 
thoſe of an Inch or a Foot Dia- agtel is ane Btu of Time. br 


meter; and you may as TIatio- of a Minute. I have afeted- 
nally expect to -produce Senle, ly made uſe of this Meaſure here, 
Thought, and Knowledge, by and the Parts of it, under a deci- 
putting together, in a certain mal Diviſion, with Names ts 
Figure and Motion, groſs Par- 
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EA ticles of Matter, as by thoſe 
them; becauſe ] think it aboull he that are the very minuteſt, 


of general Convenience, that this that do any where exiſt. The 


fuld br the common Meaſure in 


| knock, impel, and reſiſt one 
ihe Commonwealth of Letters. 


another juit as the greater do, 
and that is all they can do. So 


. that if we will ſuppoſe nothing 
firſt, or eternal; Matter ean never begin to be: If we ſup- 


pole bare Matter, without Motion, eternal ; Motion can never 
begin to be: It we ſuppole only Matter and Motion firſt, or 
eternal; 7 hought can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible 
to conceive, that Matter, either with or without Motion, 
could have originally in and from itſelf, Senſe, Perception 
and Knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then Senſe, 
Perception and Knowledge, muſt be a Property eternally in- 
ſeparable from Matter, and every Particle of it. Not to add, 
that though our general or ſpecifick Conception of Matter 
makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter is not 
one individual Thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting 
as one material Being, or one ſingle Body that we know or 
can conceive. And therefore, if Matter were the eternal firſt 
cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogi- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal finite cogi- 
tative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, 
and diſtin "Thoughts, which could never produce that Or- 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature, 
Since therefure whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ccgitative, and whatſoever is firſt of all Things, 
muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and aQually have, at leaſt, all 
the Pertecticns that can ever after exiſt ; nor can it ever give 
to another any Perfection that it hath not, either aQually in it- 


ſelf, or at Jeaſt in a higher Degree: It neceſſarily follows, that 
the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. 


Therefore §. 11, V therefore it be evident, that Some- 
there has len bing neceſſarily mult exiſt from Eternity, it is 
an eternal allo as evident, that that ſomething muſt ne- 
Il iſdom. ceſſarily be a cogitative Being: For it is as im- 


tk poſſible, that incogitative Matter ſhould produce 
2 cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of all 
Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or Matter. 


$. 13, 
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5. 12. Though this Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an 
eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into ihe Knowledge of 
GOD ; fince it will hence follow, that all other knowing Be- 
ings that have a Beginning, muſt depend on him, and have 
no other Ways of Knowledge, or Extent of Power, than what 
he gives them; and theretote if he made thoſe, he made alſo 
the leſs excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, 
whereby his Omniſcience, Power, and Providence will be eflablith- 
ed, and all his other Attributes neceſſerily fellow: Yet, to 
clear up this a little farther, we will fee what Doubt can be 
raiſed againſt it, 

$. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that | 
though it be as clear as Demonſtration can make Mhether ma- 
it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, and terial or no. 
that Being muſt alfo be knowing; yet it does 
not follow, but that thinking Being may allo be material, 'Let 
it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a GOD : For 
if there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is 
certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine that Be- 
ing to be material or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the 
Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſition ; there being no 
Way to avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal 
knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Being is material; and then 
letting flide out of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the De- 
monſtration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved 
neceſſarily to exiſt, ſhould argue all to be Matter, and ſo deny 
a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Being, whereby they 
are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deltroy their own Hy- 
potheſis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Mat- 
ter, without any eternal cogitative Being, they maniteſtly ie- 
parate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoie. no neceſſary Con- 
nection of the one with the other, and io eſlabliſhed the Neceſ- 
ſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter, ſince it has been 
proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably 
to be granted. Now, if Thinking and Matter may be ſepa- 
rated, the eternal Exiſting of Matter will not follow from the 
external Exiſlence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no 


Purpoſe. 
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Not Material $ 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy 


firſt, becauſe themſclves or others, that this eternal thinking 


Particle Being is material. 
5 Us FSR, I would aſk them, whether they ima- 
nt cogitative. gine that all Matter, every Particle of Matter, 
line? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce tay, 
ſince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, 
as there are Particles of Matter, and fo an infinity of Gd&ds, 
And yet, if they will not allow Matter as Matter, that is, 
every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 
they will have as hard a Taſk to make out their own 
Reaſons a cogirazive Being out of incogitative Particles, as 
an ex ended Being out of unextended Parts, if I may io 
ſpeak. 

1 $. 15. Secondly, If all Matter does not think, I 
Seccndly, One next aſk, whether it be only one Atom that does 
Particle alone fo ? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; 
of Matter, can- for then this Atom of Matter muſt be alone 
nct be cogita= eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, then 
. this alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, 
made all the reſt of Matter. And ſo we have 
the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the Materialiſts ſtick at: For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle think- 
lag Atom to have produced all the reſt of Matter, they can- 
not aſcribe thas Pre-eminency to it upon any other Account, 
than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed Difference. But 
allow it to be by ſome other Way, which is above our Con- 
option, it muſt ſtill be Creation, and theſe Men muſt give 
vp their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil fit. If it be ſaid, that al! 
the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking Atom, it 
will be to ſay any thing at Pleaſure, though never ſo abturd : 
For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall Particle 
in Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the reſt, is, with- 
out any of the leaſt Apptarance of Reaſon, to frame any 
Hypatheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capable 
of all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; and 1 
challenge ony one, in his Thoughts, to add any thing elle to 

one above another. | 
CODE: liar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
e Matter, Being, nor all Matter as Matter, i. e. every 
cnv6t be cogi- Particle of Matter, can be it, it not only remains, 
ta ive, that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter duly 
put 


F. 16. Thirdly, It then neither one pecu- 
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put together, that is this thinking eternal Being. This is that 
which I. imagine, is that Notion. which Men are apt to 
have of GOD, who would have him a material Being, as 
moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they 
have of themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be 
material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 
natural, is noleſs abſurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the 
eternal thinking Being to be nothing elle but a Compoſition of 
Particles of Malter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe 
all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that Eternal Being only to 
the Juxta-polition of Parts; than which nothing can be more 
abſurd. For unthinking Particles of Matter, however put to- 
gether, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
Relation of Poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould give Thought 
and Knowledge to them. 

$. 17. But farther, this cerporeal Sy/iem ei- 
ther bas all its Parts at Reit, or it is a certain I hether in 
Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Motion, or at 
fiſts, If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one Reſt. 

Lump, and ſo can have no Privileges above 
one Atom. 

If it be the Motion its Parts on which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably acciden- 
tal and limited, ſince all the Particles that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in itſelf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate his own [iotions, much-leſs to be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, fince that Thought is not the 
Cauſe of Motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and 
ſo without it) but the Conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, 
Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking and AQ- 
ing, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a "Thinking Be- 
ing will be no better nor wiler, than pure blind Matter, ſince 
to reſolve all into the accidental unguided Motions of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Niotions of 
blind Matter, is the fame Thing; not to mention the Nar- 
rownels of ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge that muff depend 
on the Motion of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Fnumera— 
tion of any more Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities in this Hy- 
potheſis, (however full of them it be) than that before men- 


tioned ; fince let this Thinking Syſtem be all, or a part 


of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one 
Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of any 
other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 


ticular ; 
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ticular; and ſo rtegulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or 

indeed have any 'I houghts reſulting trom ſuch Motion. 
F. 18. Others would have Matter to be 
Matter not co- eternal, notwithſtancivng that they allow an 
eternal with eleinsl, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, 
an eternal tho? it take not away the Bing ofa G OD, 
Mind, yet ſince it denies one and the Firſt great Piece 
; of his Workmanſhip, the Create, h us con- 
ſider it a little, Matter mutt be allowed eternal; Why? 
Becauſe you cannct conceive how it can be made out of 
Nothing: WIHy do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? You 
wilt anſwer perhaps, Becauſe about Twenty or Forty Years 
ſince, you began to be. But if I aſk you what that You is, 
which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The Mat- 
ter whereot you are made, began not then to be, for if it 
did, then it is not eternal; but it began to be put together 
in wch a Faſhion and Frame as make up your Body; but 
yet that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking Thing you ae; (tor I have now to do with one, 
who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but 
would have unihinking Matter eternal too:) therefore when 
did that thinking Thing begin to be? If it did never begin 
to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from 
Eternity; the Abſurdity whereof | need not confute, till I 
meet with one who is fo void of Underſtanding, as to own 
it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing to be made 
out of nothing (as all J hings that are not eternal muſt be) 
why alſo can you not allow it poſſible for & material Being 
ro be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, but that 
you haye the Experience of the one in View, and not of the 
other? Though, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit 
will be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poſhbly, it we would emancipate ourſelves 
trom vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts as far as they 
would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of 7 hings, we might 
be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how 
Matter might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Pow- 
er of that eternal firſt Being; but to give Beginning and 
Being to a Spirit, would be found a more inconceivable 
Ffie& of Omnipotent Power. But this being what would 
rethaps lead us too far. from the Notions on which the Phi- 
loſophy now in the world is built, it would not be pardonable 


' to deviate fo far from them, or to enquire ſo far as Grammar 


itſelf 
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itſelf would authorize, it the common tetiled Opinion oppo- 
ſes it; elpecially in this Place, where the received Doarine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent Purpole, and leaves this, 
paſt Doubt, that the Creation or beginning of any one 
SUBSTANCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, 
the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himſelf, 

may, with the ſame Eaſe, be ſuppoicd. | 
$ 19, But you will fay, Is it not poſſible to admit of 
the making any T hing out of Nothing, ſince we cannot poſ- 
ſibly conceive 11? | aniwer, No; 1. Becauſe it is not rea- 
{onable to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other 
Effects upon this Ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly 
conceive the Manner of their Production. We cannot con- 
ceive how any thing but impulle of Body can move Body ; and 
yet that is not a Reaſon ſufhcient to make us deny it poſſible, 
againſt the conſtant Experience we have of ourſelves, in 
all our voluntary Motions, which are produced 1n us only by 
the free Action or Thought of our own Minds; and ate not, 
nor can be the EffeQs of the Impulſe or Determination of the 
Motion of blind Matter, in or upon our Bodies; for then it 
could not be in our Power or Choice to alter it. For Example: 
My right Hand writes, whilſt my left Hand is ſtill ; what cauſes 
Reſt in one, and Motion in the other ? Nothing but my Will, 
a Thought of my Mind; my Thought only changing, my 
right Hand reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is Matter 
of FaQ, which cannot be denied: Explain this, and make it 
intelligible, and then the next Step will be to underſtand Crea- 
tion: For the giving a new Determination to the Motion of 
the animal Spirits, (which ſome make uſe of to explain volun- 
tary Motion) clears not the Difficulty one jot ; to alter the 
Determination of Motion, being in this-Caie no eaſier nor 
leſs, than to give Motion itſelf ; ſince the new Determination 
given to the Anima] Spirits, muſt be either immediately 
by "Thought, or by ſome other Body put in their way by 
Thought, which was not in their Way before, and ſo muſt 
owe its Motion to 'Thought ; either of which leaves volun- 
tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean 
time, it is an over-valuing: ourſelves, to reduce all to the 
narrow Meaſure of our Capacities ; and to conclude all Things 
impoſſible to be done, whole Manner of doing e our 
om- 
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Comprehenſion, This is to make our Comprehenſion infi- 


nite, or GOD finite, when what he can do, is limited to 
what we can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 
Operations of your. own finite Mind, that thirking Thing 
within you, do not deem it flrange, that you cannot compre- 
Hend the operations of that eternal infinite Mind who made 
and governs all "Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain. 
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Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


It is to-be bad g. 1, FF HE Knowledge of our own Being 
only by Senſa- we have by Intuition, The Exift- 
fon. 


ence of a GOD, Reaſon clearly makes known 
| to us, as has been ſhewn. | 
The Knnwledge of the Exiflecce of any other Thing, we 
can have only by Sen/ation ; For there being no neceſſary Con- 
nection of real Exiflence, with any Idea a Man hath in his Me- 
mot y, nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of GOD, with 
the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man can 
know the Exifling of any other Being, but only when by aQual 
operating upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by him. For 
the having the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves 
the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of Man evi- 
dences his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream 
makes thereby a true Hiſtory. 
an F. 2. It is therefore the aQual receiving of 
Inſtunce. Ideas from without, that gives us Notice of the 
Whiteneſs of Exiſtence of other Things, and makes us know, 
this Paper. that ſomething doth exilt at that time with- 
X | out us, which cauſes that Idea in us, though 
perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it : Forit 
takes not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the /deas 
we receive by them. that we know not the Manner wherein 
they are produced; v. g. whilſt 1 write this, I have, by 
the Paper affecting my Eyes, that Idea produced in my Mind, 
which, whatever Object cauſes, I call White ; by which I 
know 
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know that that Quality or Accident, (i. e. whoſe Appearance 
before my Eyes always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and 
hath Being without me. And of this the greateſt Aſſurance 
| can poſſibly have, and to which my Faculties can attain, is 
the Teſtimony of my Eyes, gyhich are the proper and ſole 
Judges of this Thing, whoſe g eſtimony I have reaſon to rely 
on, as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, 


that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething really exiſts, 


that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that 1 write or move 
my Hand; which is a Certainty as great as human Nature is 
capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, but a 
Man's ſelf alone, and of G OD. 

g. 3. The Notice we have by our Senſe, of the This, though 
exiſling of T hings without us, though it be not nat ſo certain 
altogether ſo certain as our intuitive Know- © Demo nſtra- 
ledge, or the DeduQions of our Reaſon, em- %, be 

called Know- 
ployed about the clear abſtra& Ideas of our own ,,  , 
Minds; yet it is an Aſſurance that deſerves the 2 bs Bw 
Name of Knowledge. If we perſuade ourſelves, {ence of things 
that our Faculties d and inform us right con- avithout us. 
cerning the Exiſtence of thoſe ObjeQs that affect 
them, it connot pals for an ill-grounded Con- 
fidence : For I think nobody can, in earneſt, 
be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of thoſe 
Things which he fees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt 
ſo far, (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will 
never have any - Controverſy with me; fince he can never be 
ſure I ſay any thing contrary to his Opinion. As to myſelf, 
I think GOD has given me Aſſurance enough of the Exiſt- 
ence of Things without me; ſince by their different Ap- 
plication, I can produce in myſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, 
which is one great Concernment of my preſent State. This 
is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do not herein 
deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance we are capable of, con- 
cerning the Exiſtence of material Beings For we cannot act 
any Thing, but by our Faculties; nor talk of Knowledge it- 
ſelf, but by the help of thoſe Faculties which are fiited to 
apprehend even what Knowledge is. But beſides the As- 
ſurance we have from our Senſes, themſelves, that they do not 
err in the Information they give us of the Exiſtence of Things 
without us, when they are affected by them, we are farther 
confirmed in this Aſſurance by other concurrent Reaſons. 
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F$. 4. Secondly, it is plain, thoſe Perceptions are 
Firſt, becauſe produced in us by exterior Cauſes affecting 
awe cant our Senſes; becauſe thoſe that want the Organs 
have them but of any Senſe, never can have the Ideas be- 
by the Inlet of longing to that S. Me produced in their Minds, 
the Senjes, J his is too evident to be doubted ; and there- 
fore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come 
in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other Way. The Or- 
gans themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them ; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce Colours, and 
his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: But we ſee no body gets 
the Reliſh of a Pine Apple, till he goes to the Indies where it 
is, and taſtes it. | 
F. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that 
a -= F canns? avoid the having theſe thin? produced 
tual Senfution, * 7 Mind For though when my Eyes are 
and another ſhut, or Windows faſt, I can at Pleaſure re- 
from Memory, call to my Mind the 1deas of Light, or the 
are very di- Sun, which former Senſations had lodged in 
ftin& Fercefi- my Memory; ſo I can at Pleaſure lay by that 
ens. Idea, and take into my View that of the Smell 
of a Roſe, or taſte of Sugar, But if | turn 
my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the [deas 
which the Light or Sun then produces in me. So that there 
is a manifeſt Difference between the Ideas laid up in my Me» 
mory, (over which, if they were there only, I ſhould have 
conſtantly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by at Pleafure) and thoſe that force themſelves upon me, and 
I cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome 
exterior Cauſe, and the briſk aQing of ſome objects, without 
me, Whoſe Efficacy I cannot reſiſt that produces thoſe Idea 
in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, there is nobody 
who doth not perceive the Difference in himſelf, between con- 
templating the Sun, as he hath the Ideas of it in his Memory, 
and actually looking upon it: Of which two, his Perception 
s lo diſtin, that few of his Ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one 
from another: And therefore he hath certain Knowledge, 
that they are not both Memory, or the Adions of his Mind, 
and Fancies only within him; but that aQtual Seeing hath a 
Cauſe without. 
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5. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which 
afterwards we remember without the leaſt Of- 
fence, Thus the Pain of Heat or Cold, when 
the Idea of it is revived in our Minds, gives 
us no diſturbance which, when felt, was 
very troubleſome, and is again, when actual! 
repeated; which is occaſioned by the Diſ- 
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3dly, Pleaſure 
or Pain which 
accompanies 

a dual Hen ſa- 
tion, accompa- 
nies not. the 
returning of 


hoſe 1d 
order the external Object cauſes in our Bodies, an + ge 
when applied to it. And we remember the external O5- 
Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, or the Head-ach, with- jeds. | 


out any Pain at all; which would either ne- 

ver diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often 

as we thought of it, were there nothing more but Jdeas 
floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fan- 
cies, without the real exiſtence of things affeding us from 
Abroad. The lame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, accompanying 
ſeveral actual Senſations: And though mathematical Demon- 
ſtration depends not upon Senſe, yet the examining them by 
Diagrams gives great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and 
ſeems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of Demon- 
ſtration itſelf, For it would be very ſtrange that a Man ſhould 
allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fi- 
gure which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, 
ſhonld be bigger one than the other: and yet doubt of the 


Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which, by looking on, 


he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 
$. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many Caſes, 


bear witneſſes to the Tiuth of each other's Re- 77. Our 

f ; Senſes affi/t one 
port, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible another*s Tef- 
Things without us. He that ſees a Fire, may, jay of the 
if he doubt whether it be any thing more than ZFx;fence of 
a bare Fancy, feel it too; apd be convinced, outward 
by putting his Hand in it. Which certainly Things. 


could never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain by 
a bare Idea or Phantem, unleſs that the Pain be a Fancv too: 
Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the 
Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. | 

Thus I ſee, whilit 1 write this, I can change the Appear- 


ance of the Paper, and by deſigning the Leiters, tell before- 
hand what new Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it ; which will neither ap- 
pear, (let me fancy as much as Iwill) if my Hand ſtand till : 

or 


. 
0 
1 
/ N 
0 
— 


—— 
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or though I move my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut: Nor when 


thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can I chuſe af- 
'terwards but fee them as they are; that is, have the [deas 
of ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 


that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my own Ima- 


gination, when | find that the Characters, that were made at 


the Pleaſure of my own thoughts, do not obey them ; nor 
yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to 
affe& my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the 
Figures I made them. To which, if we will add, that the 
Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds 
as I before had deſign they ſhall ſtand for, there will be 
little Reaſon left to doubt that thoſe Words I wrote do really 
exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series of regular 
Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the Effect of 
my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in that 
Order. 
F. 8. But yet, if after all this any one will be 
ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to at- 
This Certainty firm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, 
is as great as think and do, during our whole Being, is but 
our Condition the Series and deluding Appearances of a long 
needs. Dream, whereof there is no Reality and there- 
fore will queſtion the Exiſtence of all Things, 
or our Knowledge of any thing; I mult defre him to 
conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he doth but dream 
that he makes the Queſtion; and ſo it is not much Mat- 
ter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if 
he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this Anſwer, 


That tie Certainty * of Things exiſting in Rerum Natura, 


when we have the Teflimony of our Senſes for it, is not 
only 4 great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Condi- 
tion needs, For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full 
Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear comprehenſive 
Knowledge of Things, free from all Doubt and Scruple, but 
to the Preſervation of us, in whom they are, and accom- 
modated to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our Purpoſe 
well enough, if they will but give us certain Notice of thoſe 
'Things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For 
he that ſees a Candle burning, and hath experimented the 
Force of its Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, which 
does him Harm, and puts him to great Pain : Which is 

Aſlurance 
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Aſſurance enough, when no Man requires greater Certainty, 
to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as his AQtions 
themſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try whether 
the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a wandering 
Imagination in a drouſy Man's Fancy, by putting his Hand 
into it, he may, perhaps, be awakened into a Certainty 
greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſomething more than 
bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is as great as we 
can deſire, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. 
Happineſs or Miſery ; beyond which we have no Concernment, 
either of Knowing or Being. Such an Aſſurance of the 
Exiſtence of Things without us, is ſufficient to direct us in 
the attaining the Good and avoiding the evil, which is cauſed by 
them, which is the important Concernment we have of being 
made acquainted with them, 
$. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do 
actually convey into our Underſtandings any Bi reaches 
Idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there „ farther 
doth ſomething at that Time really exiſt with- han afual 
out us, which doth affect our Senſes, and by Senſation. 
them give Notice of itſelf to our apprehen- 
five Faculties, and actually produce that Idea 
which we then perceive : And we cannot fo far diſtruſt their 
Teſtimony, as to doubt that ſuch Collections of ſimple 
Ideas, as we have oblerved by our ſenſes to be united to- 
gether, do really exiſt together. But ?/is Knowledge extends 
as far as the preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, employed about 
particular Objects that do then affect them, and no far- 
ther. For if I ſaw ſuch a Colle &ion of fimple Ideas as is 
wont to be called Man, exiſting together one Minute ſince, 
and am now alone ; I cannot be certain that the ſame Man 
exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary Connection of his Ex- 
iſtence a Minute fince, with his Exiſtence now. By a thou- 
ſand Ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince | had the Teſtimony of 
my Senles for his Exiſtence, And if I cannot be certain that 
the Man | faw laſt to-day, is now in Being, I can lels be cer- 
tain that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed from my Sen- 
ſes, and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince thelaſt Year ; 
and much lets can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men that 
never ſaw. And therefore, though it be highly probable that 
Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing 
this, I have not that Ceriainty of it, which we ſtritly call 
Knowledge; though the great Likelihood of it puts me paſt 
Doubt, 
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Doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral Things upon 
the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alſo of my Ac- 
quaintance, with whom 1 have to do) how inthe World: Bur 
this is but Probability, not Knowledge. 
$. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve how 
Folly to expe fooliſh and vain a Thing it is for a Man of a 
Demonſtration narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given 
in every him to judge of the different Evidence and 
Thing. Probability of Things, and to be ſwayed ac- 
cordingly ; how vain, I ſay, it is to ebe De- 
meſtration and Certainty in Things not capable of it, and reluſe 
Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and ad contrary to very 
plain and clear '] ruths, becaule they cannot be made out ſo 
evident, as to ſurmouunt every the lealt (I will not tay Rea- 
ſon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary 
Affairs of Lite would admit of nothing but direQ plain De- 
monſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of 
periſhing quickly. The Wholetomenels of his Meat or Drink 
would not give him reaſon to venture on it : And I would 
fain know, what it is he could do upon ſuch Grounds, as 
are capable of no Doubt, no ObjeQion, 
F. 11. As when our Senſes are actually ern- 
Paſt Exiſtence ployed about any ObjeQ, we do know that it 
is lnaewn by does exiſt 5 ſo by our Memory we may be aſſut- 
Memory. ed, that heretotore Things that affected our 
Senſes have exiſted. And thus we have Knows 
ledge of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral Things, whereof our 
Senie having informed us, our Memories ſtill retain the Ideas 
and of this we are paſt all Doubt, ſo long as we remember 
well. But this Knowledge allo reaches no faither than our 
Senſes have formerly afſuied us. Thus ſeeing Water at this 
inſtant, it is an unqueſtionable 'Truth to me that Water doth 
exiſt : And remembering that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo 
be always true; and as long as my Memory retains it, al- 
ways an undoubted Propoſition to me, that Water did exiſt 
the 10th of July, 1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that 
a certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which, at 
the ſame time, I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water: But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould 
exiſt to-day, becaule it exiſted yeſterday, than that the Co- 
| lours 
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{ours or Bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday ; 
though it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe Water 
hath been obſerved to continue Jong in Exiſtence, but Bubbles, 
and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 

F. 12, What [dear we have of Spirits, and 
how we come by them, I have already ſhewn, The Exiſtence 
But though we have thofe Ideas in our Minds, of Spirits not 
and know we have them there, the having the #nowable, 
Ideas of Spirits does not make us know that 
any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or that there are any 
finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the eternal 
GOD. Wehave Ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other 
Reaſons, to believe with Afurance, that there are ſuch Crea- 
tures; but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we 
want the Means of knowing their particular Exiſtences. For 
we can no more know that there are finite Spirits really exiſting 
by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, than by the 
Idea any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to 
know, that Things, anſwering thoſe Ideas, do really exiſt. 

And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as 
well as ſeveral other Things, we mult content ourſelves with the 
Evidence of Faith; but univerſal certain Propoſitions concern- 
ing this Matter are beyond our Reach. For however true it 
may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD ever creat- 
ed do ſtill exift; yet it can never make a Part of our certain 
Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propoſitions, we may aſſent 
to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this State, capa- 
ble of knowing. We are not then to put others upon Demon- 
ſtrating, nor ourſelves upon Search of univerſal Certaintv of all 


thoſe Matters, wherein we are not capable of any other Know- 


ledge but what our Senſes give us in this or that Particular, 
$& 13. By which it appears, that there are 
two Sorts of Propoſitions. 1. There is one Sort Particular 
of Propoſitions concerning the Exiflence of any Propsſitiong 
Thing anſwerable to -fuch an Jdea; as having concerning Ex. 
the Idea of an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or an iſtences are 
Angel, in my Mind, the firſt and natural En- knowable, 
quiry is, Whether ſuch a Thing does any where 
exiſt ? And this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No, Exiſt- 
ence of any Thing without us, but only of God, can cer- 
tainly be known farther than our Senſes inform us. 2. There 
is another Sort of Propoſetions, wherein is expreſſed the Agree- 
Vor. II. 8 ment 
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ment or Diſagreement of our abſtract Ideat, and their De- 
pendence one on another. Such Propoſitions may be univerſal 
and certain. So having the Idea of GOD, and myſelf, of Fear 
and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD is to be feared 
and obeyed by me: Ard this Propoſition will be certain con- 
cerning Man in general, if I have made an abſtract Idea of 
ſuch a Species, whereof | am one particular. But yet this Pro- 
poſition, how certain ſoever, That Men ought to fear and obey 
GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men in the World, 
but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do exiſt: 
W hich Certainty of ſuch general P:opoſitions, depends on the 
Agreement or Diſagreement is to be diſcovered in thoſe abſtraQt 
Ideas. 
$ 14. In the former Caſe, our Knowledge is 
Ard genera! the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things 
Prepoſitions producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes: In 
concerning ab- the latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence of the 
Arad Ideas. Ideas (be they what they will) that are in our 
Minds producing their general certain Propoſi- 
tions. Many of theſe are called æternæ Verita- 
tes and all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written all 
or any of them in the Minds of all Men, or that they were any 
of them Propoſitions in any one's Mind, till he having got the 
abſtraQ Ideas, joined or ſeparated them by Affirmation or Nega- 
tion. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe tuch a Creature as Man 
is, endowed with ſuch Faculties, and thereby furniſhed with 
ſuch Ideas, as we have, we mult conclude he muſt needs, when 
he applies his Thoughts to the Conſideration of his Ideas, know 
the '] ruth of certain Propoſitions that will ariſe from the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement which he will perceive in his own [deas. 
Such Propoſnions are therefore called eternal Truths, not be- 
cauſe they are eternal Propoſitions aQtually formed, and antece- 
dent to the Underitanding, that at any Time makes them; nor 
becauſe they are imprinted on the Mind, from any Patterns that 
are any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before: 
Bui becauſe being once made about abſtra@ Ideas, ſo as to be 
true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoled to be made 
»gain at any Time paſt or to come, by a Mind, having thoſe 
Ideas, always actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed to 
itand perpetually for the ſame [deas; and the ſame Ideas having 
immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another ; Propoſitions 


concerning any abſtract Ideas, that are once true, muſt needs be 
eternal Verities. 
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CH A P, XII. 


Of the Improvement of our Knowledze. 


\ 


4. 1. 1 having been the common received Knowledge 
Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, that #s not from 
Maxims were the Foundation of all Knowledge; Maxims. 
and that the Sciences were each of them built up- 
on certain Precognita , from whence the Under- 
ſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by which it was to conduct 
Itſelf, in its Enquiries into the Matters belonging to that Science; 
the beaten Road of the Schools has been to lay down in the Be- 
ginning, one or more general Propoſitions, as Foundations 
wheteon to build the Knowledge that was to be had of that Sub- 
jet. Theſe Doctrines thus laid down for Foundations of any 
Science, weie called Principles, as the Beginnings from which 
we muſt fet out, and look no faither backwards in our Enquiries, 
as we have already obſerved, | 
$. 2. One thing, which might probably give (The Occaſion 
an Occaſion to this Way of Proceeding in'other of that Opini- 
Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good Succeſs it en. 
ſeemed to have in Mathematicks, wherein Men 
being obſerved to attain a great Certainty of 
Knowledge, theſe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be called 
Mah hhErln and Mang, Learning, or I hings learned, thoroughly 
learned, and having ot all others, the greateſt Certainty, Clear- 
neſs and Evidence, in them. | 
$. 3. But if any one will conſider, he will 
(I guels) find that the great Advancement and Cer- But from the 
tainty of real Knowledge, which Men arrived to comparing 
in theſe Sciences, was not owing to the Influence clear and dif- 
of theſe Principles, not derived from any pecu- bind Ideas. 
liar Advantage they received from two or three | 
general Maxims laid down in the Beginning ; but from the clear, 
diſtinft, compleat Ideas their Thoughts were employed about, 
and the Relation of quality and Exceſs ſo clear between ſome of 
them, that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and by that a Way 
8 2 to 
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to diſcover it in others, and Mis without the help of thoſe Max- 
ims. For I aſk, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to know that 
his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by virtue of 
this Axiom, that the Mole is bigger than a Part; nor be afſur- 
ed of it, until he has learned that Maxim? Or cannot a Coun- 
try Wench know that having received a Shilling from one that 
owes her three, and a Shilling alſo from another that owes her 
three, that the remaining Debts in each of their Hands, are 
equal? Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, without ſhe fetch the Cer- 
tainty of it from this Maxim, That if you take Equals from 
Equals, the Remainders will be Equal; a Maxim which poſſibly 
ſhe never heard or thought of ? I deſire any one to conſider, 
from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and 
cleareſt to moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general 
Rule; and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other, 
Theſe general Rules are but the comparing our more general 
and abſtract Idea, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind, 
made, and Names given to them, for the eaſier Diſpatch in its 
Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort 
Rules, its various and multiplied Obſervations. But Know- 
ledge began in the Mind, and was fuunded on Particulars ; though 
afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken thereof ; it being na- 
tural for the Mind (forward ſtill to enlarge its Knowledge) moſt 
attentively to lay up thoſe general Notions, and make the pro- 
per Uſe of them, which is to diſburthen the Memory of the 
cumberiome Load of Particulars, For I deſire it may be con- 
ſidered what more Certainty there is to a Child, or any one, 
that his Body, little finger and all, is bigger than his little Fin- 
ger alone, after you have given to his Body the Name Whole, 
and to his little Finger the Name Part, than he could have had 
before; or what new Knowledge concerning his Body, can 
theſe two relative Terms give him, which he could not have 
without them? Could he not know that his Body was bigger 
than his little Finger, if his Language were yet ſo imperfect, 
that he had no ſuch relative Terms as Whole and Part? I aſk 
farther, when he has got theſe Names, how is he more certain 
that his Body is a Whole, and his little Finger a Part, than he 
was, or Might be certain, before he learned thoſe Terms, that 
his Body was bigger than his little Finger? Any one may as 
reaſonably doubt or deny, that his little Finger is a Part of his 
Body, as that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can doubt 

whether 
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whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a Part. 
So that the Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part, can never 
be made uſe of to prove the little Finger leis than the Body, but 
when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to convince one of a Truth 
which he knows already. For he that does not certainly know 
that any Parcel of Matter, with another Parcel of Matter join- 
ed to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never beabl2 
to know it by the Help of theſe two relative Terms, Whole ard 
Part, make of them what Maxim you pleaſe. 

§. 4. But be it in the Muthematicks as it 
wili, whether it be clear, that taking an Inch Dangerous to 
from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch Sui upon pre- 
from a red Line of two inches, the remaining ©4rious Prim- 
Parts of the two Lines will be equal; or that / ciples. 
you take Equals from Equals, the Remainder will 
be Equal : Which, I lay, of thete two is the clearer and firſt 
known, I leave any one to determine, it not being material to 
my preſent Occaſion. That which I have here to do, is to 
enquire, whether, if it be the readieſt Way to Knowledge to 
begin with general Maxims, ard build upon them, it be yet a 
ſafe Way to take the Principles, wiiich are laid down in any 
other Science, as unqueſtionable Truths; and fo receive them 
without Examination, and adhere to them, without ſuffering 
to be doubted of, becauſe Mathematicians have been ſo happy 
or ſo fair, to uſe none but (elf-evident and undeniable, It this 
be ſo, I know not what may not paſs for Truth in Morality, 
what may not be introduced and proved in natural Philoſo- 

ay. 

Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, that all is 
Matter, and that there is nothing elle, be received for certain 
and indubitable, and it will be caly to be ſeen by the Writ- 
ings of ſome that have revived it again in our Days, what 
Conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Po- 
lemo take the World; or with the Stoicks, the Ather, or 
the Sun ; or, with Anaximenes, the Air to be God ; and what 
a Divinity, Religion, and Worſhip, muſt we needs have! 
Nothing can be jo dangerous as Principles thus taken up with- 
out Dueftioning or Examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch as 
concern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give a 
Biaſs to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly exped an- 
other Kind of Life in Arifippus, who placed Happineſs in 
bodily Pleaſure ; and in Artiſthenes, who made Virtue ſuffi- 
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cient to Felicity? And he who with Plato ſhall place Beati- 
tude in the Knowledge of God, will have his Thoughts raiſed 
to other Contemplations than thoſe who looked not beyond this 
Spot of Earth and thoſe periſhing Things which are to be 
had init. He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Prin- 
ciple, That Right and Wiong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are de- 
fined only by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other Mea- 
ſures of moral Reaitude and Pravity, than thoſe who take it for 
granted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to all hu- 
man Conſtitutions, 
$. 5. If therefore thuſe that paſs for Prin- 
This is no cer- ciples, are not certain, (which we muſt have 
tain Way to ſome way to know, that we may be able to 
Truth. diſtinguiſn them from thoſe that are doubtiul) 
but are only made fo to us by our blind Aſſent, 
we are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided 
into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed in 
Miſtake and Ertor. 
F. 6, But ſince the Knowledge of the Cer- 
But to compare tainty of Principles, as well as of all other 
clear complets Truths, depends only upon the Perception 
Ideas under we have of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
fleady Names, our Ideas, the Way ta improve our Knowledge, 
is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an im- 
plicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, I 
think, zo get and fix in our Minas clear, diſtinct, and compleat 
Ideas, as fai as they are to be had, and annex to them proper 
and conſtant Names, And thus, perhaps, without any other 
Principles, but barely conſidering thote Ideas, and by com- 
paring them one with another, finding their Agreement or 
Diſagreement, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes, 
we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledge by the Conduct of 
this one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and thereby putting 


'our Minds into the Diſpoſal of others. 


$. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed 

22 as Reaſon E adapt our Methods 7 En- 
cing Know- Qquiry to the Nature of the Ideas we examine, 
ledge, is by and the Truth we ſearch after. General and 
confidering our Certain Truths are only founded in the Habi- 
«b/tra Ideas. tudes and Relations of abſtract Ideas. A ſa- 
gacious and methodical Application of our 

'Thoughts, for the finding out theſe Relations, is the only 
; Way 
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Way to diſcover all that can be put with Truth and Certainty 
concerning them, into general Propoſitions. By what Steps we 
are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the 
Mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by 
gentle Degrees, and-a continual Chain of Reaſonings, pro— 
ceed to the diſcovery and Demenitration of Truths that ap- 
pear at firil Sight beyond human Capacity. The Art of find— 
ing Pioofs, and the admirable Methods they have invented 
for the ſingling ou, and laying in Order thole intermediate 
Ideas that demonſttatively thew the Equality or Inequality of 
unapplicable Quantities, is that which has carried them fo 
far, and produced ſuch wonderful and une xpeded Diſcoveries : 
But whether ſomettung like this, in reſpect of other Ideas, as 
well as thoie of Magnitude, may not in Tune be found out, I 
will not deies mine, This, 1 think, 1 may fay, that if other 
Ideas, that ate tlic real, as well as nominal Eilences of their 
Species, were puitfued in the Way familiar to Mathematicians, 
they would carry our Fhoughts farther, and with greater Evi— 
dence and Cleaineis, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 

$. 8. This gave me the Confidence to ad- 
vance that ConjeQure which | ſuggeſt, Chap. 3. By which 
$. 18. viz. That Morality is capable of Demonſira- Morality al/o 
tion, as well as Mathematicks. For the Idea, may be made 
that Ethicks are converſant about, being all real „ver. 
Eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcovera- 
ble Connection and Agreement one with ancther; ſo far as we 
can find their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we ſhall be 
poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general Truths; and | doubt 
not, but if a right Method were taken, a great Part of Mo- 
rality might be made out with that Clearnets, that could leave, 
to a conſidering Man, no more Realon to doubt, than he could 
have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathematicks, 
which have been demonſtrated to him. 

$. 9. In our Search after the Knowledge of 
Subſtances, our Want of Ideas, that are ſuitable But Knowledge 
to ſuch a Way of Proceeding, obliges us to of Bedies is to 
a quite different Method. We advance not be improved 
here, as in the other (where our abſtraft Ideas only by Ex- 
are real, as well as nominal Eſſences) by con- Lees. 
templating our Ideas, and coniidering their 
Relations and Correſpondencies; that belps us very little, 
for the Reaſons that in another Place we have at large ſet 


down. By which, I think, it is eviJent, that Subſtances 
afford 
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afford Matter of very little general Knowledge ; and the bare 
Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but a 


very little Way in the Search of Truth and Certainty, What 
then are we to do for the Improvement of our Knowledge in 


ſubſtantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrat y 


Courſe ; the Want of /deas of their real Effences lends us from 
our own Thoughts, to the Things themielves, as they exiſt. 
Experience here muſt teach me what Reaſon cannot : And it 1s 
by trying alone, that I can certainly krow, what other 
Qualities co-exiſt with thole of my complex Idea, v. g. 
whether that yellow, heavy, /ufible Body | call Gold, be malic- 
able or no: which Experience (which Way ever it prove in 
that particular Body I examine) makes me not certain that 
it is ſo in all or any other ye/low, Heavy, ſuſible Bodies, but 
that which 1 have tried. Becaule it is no Conſequence one 
Way or the other from my complex Idea; the Neceſſity or 
Inconſiſtence of Malleability has no viſible Connection with 
the Combination of that Colour, Weight, andFuſibility in any 
Body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of Gold, 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour, 
Weight, and Fuſibility, will hold true, if MMetleableneſs, Fixed- 
neſs, and Solubility in Agua Regia, be added to it. Our 
Reaſonings from thele /deas will carry us but a little Way in 
the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Maſſes 
of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the 
other Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, but 
on that unknown real Eſſence, on which theſe allo depend, 
we cannot by them diſcover the reſt : we can go no farther 
than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will carry us, 
which is very little beyond themſelves ; and ſo afford us but 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For 
upon Trial, having found that particular Piece, (and all 
others of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever 
tried) Malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a Part of my 


complex Idea, Part of my nominal Eſſence of Gold: Where- 


by, though I make my complex Idea, to which I affix the 


Name Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple Ideas than before; yet 


ſtill, it not containing the real Eſſence of any Species of Bo- 
dies, it helps me not certainly to know (I ſay, to know, per- 
haps it may to conjeQure) the other remaining Properties of 
that Body, farther than they have a viſible Connection with 
ſome or all of the ſiraple Ideas that make up my nominal Eſ- 
ſence. For Example : I cannot be certain, from this complex 
Idea, whether Gold be fixed or no, becauſe, as before, there 


18 
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is no neceſſary Connection or Inconſiſtence to be diſcovered 
bet wixt a complex Idea of a Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, mal- 
leable, betwixt theſe, I ſay, and Fixedneſs; fo that | may cer- 
tainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe are found, there 
Fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again, for Aſſurance, [ muſt ap- 
ply myſelf to Experience; as far as that reaches, I may have 
certain Knowledge, but no farther. 

F. 10. I deny not, but a Man accuſtomed 
to rational and regular Experiments ſhall be This may pro- 
able to fee farther into the Nature of Bodies, cure us Con- 
and gueſs righter at their yet unknown Pro- Verence, not 
perties, than one that is a Stranger to them : dcience. 
But yet as I have faid, this is but Judgment | 
and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty, "This Way of 
getting and improving our Knowledge in Subſtances only by Ex- 
perience and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weaknels of our Fa- 
culties in this State of Mediocrity, which we are in in this 
World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect that natural Philoſo- 
phy is capable of being made a Science, We are able, I 
imagine, io reach very little general Knowledge concerning 
the Species of Bodies, and their ſeveral Properties. Experi- 
ments and Hiſtorical Obſervations we may have, from which 
we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby in- 
creaſe our Stock of Conveniencies for this Life ; ; but beyond 
this I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as 1 
gueſs, able to advance. 

$. 11, From whence it is obvious to conclude, | 
that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to pene- Le are futed 
trate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences for moral 
of Bodies, but yet plainly diſcover to us the KArnowledgeand 
Being of a GOD, and the Knowledge of our- natural Im- 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear ments. 
Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concern- | ' 
ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 
thoſe Faculties we have, about what they are moſt adapted to, 
and follow the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point 
us out the Way. For it is rational to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that fort of Know- 
ledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and car- 
ries in it our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condition of our 
eternal Eſtate. Hence | think I may conclude, that Morality 
is the proper Science and Buſineſs of Mankind in general, (who 
are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out their Summun 
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Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of Na- 
ture, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, for 
the common Uſe of human Life, and their own paiticular 
Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Dii- 
covery of one natural Body and its Properties may be to hu- 
man Lite, the whole great Continent of America is a convin- 
cing Inſtance ; whole Ignorance in uleful Arts, and want of 
the greateſt Part of the Conveniencies of Lite, in a Country 
that abuunded with all Sorts of natural Pienty, 1 think, may 
be attributed to their Ignorance of what was to be found in a 
very ordinary deſpicable Stone, | mean the Mineral of Iron. 
And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in this 
Part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie 
with each other; yet to any ove that will ſeriouſly refle Gion 
it, I ſuppoſe it will appear palt Doubt, that were the Ule of 
Jron loft among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient ſavage 
Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſion come no 
Way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and polite Na- 
tions; ſo that he who fiſt made known the Uſe of that one 
contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father of Arts, 
and Author of Plenty, 
; g. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
But muſt be- diſeſteem, or diſſuade from the Study of Nature. 
ware of Hypo- I readily agree the Contemplation of his Works 
theſes, and wives us Occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify 
erorg Princi= their Author: And if rightly directed, may be 
ples. of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Mo- 
numents of exemplary Charity, that have, at 
ſo great Charge, been raiſed by the Founders of Holpitals and 
Alms-houſes. He that firſt invented Printing, diſcovered the 
Uſe of the Compaſs, or made publick the Virtue and right Uſe 
of Kin Kina, did more for the Propagation of Knowledge, for 
the ſupplying and Increaſe of uſeful Commodities, and ſaved 
more from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work- 
houſes and Hoſpitals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould 
not be too forwardly poſſeſſed with the Opinion or ExpeQation 
of Knowledge where it is not to be had, or by ways that will 
not attain to it: That we ſhould not take doubtful Syſtems for 
compleat Sciences; nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifical 
Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muſt be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular Experiments; ſince 
we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Eſſences, graſp at 
2 Time, whele Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend the Na+ 
ture 
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ture and Properties of whole Species together. Where our En- 
quiry is concerning Co-exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt, 
which by Contemplation of our [deas we cannot diſcover, 
there Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, mutt give 
us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight into corporeal 
Subſtances, The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our 
Senles, warily employed in taking Notice of their Qualities 
and Operations on one another : And what we hope to know 
of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we muſt, I think, expect 
only from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little ge- 
neral Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at 
Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledge, or helped to ſatisfy the 
Enquiries of rational Men after real Improvements: how 
little, I fay, the ſetting out at that End has for many Ages 
together advanced Men's Progreſs towards the Knowledge of 
natural Philoſophy, will think we have Reaſon to thank thoſe, 
who in this latter Age have taken another Courſe, and have 
trod out to us, though not an eaſier Way to learned Ignorance, 
yet a ſurer Way to profitable Knowledge. . 

$. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 
Phenomena of Nature, make uſe of any pro- The true > 
bable Hypotheſis whatſoever. Hypotheſes, if they of Hypotheſes. 
are well made, are at leaſt great Helps to the 
Memory, and often dire us to new Diſcoveries. But m 
Meaning is, that we ſhonld net take up any on? tos haſtily, 
(which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cauſes 
of Things, and have Ptinciples-to reſt on, is very apt to do) 
till we have very well examined Particulars, and made ſeve- 
ral Experiments in that Thing which we would explain b 
our Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all; whe- 
ther our Principles will carry us quite through, and not be as 
inconſiſtent with one PAenomenon of Nature, as they ſeem to 
accommodate and explain another, And at leaſt that we take 
care that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor im- 
poſe on us, by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable 
Truth, which is really at beſt but a very doubtful ConjeQure, 
ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt faid all) of the Hypotheſes in na- 
tural Philoſophy. 

$. 14. But whether natural Philoſophy be Clear and di- 
capable of Certainty or no, the Jays to enlarge find Ideas, 
our Knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem with /ertled 
to me, in ſhort, to be theſe two: Names, and 
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Firſt, The firſt is to get and ſettle in our 
the finding of Minds determined Ideas of thole Things, 


thoſe which whereof we have general or ſpecifick Names ; 
ſhew their at leaſt of ſo many of them, as we would con- 
Agreement or ſidet ard improve our Knowledge in, or Rea- 
Diſagreem-nt {on about. And if they be ſpecifick Ideas of 
are the Ways Subflances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make 
to enlarge oor them as compleat as we can; whereby I mean 
N that we ſhould put together as many ſimple 
Ideas, as, being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfeQly 
determine the Species; and each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which 
are the Ingredients of our complex one, ſhould be clear and 
diſtin in our Minds: For itbeing evident that our Knowledge 
cannot exceed our Ideas, as far as they are either impeifect, 
confuſed, or obicure, we cannot expe& to have certain, per- 
fe, or clear Knowledge. 

Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe intermediate 
Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of 
other Ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 

$. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying 

Mathematicks on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 
an Inſtance of ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Me- 
3 thod of improving our Knowledge in the Ideas 
of other Modes beſides thoſe of Quantity, the 

Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a 
perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which 
he deſires to krow any thing, is utterly thereby incapable 
of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man not to 
have a perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 
T rapezium, and there is nothing more certain, than that he 
will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration abeut them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims 
which are taken for Principles in Mathe maticks, that hath led 
the Maſters of that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries 
they have made, Let a Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks never ſo per- 
fectly, and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences as 
much as he pleaſes, he will, by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, 
ſcarce ever come to know, that tbe Square of the Hypotſienuſe 
in a right angled Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the 
too other Sides, The Knowledge that the Whole is equal 
10% all its Parts,. and if you take Equals from Equals, the Re- 
mainder will be equal, & c. helped him not, 1 preſume, to 


this 
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this Demonſtration: And a Man may, I think, pore long 
enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the 
more of Mathematical Truths. They have been diſcovered 
by the Thoughts otherwiſe applied; the Mind had other Ob- 
jects, other Views before it, tar different from thoſe Maxims 
when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind of Truths in 
Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thoſe 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method who firſt 
made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire, 
And who knows what Methods to enlarge our Knowledge in 
other Parts of Science, may hereafter be invented, anſwering 
that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which ſo readily finds out 
Ideas of Quantities to meaſure others by, whoſe Equality or 


Proportion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or perhaps never 
come to know. | 
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Some farther Confiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


8 1. UR Knowledge, as in other Things, 
ſo in this, has a great Conformity , 5 


with our Sight, that it is neither cry, part! 
wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. If our Know- 25 _ 9 
ledge were altogether neceſſary, all Mens Know- | 
ledge would not only be alike, but every Man would know 
all that is knowable ; and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome 
Men ſo little regard or value it, that they would have extreme 
little or none at all. Men that have Senſes, cannot chuſe but 
receive ſome Ideas, by them, and if they have Memory, they 
cannot but retain fome of them; and it they have any diſtin- 
guiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another; as he that 
has Eyes, if he will open them by Day, cannot but fee 
ſome Objects and perceive a Difference in them. But though 
.a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but fee ; yet 
there be certain Objeas, which he may chuſe whether he will 
turn his Eyes to; there may be in his reach a Book containing 
Pitures and Diſcourſes capable to delight and inſtruct him, 


which 


Our Know- 
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which yet he may never have the Will to open, never take 
the Pains to look into. 
F. 2. There isa Iſo another Thing in a Man's 
The Applica- Power, and that is, though he turns his Eyes 
ion voluntary; ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may 
but we know chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
as Things are, with an intent Application endeavour to obſerve 
797 Bhi accurately all that is viſible in it. But yet, 
pleaſe. what he does ſee, he cannot fee otherwiſe than 
he does, It depends not on his Will to lee that 
Black which appears yellow ; nor to perſuade himſelf, that what 
actually /calds him, feels cold : The Earth will not appear 
painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, 
whenever he has a Mind to it : In the cold Winter, he can- 
not help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will Jook abroad, 
uſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in 
our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of our 
Faculties from this or that fort of Objects, and a more or lets 
accurate Survey of them; but they being employed, our Vill 
hath no Power to determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way 
or other; that is done only by the ObjeQs themſelves, as 
far as they are clearly diſcovered, And therefore, as far as 
Men's Senſes are converſant about external Obje ds, the Mind 
cannot but receive thoſe Ideas which are preſented by them, 
and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without; and fo 
far as Men's Thoughts converſe with their own determined 
Ideas, they cannot but in ſome Meaſure, obſerve the Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement that is to be found amongſt ſome of 
them, which is ſo. far Knowledge: and if they have Names 
for thoſe Ideas which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs 
be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs 
that Agreement or Diſagreement they perceive in them, and 
be undoubtedly convinced of thofe Truths. For what a Man 
ſees, he cannot but fee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but 
know that he perceives, | 3s 
f $. 3. Thus he that has got the /deas of Num- 
Inflance in bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare one, 
Numbers. two, and three, to fix, cannot chuſe but know 
that they are equal. He that hath got the 
Idea of a Triangle, and found the Way to meaſure its Angles, 
and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles are 


equal to two right ones: And can as little doubt of that, as. 
of 
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of this Truth, that it is impoſſible for the ſame Jing to be, and 


not to be. 

He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent 
but frail and weak Being, made by and de- In natural Re- 
pending on another, who is eternal, omnipo- l/igion. 
tent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certainly | 
know that Man is to Honour, Fear, and Obey G O D, as 
that the Sun ſhines when he fees it. For it he hath but the 
Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that Way, and confider them, he wilk as certainly 
find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an 
Obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that three, four and ſeven, are leis than fifteen, if he 
will conſider and compute thole Numbers; nor can he be 
ſurer in a clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but 
open his Eyes, and turn them that Way. But yet theſe 
Truths being never ſo certain, never fo clear, he may be 1g- 
norant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 
Pains to employ his Faculties as he ſhould, io inform himſelf 
about them. 
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1 1. HE underſtanding Faculties be- 0% x... 
ing given to Man, not barely for ledge being 


Speculation, but allo for the Con- Sort, we 
duct of his Life, Man would be at a great want ſome- 
Loſs, if he had nothing to direct him, but what thing elſe. 
has the Certainty of true Knowledge. For | 
that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the Actions of 
his Life, perfe&ly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in 
the Abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. He that will 
not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; 
he that will not flir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he 
goes about will ſucceed, will have little elſe to do, but fit fill 
and periſh, | 

$. 2. 


| 
| 
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$. 2. Therefore, as God has ſet ſome things 
What Uſe s in broad Daylight, as he has given us ſome 
be made of this certain Knowledge, thoügh limited to a few 
twilight State. Things in Compariſon, probably, as a Taſte 
of what intelleAual Creatures are capable of, 
to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State; 
ſo, in the greateſt Part of our Concernment, he has afforded 
us only the Twilight, as I may fo fay, of Probability, ſuit- 
able, I preſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 
ſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to 
check our Over-confidence and Preſumption we might, by 
every Day's Experience, be made ſenſible of our Short-fight- 
edneſs, and Liableneſs to Error; the Senſe whereof might 
be a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Day of this 
our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the Search, and 
following of that Way, which might lead us to a State of 


greater Perfection. It being highly rational to think, even 


were Revelation filent in the Caſe, that as Men emplo 
thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall accord- 
ingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the Day, when 
their Sun ſhall ſet, and Nigat ſhall put an End to their La- 
bours. 
g. 3. The, Faculty which God has given 
Judgment ſup- Man to ſupply the Want of clear and cer- 
Plies the Want tain Knowledge, in Caſes where that cannot 
of Knowledge. be had, is Judgment: Whereby the Mind 
takes its Ideas to agree or diſagree ; or which 
1s the ſame, any Propoſition to be true or falſe, without 
perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs, The 
Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of Neceſſity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are 
not to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unoſkilful- 
neſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain Proofs 
are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are 
deſirous or concerned to know; but either incapable of 
ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, 
or impatient of Delay, lightly caft their Eyes on, or wholly 
paſs by the Proofs; and fo without making out the Demon- 
ſtration, determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two Ideas, as it were by a View of them as they are at a 
Diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems 
moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Fa- 
culty of the Mind, when it is exerciſed immediately about 


Things 
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Things, is called Judgment: when about Truths delivered in 
Words, is moſt commonly called Aſent or Diſſent: which be- 
ing the moſt uſual way wherein the Mind has occaſion to em- 
ploy this Faculty, I ſhall, under theſe Terms, treat of it as 
leaſt liable in our Language to Equivocation. 
F. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties con- 
verſant about Truth and Falſhood. Judgment is 
Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it certainly per- the preſuming 
ceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the A- Things to beſo, 
greement or Diſagreement of any [deas. without per- 
Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting [dear VR 
together, or ſeparating them from one another 
in the Mind, when their certain Agreement or Diſagreement is 
not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo; which is, as the Word 
imports, taken to be ſo, before it certainly appears, And if it 
ſo unites or ſeparates them, as in reality Things are, it is 
right Tudgment. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Probability. 


F. 1. S Demonſtration is the ſhewing the 
Alpen or Diſagreement of two p,gbability is 
Ideas, by the Intervention of one or the Appearance 
more Proofs, which have a conſtant, immu- of Agreement 
table, and viſible Connection one with another; upon Fallible 

ſo Probability is nothing but the Appearance Proofs. 

of ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by 
the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Conne dion is not con- 
ſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be fo, 
but is, or appears, for the moſt part to be fo, and is enough 
to induce the Mind to judge the Propoſition to be true or falſe, 
rather than the contrary. For Example: In the Demonſtra- 
tion of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable ConneQion 
there is of Equality between the three Angles of a Triangle, 
and thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe of to ſhew 
their equality to two right ones; and ſo, by an intuitive 
Knowledge of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the inter- 
mediate [Ideas in each Step of the |'rogreſs, the whole Series 
is continued with an Evidence, which cleatly ſhews the A- 
Vor. II. 1 greement 
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greement or Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles in Equality to 
two right ones: And thus he has certain Knowledge that it is 
ſo. But another Man, who never took the Pains to obſerve 
the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of cre- 
dit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two 
right ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true, In which 
Cale, the Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability of the 
'Ching, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part carries Truth 
with it: The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not 
being wont to affirm any Thing contrary to, or beſides his 
Knowledge, eſpecially in Matters of this kind. So that that 
which cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that the three An- 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that which 
makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to 


do ſo, is the wonted Veracity, of the Speaker in other Caſes, 


or his ſuppoled Veracity in this. 

$. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, 
It is 10 ſupply being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
the want of to find certain Truth in every thing which we 
Knowleage. have occaſion to conſider, moſt of the Propoſi- 
tions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act upon, 
are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 
Truth; yet ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, 
that we make no Doubt at all about them, but aſſent to them 
as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely as 
it they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Knowledge 
of them was perfect and certain. But there being Degrees 
herein, from the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 
monſtration, quite down to Improbabllity ; and Unlikelinels, 
even to the Confines of Impoſſibility ; and alſo Degrees of 
Aſſent from full Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down to Con- 
Jeflure, Doubt, and Diſtruſt; J ſhall come now (having, as [ 
think, found out the Bounds of human Knowledge and Cer- 
tainty) in the next place, to conſider the ſeveral Degrees and 

Grounds of Probability, and Afent or Faith. | 
& 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true, 
Being that the very Notation of the Word ſignifying ſuch 
which makes us a Propoſition, for which there be Arguments 
pie um Things or Proofs, to make it paſs, or be received for 
to be true be- true. The Entertainment the Mind gives this 


 fere awe know FIR | 
thew to be fo Sort of Propoſitions, is called Belief, Aſſent, or 


Opinion, which is the admitting or receiving 


any Propoſition for true, upon Arguments, or 


Proofs 
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Proofs that are found to perſuade us to receive it as true, with- 
out certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein lies the Dif- 
ference between Probability and Certainty, Faith and Knowledge, that 
in all the parts of knowledge, there, is Intuition; each im- 
mediate Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain Connection; 
in Beliet not ſo. That which makes me believe, is ſome- 
thing extraneous to the thing I believe; ſomething not evi- 
dently joined on both Sides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing 
the Agreement of 3 of thoſe Ideas that are under 
Conſideration, 

F. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the 
Defect of our Knowledge, and to guide us The Grounds 
where that fails, is always converſant about of Probability 
Propoſitions whereof we have no Certainty, but #74 79 ; Con- 
only ſome Inducements to receive them tor formity with 
true. The Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe pl hare _—_ 
two following. Tens, ** ; 
Firſt, The Conformity of any Thing with %, Rego. 
our own Knowledge, Obſervation, and Ex- . 
perience. 

Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſer- 
vation and Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to be 
conſidered, 1. The number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The ſkill 
of the witneſſes, 4. The Deſign of the Author, where it is 
a Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the 
Parts and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Teſti- 
monies, 

$. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evi- 
dence which infallibly determines the Under- Un this, all 
ſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the /e Agreements 
Mind, if it would proceed rationally, ought to Pro and con, 
examinl all the Grounds of Probability, and ſee oeh to be ex- 
how they make more or leis, for or again/? — before 
any Propoſition, before it ailents to, or diſſents 2 ARES 
from it, and upon a due balancing the Whole, rod 
reject or receive it with a more or leſs firm 
Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater 
Grounds of e on one Side or the other. For Ex- 
ample : 

If I myſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probabi- 
lity, it is Knowledge: But it another tells me he law a Man 
in England, in the Midſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon Water 
r with Cold; this has fo great Conformity with what 
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is uſually obſerved to happen, that J am diſpoſed, by the Na- 
ture of the I hing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt 
Suſpicion atteng ihe Relation of that Matter of Fact. But if 
the ſame T1 hing be told to one born between the Tropicks, 
who never ſaw not heard of any ſuch Thing before, there the 
whole Probability rehes on "Tellimony : And as the Relators 
are more in Number, and of more Credit, and have no In- 
tereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; fo that Matter of Fact 
is like to find more or lefs Belief. Though to a Man, whoſe 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard 
of any Thing like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs 
will ſcarce be able to find Belief. As it happened to a Dutch 
Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King of Siam with the Par- 
ticularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt 
other Things told him, that the Water in his Country would 
ſomeiimes in cold Weather, be fo hard that Men walked upon 
it, ard that it would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To 
which the King replied, Hitherto I have believed the ſirange T hings 
you have toid me, becauſe I Icok upen you as a ſober fair Man; But 
now I am ſure you lye. 
$ 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the Pro- 
They being ca- bability of any Propoſition: and as the Confor- 
fable of great mity of cur Knowledge, as the Certainty of 
Pariety. Obſervations, as the Frequency and Conſtancy 
: of Experience, and the number and Credibility 
of Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo 
1s any Propoſition, in itſelf, more or leſs probable. 'There is 
another, | confeſs, which, though by itſelf it be no true Ground 
of Probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by which 
Men, moſt commonly regulate their Aſſent, and upon which 
they pin their Faith more than any Thing elſe, and that is 
the Opinion of ethers : though there cannot be a more dangerous 
Thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one, ſince there 
is much more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Truth 
and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions of 
o'hers, whom we know and think well of, be a Ground of Aſ- 
fent, Men have Reafon to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans 
in Tur key, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and Lutherans 
in Swed:n, But of this wrong Ground of Aſſent, 1 ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another Place. 
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CHAEF. XVk 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


F. 1. T HE Grounds of Probability we have 

laid down in the foregoing Chapter; Our Aſent 

as they are the Foundations on oug bt to be rev 
which our Aſſent is built, ſo are they alſo the 8 #444 by the 
Meaſure whereby the ſeveral Degrees are, or Mower + 4 
ought to be regulated: Only we are to take No- %. 
tice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 
there may be, they yet operate no farther on the Mind, which 
ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they 
appear, at leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind 
makes, I confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly 
ſtick to, in the World, their Aﬀent is not always trum an 
a dual View of the Reaſons, that at firit prevailed with them; 
it being in many Caſes almoſt impoſhble, and in moſt very 
hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Memories, to 
retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examination, made 
them embrace that Side of the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they 
have once with Care and Fairnets fitted the Matter as far as 
they could; and that they have ſearched into all the Particu- 
lars that they could imagine, to give any Light io the Quel- 
tion, and, with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the Account 
upon the whole Evidence: And thus having found on 
which Side the Probability appeared to them, aticr as full and 
exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Con- 
cluſion in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcovered ; 
and for the future they remain ſatisfied with the Teftimony of 
their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs 
they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their A/- 
ſent as they afford it. | 

$. 2. This is all that the greateſt Part of 75%½ cannot 

Men are capable of doing, in regulating their «/ways be 
Opinions and Judgments, unleſs a Man will 27%) in 
exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly in fads and 
their Memories all the Proofs concerning any , e uf 


. 1 5 
probable Truth, and that too in the ſame Or- 4 947 
der 
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Selves with the der and regular DeduQion of Conſequences, in 
Remembrance which they have formerly placed or ſeen them; 
that wwe once which ſometimes is enough to fill a large Vo- 
Jaw Grand jume upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or elſe they 
for ſuch De- muſt require a Man, for every Opinion that he 
gree of Ment. embraces, every Day to examine the Proots ; 
both which are impoſſible, It is unavoidable 
therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the Cale, and that 
Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are 
not actually in their  houghts : nay, which perhaps they are not 
able actually to recall. Without this, the greateſt Part of Men 
muſt be either very Scepticks, or change every Moment, and 
yield themſelves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied the 
Queſtion, offers them Arguments, which, tor want of Memory, 
they are not able preſently to anſwer. 
$. 3. cannot but own, that Mens /ticking to 
The ill Conſe= their paſt Judgment, and adhering firmly to Con- 
quences of this, cluſions tot meily made, is often the Cauſe of 
if our former great Obſtinacy in Error and Miſtake, But the 
Judgment Fault is not that they rely on their Memories for 
AN right- what they have betore well judged, but becauſe 
9 they judged before they had well examined. 
May we not find a great Number (not to ſay the 
greateſt Part) of Men, that think they have formed right Judg- 
ments of ſeveral] Matters, and that for no other Reaſon but be- 
cauſe they never thought otherwiſe? Who imagine themſelves 
to have judged right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, ne- 
ver examined, their own Opinions? Which is indeed to think 
they judged right, becauſe they never judged at all: And yet 
theſe of all Men hold their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffneſs; 
thoſe being generally the moſt fierce and firm in their Tenets, 
who have leaſt examined them. What we once know, we are 
certain is ſo; and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent 
Proofs undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or 
bring it in Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, it is not in 
every Caſe we can be ſure that we have all the Particulars before 
us, that any Way concern the Queſtion; and that there is no 
Evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Pro- 
bability on the other Side, and outweigh all that at preſent 
ſeems to preponderate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath 


the 
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the Leiſure, Patience, and Means to collect together all the 
Proots concerning molt of the Opinions he has, lo as lately to 
conclude, that he hath a clear 1 full View, and that there 
is no more to be alledged for his better Information? And yet 
weare forced to determine ourſelves on the one Side or other, 
The Condu& of our Lives, and the Management of our great 
Concerns, will not bear Delay ; for thoſe depend, for the moſt 
part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points wherein 
we are not capable of certain and demonitrative Knowledge, 
and wherein it is neceſſary tor us to embrace the one Side or 
the other. 
F. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the 
greateſt Part of Men, if not all, to have ſeve- The right Uje 
ral Opinions, without certain and indubitable fit, is mural 
Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too great CH and 
an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, or Folly, Forbearance. 
for Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets 
preſently upon the Offer of an Argument which they cannot: 
immediately anſwer, and ſhew the Inſufficiency of: it wculd 
methinks become all Men to maintain Peace, and the common 
Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, in the Diver/ity of Opi- 
nions, ſince we cannot realonably expe, that any one thould 
readily and obſequiouſly quit his own Opinion, and embrace 
ours, with a blind Reſignation to an authority which the Un- 
derſtanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may 
often miſtake, it can own no other Guide but Reaſon, „nor 
blindly ſubmit to the Will and Dictates of another. It he you 
would bring over to your Sentiments, be one that examines be- 
fore he aſſents, you mult give him leave at his Leiſure io go 
over the Account again, and recalling what is out of his Mind, 
examine all the Particulars, to fee on which Side the Advantage 
lies; and if he will not think our Arguments of Weight enough 
to engage him anew in ſo much Pains, it is but what we do 
oiten ourſelves in the like Caſe ; and we ſhould take it amils, it 
others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy . 
And it he be one who takes his Opinions upon "Truſt, how 
can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe 'Tenets, which 
Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſeitled in his Mind, that he thinks 
them Self-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty ; or 
which he takes to be. Impreſſions he has received from G OD 
himſelf, or from Men ſent by him? How can we expect, I 
ſay, that Opinions thus ſettled, ſnould be given up to the 
Arguments 
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Arguments or Authority of a Stranger or Adverſary, eſpecially 
if there be any Suſpicion of Wee, or deſign, as there never 
tails to be where Men find themſelves ill treated ? We ſhould 
do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour to 
Iemove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of Information, and 
not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and perverſe, becauſe 
they will rot renounce their own, and receive our Opinions, or 
at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, when it is more than 
probable that we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of 
theirs. For where is the Man that has unconteſtible Evidence 
of the Truth af all that he holds, or of the Falſhood of all 
he condemns; or can ſay, that he has examined, to the Bottom, 
all his own, or other Men's Opinions? The Neceſſity of 
believing, without Knowledge, nay often upon very flight 
Grounds, in this fleeting State of AQtion and Blindneſs we are 
in, ſhould make us more buly and careful to inform ourſelves, 
than conſtrain others; at leaſt thoſe who have not thoroughly 
Examined to the Bottom all their own Tenets, muſt confeſs they 
are unfit to preſcribe to others, and are unreaſonable in impoſ- 
ing that as Truth on other Men's Belief, which they themſelves 
have not ſearched into, nor weighed the Arguments of Proba- 
bility on which they ſhould receive or feject it. Thoſe who 
have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got paſt Doubt 
in all the Doctrines they profeſs, and govern themſelves by, 
would have a juſter Pretnce io require others to follow them: 
But theſe are ſo few in Number, and find ſo little Reaſon to be 
magilterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and impe- 
110us is to be expected from them: And there is Reaſon to think, 
that if Men were better inſtrudted themſelves, they would be 
leſs impoſing on others. | | 
$. 5. But to return to the Grounds of Afſ- 
Probability is ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to 
either of Mat- take Notice, that the Propoſitions we receive 
fer of Fad, er upon Inducements of Probability, are of t- 
Speculation. Serts, either concerning ſome particular Exiſt- 
| ence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter of 
Fai, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of Human 
"Teſtimony ; or elle concerning Things, which being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Teſ- 
Limony, | 
$. 6. 
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6.0. Concerning the fir ſt of theie, viz. par- 
ticular Matter of Fact. T he concurrent 
Firſt, Where any particular, Thing, conſo- Experience of 
nant to the conſtant Obſervation of ourlelves 4% 9:her Men 
and others in the like Caſe, comes atteſted by with ours, pro- 


the concurreut Reports of all that mention it, d 
we receive it as ecaſily, and build as firmly upon ty 


it, as if it were certain Knowledge; and we 
reaſon and a& thereupon wi.h as little Doubt, 
as if it were perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſh 
Men, who have Occaſion to mention it, ſhould athrm that 
it froze in England the laſt Winter, or that there were Swal- 
lows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a man could almoſt 
as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven, The 
firſt therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probability, is, when the 
general Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, as far as it can be 
known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and never-tailing Ex- 
perience in like Caſes, to confirm the ruth ot any particular 
Matter of Fact atteſted by fair witnelles; ſuch are all the 
ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and ihe regu- 
lar Proceedings of Cauſes and Effe ds in the ordinary Courſe 
of Nature, This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
Things themſelves: For what our own and other Men's 
conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after the ſame 
Manner, that we with Reaſon conciude to be the effe &s of 


ſteady and regular Cauſcs, though they come not within the 


Reach of our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire warmed a Man, 
made Lead fluid, and changed the Colour or Conſiſtency in 
Wood or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water and ſwam in 
Quickſilver; Theſe, and the like Propoſitions about particular 
FaQs, being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often 
as we have to do with theſe Matters, and being generally 
ipuke of, (when mentioned by others) as Things found 
conltantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted 
by any Body, we are put paſt Doubt, that a Relation affirm- 
ing any ſuch Thing to have been true, or any predication that it 
will happen again in the ſame Manner, is very true. "Theſe 


Prebabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern our 


Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as 
fully, as the moſt evident Demonſtration; and in what con- 
cerns us, we make little or no difference between them 


and certain Knowledge. Our Bclict thus grounded, riſes to 
Aſſurance. 


9. 7. 
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g. 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability 
Unqueſlionable is, when I find by my own Experience, and the 
Yeftimony and Agreement of all others that mention it, a Thing 
Experience for to be for the moſt part ſo : and that the particnlar 
the moſt Part Inttance of it is atteſted by many and undoubted 
produce Confi- Wüneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch an Ac- 
es count of Men in all Ages, and my own Expe- 

| rience, as far as I had an opportunity to ob- 
ſerve, confirming it, that moſt Men prefer their private Ad- 
vantage to the publick : If all Hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, 
lay that Tiberius did fo, it is extremely probable. And in this 
Caſe, our Aſſent has a ſufficient Foundation to raife itſelf to a 
Degree which we may call Confidence. 
g. 8. Thirdly, In Things that happen indiffe- 
FairTeflimony rently, as that a Bird ſhould fly this or that Way, 
and the Nature that it ſhould thunder on a Man's Right or 
of the Thingin= Left-hand, Fc. when any particular Matter of 
different, pro- Fact is vouched by the concurrent Teſtimony of 
duces alſo con- unſuſpected Witneſles, there our Aſſent is alſo 
fident Belief unavoidable. Thus, that there is ſuch a City in 
Italy, as Rome; that about 1700 Mears ago, there 
lived in it a Man called Julius Cæſar; that he was a General, 
and that he won a Battle againſt another called Pompey : This, 
though in the Nature of the Thing there be nothing for nor 
againſt it, yet being related by Hiſtorians of Credit, and contra- 
dicted by no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and 
can as little doubt of it as he does of the Being and Actions of 
his own Acquaintance, whereof he himſelf is a Witness. 
| $. 9. Thus far the Matter goes eaſy enough. 
Experience Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries ſo much 
and Teſlimo- Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
nies claſping, the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 


2 pf to believe or diſbelieve, as a Demonſtration 
Ihe degree 0 ! | , 
Probability. does, whether we will know or be ignorant, 


The Difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 

q, common Experience, and the Reports of 
Hiſtory and Witreſles claſh with the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture, or with one another; there it is, where Diligence, At- 
tention and F.xactrels is required to form a right Judgment, 
and to proportion the Aſſent to the different Evidence and 
Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according as 
thoſe two Foundations ct Credibility, viz, Common Obſer- 


vation 


/ 
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vation in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that parti- 
cular Inſtance, favour or contradi& it. Theſe are liable to 
ſo great Variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Re- 
ports, different Qualifications, Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, 
Ec. of the Reporters, that it is impoſſible to reduce to pre- 
ciſe Rules the various Degrees wherein Men give their Al- 
lent. This only may be ſaid in general, that as the Argu- 
ments and Proofs, pro and con, upon due Examination, nicely 
weighing every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one 
appear, upon the whole Mutter, in a greater or leſs Degree 
to preponderate on either Side, ſo they are fitted to pro— 
duce in the Mind ſuch different Entertainment, as we call 
Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, Diſbe- 
lief, &C. 
0 10. This is what concerns A/ſent in Matters 
wherein Teſtimony is made uſe of; concerning Traditional 
which, I think it may not be amiſs to take No- Teſtim nies, 
tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England, eee 
which is, that though the atteſted Copy of a ar drip Tr eſs 
Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy PP oof 
never ſo well atteſted, and by never fo credible 
Witneſſes, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature. 'This 
is ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſ- 
dom and Caution to be uſed in our Enquiry after material 
Truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed it. 
This Practice, if it be allowable in the Deciſions of Right and 
Wrong, carries this Obſervation along with it, vg. That 
any Teſtimony, the farther off it is from the original Truth, 
the leſs Force and Proof it has. The Being and Exiſtence of 
the Thing itſelf is what I call the original Truth, A credi- 
ble Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good Proof: But 
if another equaliy credible do witneſs it from his Report, the 
Teſtimony is weaker, and a third that atteſts the Hear-fay of 
an Hear-tay, is yet leſs conſiderable. So that in traditional 
Truths, cach Remove weakens the Force of the Proof ; and the 
more Hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed through, the 
le!s Strength and Evidence does it receive from them. This 
| thought neceſlary to be taken Notice of, becauſe I find 
amongit ſome Men the quite contrary commonly praQiiſed, 
who look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older; and 
what a thouſand Years ſince would not, to a raticnal Man, 
cotemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, is now urged as certain beyond all Queſtion, only 
becaule 
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becauſe ſeveral have fince, from him, {aid it one after another. 
Upon this Ground, Propoſitions evidently talſe, or doubttul 
enough in their fiſt Beginning, come by an inverted Rule of 
Probability to pais tor authentick Truths; and thoſe which 
lound or deſerved little Credit trom the Mouths of their firſt 
Authors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged 
as unde niable. 
ä $. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen 
Yet Hiſoryis the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory : It is all the 
of great Uſe. Light we have in many Caſes; and we receive 
from it a great Part of the uſetul Truths we 
have, with a convincing Evidence. I think nothing more valu- 
able than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we had more of 
them, and more uncorrupted. But this Truth itſelf forces me to 
lay, 'I hat no Probability can 1ife higher thay its firſt Original. 
W hat has no other Evidence than the ſingle Teſtimony of one 
only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony, whe- 
ther good, bad, or indifferent; and though cited afterwards by 
Hundieds of others, one after another, is ſo far from receiving 
any Strength thereby, that it is only the weaker, Paſſion, 
Intereſt, Iyadvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, and a J hou- 
ſand odd Reaſons or Capricio's Men's Minds are acted by, (im- 
poſſible to be diſcovered) may make one Man quote another 
Man's Words or Meaning wrong. He that has ever ſo lit- 
tle examined the Citations of Writers cannot doubt how little 
Credit the Quotations deſerve where the Originals are wanting; 
and conſequently how much leſs, Quotations of Quotations 
can be relied on, This is certain, that what in one Age was 
affirmed upon flight Grounds, can never after come to be more 
valid in future Ages, by being often repeated. But the farther 
{till it is trom the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always 
leis Force in the Mouth or Writing of him that laſt made uſe of 
it, than in his from whom he received it. 
6. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto 
In Things mentioned, are only ſuch as concern Matter of 
which Senſe Fatt, and ſuch Things as are capable of ob- 
cannot dic ſervation and Teſtimony, There remains that 
brag ang "Fo other Sort, concerning which Men entertain 
of Prebabilin | Opinions with Variety of Aſſent, though the 
Things be ſuch, that falling not under the 
Reach of our ſenſes, they are not capable of 
Teflimeny. Such ate, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature, and Opera- 
tions 
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nions of finite immaterial Beings, without us; as Spirits, 


Angels, Devils, &c. or the Eixttence of material Beings, 


which for either Smallneſs in themſelves; or Remote- 
neſs from us, our Senſes cannot take notice of ; as whether 
there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in 
the Planets, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Con- 
cerning the Manner of Operation in moſt Parts of the Works 
of Nature ; wherein, though we ſee the ſenſible EffeQs, yet 
their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the Ways 
and Manner how they are produced. We ſee Animals are 
generated, nouriſhed, and move: The Loadſtone draws Iron; 
and the Parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into 
Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. "Theſe and the 
like Effects we ſee and know; but the Cauſes that operate, 
and the Manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, 
and probably conjecture. For theſe, and the like, coming 
not within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, cannot be examined 
by them, or be atteſted by any body, and therefore can ap- 
pear more or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree 
to Truths that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and as they 
hold Proportion to other Parts of our Knowledge and Obſer- 
vation. Analegy in theſe Matters, is the only Help we have, 
and it is from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Proba- 
bility. Thus obſerving that the bare rubbing of two Bodies 
violently one upon another, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire itſelf, we have Reaſon to think, that what we call Heat 
and Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible 
minute Parts of the burning Matter: Oblerve likewiſe, that 
the different Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 
Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alſo 
that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of 
ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, watered Silk, Cc. does the like, 
we think it probable that the Colour and Shining of Bodies, 15 
in them nothing but the different Arrangement and RefraQion 
of their minute and inſenſible Parts, Thus finding in all 
Parts of the Creation, that fall under human Obſervation, 
that there is a gradual Connection of one with another, 
without any great or diſcernible Gaps between, in all that 
great Variety of Things we fee in the World, which are ſo 
cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, 
it 15 not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them, we have 
Reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps Things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. It is a hard Mat- 

der 
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ter to ſay where Senſible and Rational begin, and where In- 
ſenſible and Irrational end: And who is there quick-ſighted 
enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweit Species of 
living Things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no Lite ? 
Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the 
Quantity does in a regular Cone, where, though there be a ma- 
nifeſt Odds betwixt the Bigneſs of the Diameter at a remote 
Diſtance, yet the Difference between the upper and under, 
where they touch one another, is hardly diſcernible, Ihe Dit- 
ference is exceeding great between ſome Men, and ſome Ani- 
mals ; but if we will compare the Underſtanding and Abilities 
of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find to little Difte- 
rence, that it will be hard to ſay, that that of the an is either 
clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle 
Deſcents downwards in thoſe Parts of the Creation that are be- 
neath Men, the Rule of Analogy may make :t probable, that it 
is ſo alſo in Things above us and our Obſervation ; and that 
there are ſeveral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in 
ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, aſcending upwards towards the 
infinite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle Steps and Diffe- 
rences, that are every one at no great Diſtance from the next 
to it. This Sort of Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of 
rational Experiments, and the Riſe of Hypotheſes, has alſo its 
Uſe and Influence ; and a wary Reaſoning from Analogy, leads 
us often into the Diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Productions, 
which would otherwiſe lie concealed 
$. 13. Though the common Experience, and 
One Caſe the ordinary Courſe of Things, have juſtly a 
where contra- mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to make 
ry Experience them give or refuſe Credit to any Thing pro- 
Hens not the poſed to their Belief; yet there is one Caſe 
Teflimony. wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not 
the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it, For 
where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable ro Ends aimed at 
by him, who has the Power to change the Courle of Nature; 
there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to pro- 
cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or con- 
trary to ordinary Obſervation. This is the proper Caſe of 
Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only find Credit them- 


ſelves, but give it alſo to other Truths, which need ſuch Con- 
firmation, 


$. 14. 
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$. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto menti- 
oned, there is one Sort of Propoſitions that chal- The bare Teſti- 


lenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent upon bare mony of Reves . 


Teſtimony, whether the Thing propoled, agree /ation, 7s the 
or diſagree with common Experience, and the higheſt Cer- 
ordinary Courſe of Things, gr no. The Rea- #7”: 

ſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch 

an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that is of God 
himſelf. This carries with it Aſſurance beyond Doubt, Evi— 
dence beyond Exception. This is called by a peculiar Name, 
Revelation, and our Aſſent to it, Faith: Which as abſolutely 


determines our Minds, and as perfeAly excludes all wavering,“ 


as our Knowledge itſelf ; and we may as well doubt of our own 
Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from God be true, 
So that Faith is a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſu- 
Trance, and leaves no manner of room for Doubt or Heſitation. 
Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that 
we underſtand it right; elſe we ſhall expole ourſelves to all the 
Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Prin- 
ciples, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is not divine 
Revelation. And therefore in thoſe Caſes our Aﬀent can be 
rationally no higher, than the Evidence of its being a Revela- 
tion, and that this is the Meaning of the Expreſſions it is deliver- 
ed in. If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, or that this is 
its true Senſe, be only on probable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach 
no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, ariſing from the 
more or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs, But of Faith, 
and the Precedency it ought to have before other Arguments of 
Perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as 
it is ordinarily placed, in Contradiſtinction to Reaſon ; though, 


in Truth, it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the. 


higheſt Reaſon. 
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OOO sss οο e ,H,ss- sss 
CH AP. XVII. 


Of Reaſon. 


© $. 1. HE Word Reaſon, in the Engliſh 
Various Sig- Language, Jar different Si gni ſic ati- 
nifications of ons Sometimes it is taken tor true 
the Word and clear Principles; ſometimes for clear and fair 
Reaſon. Deductions from thoſe Principles, and ſometimes 


for the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe. 
But the Conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is in a Significa- 
tion different from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Fa- 
culty in Man, that Faculty whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much ſurpa!- 


ſes them. 
$. 2. If general Knowledge, as has been 


Verein ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Agree- 
Reaſoning con- ment or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, and 
hits. the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of the Things 


without us, (except only of a God, whoſe Ex- 

iſtence every Man may certainly know and demonſtrate to him- 
ſelf from his own Exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes; W hat 
Room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but 
outward Senſe, and inward Perception? What need is 
there of Reaſon? Very much; both for the Enlargement 
of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent: for it hath 
to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſiary and 
aſſiſting to all our other intelleQual Faculties, and, indeed, 
contains two of them, wiz. Sagacity and Iliation. By the one, 
it finds out, and by the other, it fo orders the intermediate 
Ideas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in each Link of 
the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth ſought 
for, which is that we call [lation or Inference, and conſiſts in 
nothing but the Perception of the ConneCtion there is between 
the Ideas, in each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any two Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it * at 
now- 
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Knowledge: or their probable Connection, on which it gives 
or withholds its Aſſent, as in Opinion, Sente and Fer 
reach but a very little Way, The greateſt Part ot our Know- 
ledge. depends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas 


And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſublitiute Aﬀent. 


inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, with- 
out being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability, In 
both theſe Caſes the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the one, 
and Probabiluy in the other, is that which we call Realon. 
For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Con— 
nection of all the Ideas or Proots one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge: lo it like- 
wiſe perceives the probable Connection of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe to which 
it will think Aﬀent due. This © the loweſt Degree of that 
which can be truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does 
not perceive this probable Connection ; where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connection or no, there 
Men's Opinions are not the Product of Judgment, or the Con- 
ſequence of Realon, but the Effe As of Chance and Hazard, of 
a Mind floating at all adventuce:, without Choice and without 
Direction. 
5. 3. So that we may in Reaſen conſider theſe 

four Degrees; the firſt and higheſt, is the dif- 7s four parts. 
covering and finding out of Proots ; the ſecond, 

the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying 
them in a clear and fit Order, to make their Connection and 
Force be plainly and eaſily perceived; the third is the percetv- 
ing their Connection; and the fourth, a making a right Con- 
cluſion. Theſe ſeveral Degrees may be oblerved in any ma— 
thematical Demonſtration: It being one Thing to perceive 
the Connection of each Part, as the Demonſtration is made by 
another; another to perceive the dependance of the Con- 
cluſton on all the Parts; a third to make out a Demonſtration 
clearly and nearly one's ſelf; and ſomething different from 
all theſe, to have firit found out thole intermediate Ideas or 


Proots by which it is made. 
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$. 4. There is one Thing more, which 1 
the grows In- ſaall defire to be confidered concerning Realon ; 
firument of and that is, whether Hg m., as is generally 
E aſon. thought, be the proper Intrument of it, and 

the uicfulleft Way of exercifting this Faculty, 
'The Cauſes I have to doubt are theſe : 

Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only 
of the fore-mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the 
Connection of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more ; 
but in this it is of no great Uſe, fince the Mind can perceive 
ſuch ConneQtion where it really is, as catily, nay perhaps be 
ter, without it. 

If we will obſerve the AQings of our own Minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- 
ſerve the connection of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may 
take Notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceedingly 
clear and rightly, who know not how to jimake a Syllogitm, 

le that would look into many Parts of Afra and America, will 
find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who 
vet never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thoſe Forms: And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes 
Syllogiſms in Reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm 1 15 
made ule cf on Occaſion, to diſcover a Fallacy hid in rheto- 
rical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period; 
and firipping an abfurdity of the Cover of Wit and good 
Language, ſhew it in its naked Detoimity. But the Weak- 
neſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, by the ar- 
tificial Form 1t 15 put into, only to thoſe who have thoroughly 
ſtudied Meds and Figure, and fo examined the many 
Ways that three rope! tions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
11d upon het Grounds it is that they do fo. All who have 
o jar coniidered Syllogiſm, as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three 
Piopottions laid together in one Form, the Concluſion will be 
Ce! tiny right, but in another, not certainly fo; I grant are 
eer:2in Of the Concluſions ney d rav from the Premiſes in 
the allowed Medes and Figures. But they who have not ſa 
far looked ito thole Forms, are not jure, by virtue of Syl- 
jogiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows from the Pre- 
nes; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in their 
Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumenta- 
on: but this is iii but believing, not being ceitain. Now, 


it, 


* 


Fyllogiſm not 
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if, of all Mankind, thoſe who can make Syllogiſms, ate ex- 
tremely tew in Compariſon ol thoſe who cannot, and if of 
thoſe tew who have been tanght Logick, there is "but a very 
mall Number who do any more than believe that Syllogit. ns, 
jn the allowed Modes and Vg ures, d conclude night, without 
knowing certainly that they do jo; if Syllogiſms muſt be taken 
for the only proper Jnitrument of Reaſon and Means of Know- 
edge, it will tollow that before Ariſtotle there was not one 
Man that did, or could know any Thing by Reaſon, and that 
ſince the Invention of Syllogitms, there is not one of Ten 
Thouſand that doth, N 

But God has not been ſo {paring to Men to make them 
barely two-legged Creatures, and leit it to Ari/igtle to mare 
them rational, j. c. thole few of them that he could get lo to 
examine the grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above 
threeicore Ways, that three Propoſitions may be laid together, 
there are but about tourteen wherein one may * lure that 
the Concluſion is right, and upon what Grou ind it is, that 
in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the abs not. 
God has been moe bountiful to Mankind than fo: He has 
given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed 
in Methods of Syllogizing : The undetſtanding is not taught 
to reaſon by thete Rules: it has a native Faculty lo percetve 
the Coherence cr Incohetence of its Ideas, and can range 
them' right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. | lay 
not this any way to leſſen fr/fortte, whom 1 look on as one 
of the greateſt Men amongſt the Ancients: whole large 
Views, Acuteneſs, and Penetration of thought, and Strength 
of Judgment, few have equalice: And who in this very In- 
veniion of Forms of Argumcniation, wherein the concluſion 
may be ſhewn to be 1ightly ihterted, did great ſervice againt] 
thoſe who weie not aihamed to deny any Thing. And 1 
readily own, that ail right Realuning may be reyuced to is 
Forms of Syllogiſm. But vet | ihink, Luut any Diminu- 
tion to him, | may truly lay that they are not the only, nor 
ite beſt Way of Antoni! ig, tor the leading of thole into 
ruth who are wiliing to find it, and defire 10 make the beſt 
Ule they may of their Rea! wy for the Attainment of Rnow- 
ledge. And he himielt, it is plain, tound out ſome Forms 
to be concluſive, and RT not; not by the Forms them- 
ieives, but by the original Way of Knowledge, 7. c. by the 
viſible Agreement of: eat. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 

that the Wind is South-Weſt, and the Miez ler lowering, and 
U--2 Ke 
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like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, it is not ſaſe for 
her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever: 
She clesily fees the probable Conne Gion of all theſe, viz. 
South Welt Wind, and Clouds, Rain, W etting, taking Cold, 
Relapſe and Danger of Death, without tying them together, 
in thoſe aitificial and cumberſome Vetters of ſeveral Syllo- 
giſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from 
one Part to another quicker and clearer without them : And 
the Probability which ſhe eafily perceives in '] hings thus in 
their native State would be quite loſt, if this Argument were 
managed learnedly, and propoſed in Miode and Figure. For 
it very often contounds the Connection: And, I think, every 
one will perceive in Mathematical Demonſtrations, that the 
Knowledge gained thereby, comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt without 
©yllogiſms. 

Inference is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa- 
culty, and fo it is, when it is rightly made; but the Mind, 
either very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to 
make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much Haſte, 
before it perceives the Connection of the Ideas that muſt hold 
the Exiremes together, 

To infer is nothing but by virtue of one Propoſitzon laid 
down as true, to dtaw in another as true, f. e. to fee or 
{uppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 
Propoſition, v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Men ſhall be puniſhed in anther World, and from thence be 
inferred this other, Then Men can determine themſelves. The 
Queſtion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference right, or no; if it has made it, by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas, and taking a View of the ConneQtion of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without ſuch 
a View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an inlerenee of fight Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingnels 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in cither Caſe 1s it 

Sy llogiſm that ditcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed the Con- 
8 every where perceived, betote they can rationally 
be made ule of in Syllogiſm; unlets it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without coniidering what Connection it hath with the 
two cther, whoſe Agreement thould be thewn by it, will do 
well cnough in a a Syllogiſm, and may be taken at a yenture for 

the 
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the Medius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no- 
body will fay, becaule it is by virtue of the perceived Agree- 
ment of the intermediate [dea with the Extremes, that tne 
Extremes are concluded to agree; and theretore each inter- 
mediate [de muſt be ſuch, as in the whole chain hath a 
viſible Connection with thoie two it is placed between, or elſe 
wherever any Link of the Chain 1s "24g and without 
Connection, there the whole Strenvth of is loſt, and it 
hath no Force to infer or draw in any Thing. 15 the inſtance, 
above-mentioned, what is it ſhews the Force ot the Inference, 
and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a View oft the 
Connection of all the intermediate fer that draw in the 
Concluſion or Propoſition interred: v. g. Men ball be pu— 
ui hell God the Puniſher, — — Juft Puniſhment, 


mw} MS Puniſhed guilty, could have done other wiſe, 
— [Freedom Self determination: by which Chain 


of Ideas thus viſibly linked together in Train, 7. e. each in- 
termediate [dea agreeing on each Side with thoje two it 15 
immediately placed between, the Ideas of Mien and ſell-detet- 
mination appear to be connected, 1. e. this Propoittion, Men 
can determine themſelves is drawn in, or interred trom this, 


hat they ſhall be puniſhed in the other World. Yor here the 


* ind ſeeing the Conne ion there is Lees the Idea of 


Men's Puniſhment in the other World, and the Idea of God 
e e between God puniſhing, and the Fuſtice of the Pur 
niſhment ; between Juſtice of puniſhment and Guilt ; between 
Guilt and a Power t9 do otherwiſe ; between a Fower t9 d 
otherwiſe and Freedom, and between Freedom and SU -deter- 
min«{itn, fees the Connection between Men and Seff-deter- 
minuten. 

Now, I aſk whether the Conne qion of the Extremes be not 
more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural Diſpoliiion, 
than in the perplexed Repetiitons, and Jumble of hve or fix 
Syllogiſms? J muſt beg Pardon tor calling it Jumble, till 
ſomebody ſhall put thele Ideas into fo many Syllogiiims, and 
then ſay that they are leſs jumbled, and their Counrettior 
more viſible, woen they are tranſported and repeaicd, and 
ſpun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than in 
that ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may fee it, and wherein they 
muſt be ſeen, before they can be put imo a Timm of >yl- 
logiſms. For the natural Order of the connetiing tg, 


mult direct the Order of the Syliogt{nis, and a a 
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ice the Conne ion of each intermediate Idea with thoſe that 
it conre dis, belore he can with Reaton make uſe of it in a 
Sylicgim., And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither 
hole that ate, nor thole that are not Legicians, will fee the 
Force ct the Arev mentation, i. e. the ConneQion cf the Ex- 
tremes one Jot the better, 1 or thoſe that are net Men Got 
Arr, rot knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor the Rea- 
ſois of them, canot know whether 1bey are made in right 
ard ccrciuſive Acdes and Figures or ro, ard ſo are not at 
all helped by the Forms they are put into, though by them 
the Ads Order, wherein The Mind could judge of their 
reſpective Cennetticon, being diltuibed, renders the Illation 
much n cre unccitain than without them.] And as for 1252 
gictors themſelves, they {ce the Conne Gion of cach interme— 
ain'e Idea with thoſe it Pands bet weer, (on which the Force 
ct the Infererce depends) as well before as after the Sylio- 
bum is mace, or elie they do rot ſce it at all. For a Syl logiſm 
neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Conne gion cf any two 
Ideas immediately pai together, but ori by the Connection 
{cen in them ſheus what Conne e lion the Extremes have 
ene uith arcthet. But what Conne Sion the intermediate 
has w ith either of the I xtremes in that Sy//ri/m, that no Sy/- 
Iegijm does er can flew. That the Mind cnty doth, or can 
perceive, as they {tang 12 1 in that Fuxta-fofiticn only by its 
own View, to which the Syllogiſlical Form it happens to be 
in gives no Help or Lis ht at all; it only ſhews that if the 
iptermediate Judca agrees with thoſe it is on both Sides im- 
mediately apphied to, then thoſe two remote ones, or as th ey 
are called Extremes; do certainly agree; and therefore the im- 
mediate Conne ctior of each Idea to that which it is applied to 
on each Side, en which the Force of the Reatoning depends, 
is 2s well ſeen before as after tlie Hliegiſii is made, or elſe 
he that makes the Syllogit m could never {ee !! at all. This, as bas 
been already obſerved, is leen or iy by the Eye, cr the perce p- 
tive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of them laid together, 
in a Juxta=peſti ion, which View of anv two it his «qualiy, 

whenever they are laid together in any Propefiticns, whether 
than Propoſitien be placed us a Mojer Or a Miner, in a Sy. 
logi/m, or no. 


Of what Wie then are H. T4 i [tas S 1 anſu dt, 17 be: 7 


11 chick 
and main UVie is in the Schools, Kleie Men are allowed 


without Shane 10 deny the Agreemers of [devs, that do ma- 
pifeſtly agtec; ei cut Cf the Schocls to thoſe, who ftem 


thence 
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thence have learned without Shame to deny the Connection of 
Ideas which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an inge- 
nuous Searcher atter ruth, who nas no other Aim but to kd 
it, there is no Need ot any ſuch Form, to force the allowing 
of the Inference: Ihe {ruth We. Reale nableneſs ot it 1s 
better ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a fimple and plain Order, 
And hence it is, that Men in their own Enquinies after 'I'ruth, 
never ule Syllogiſms to convince themielves, [or in teaching 
others to inſtruct willing Learners, } Becauie before they can 
put them into a Syllegijm, they muſt ſee the Connection tha 

is between the intermediate Idea, and the two other Ideas it a 
ſet between, and apphed to, to ſhew their Agreement ; and 
when they ſee that, they fee whether the Inference be good or 
no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes too late to ſetile it. For to make 
uſe again of the former Inſtance, I aſk, whether the Mind, 
conſidering the Idea of Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idea 
hetween the Puniſhment ct Men, and the Guili of the Puniſhed, 
(and, till it does ſo conſider it, the Mind cannot make ute of 
it as a medius terminus) docs not as plainly ice the Force and 
Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllogilm ? 
To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example; let Animal be 
the intermediate Idea, or medius terminus, tt at the Mind makes 
uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and Vivens; 1 aſk, 
whether the Mind does not more readily and plainty ice that 
Connection in the ſimple and proper Poſition ot the conneQ- 
ing Idea in the Middle ; thus, 
Animal 


— [Ven ; 


Homo 
Than in this perplexed one, 


Homo... Animas. 


Viven- 


Animal 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 
ihe Connection betw. cen Fomg and /ivens by the Intervention 
of Animal, 

Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Ule, even 
to the Lovers of Truth, to ſkew them the Faliacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witiy, or involved Diſcourfes. But 
that this is a Miſtake, - will appear, it we confider that the 
Reaſon why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at '1ruth, 
are impoſed upon by ſuch loole, and, as they are called, 


Rhetorical 
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Khetcrical Diſcourſes, is, that their Facies being ſtruck wit! 


Aowe lively metaphorical Reprefentations, ey neglect to ob- 


et ve, or d not eatily perceive what are the tive [dens upon 
wich the Infcrevce depends. Now, to ſhew ivch Men the 
Y eaknel> ot tuck an Argumentation, there needs no more 
Lui to ſliip it of the {uperfiluous Ideas, which, blended and 
cCoulounged with thole on which the Inference depends, leem 
to new a Connection where there is none, or at leaſt do 
hinder the Diſcovery of the Want of it ; and then to lay the 
raked /deas on which the Force of the Argumentation dc- 
jends, in their due Order, in which Poſiticn the Mind ta- 
king a View of them, fees what CorneQion they have, and lo 
sable to judge of the Inference, without any Need of a Syl- 
Jugitm at ail. 

I grant that Afcde and Figure are commonly made uſe of 
in ſuch Cailes, as it the DetcUion of the Incoherence of fuch 
looſe Diicourtes were v holly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form ; 
and io ] myiclt formerly thought; till upon a ſtricter Exami- 
nation, I hew find, that Jaying the intermediate Ideas naked 
in their due ode, thews the Incoherence of the Argumen=- 
tation better than Syllogiim 3 not only as ſubjecting each 
Link of the Chzuin to the immediate View of the Mind in its 
proper Place, whereby its Connection 1s beſt obſerved ; but 
alſo becaute Syllogiim ſhews the Incoherence only to thote, 
(who are not one of ten theutand) who patealy undeiſiand 
NMede and [igure, and the Kean upon which thoſe Forms 
ale cftabliſhed 3 whereas a dug and orderly placing of the 
Ideas, upen hich the Inference is made, makes every one, 
whether Legician or not Logician, who underſtands the 
'1erms, and hath the Facuiiy to perceive the Agreement or 
Pilagreemert of ſuch Ideas, (without u hich, in or out of Syl- 
6 gitn;, he cannot Periceive the Strength or Weakneſs, Co- 
} erence or Incohererce of the Ditcourte) fee the Want of 
Cor nedtien in the Argumentation, and the Abfurdity of the 
Interence, | 

And thus | have known a Man, unſkilful in Syllogiſm, 
who at firit hearing could 8 the Weakneſs and Incon— 
ciutivene's of a log artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, where- 
with others better ſkilled in Syllogitm have been miſled ; and 
1 believe there are jew of my Readeis who do not know 
ſuch. Ard indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt 
Irince*s Councils, and the Bufineſs of Aſſemblies, would be 


in Danger to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe who ate relied up— 


on, 


* 
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on, and have uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always 
tuch, who have the good Luck to be pertecily knowing in 
the Forms of Syllogilin, or expert in Made and figure. And 
it Syllogilm were the only, or ſo much as the {ureit Way to 
detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 
Crowns and Dignities, are fo much in Love with Falchood 
and Millake, that they would every where have neglected 
to bring Syllogitm into the Debates of Moment, or thought it 
ridicuſous o much as to offer them in Affairs of Conlequence ; 
a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, 
who were not idly to diſpute at theu Falſe, but were to act ac- 
cording to the Reſult of their Debates, and often pay for their 
Miſlakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe Scho— 
laſtick Forms were of little Uſe to diſcover Pruth or Fallacy, 
whilit boih the one and the other might be ſewn, and better 
ſhewn without them, to thoſe, who would not retule to lee 
what was vilibly thewn them. 

Secondly, Another Realon that makes me doubt whether 
Syllogtim be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the 
Diſcovery of 'Iruth, is, that of whatever Ute Mode and 
Figure 1s pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, 
(which has been above conſidered) thoſe Scholaſtick Forms 
of Diſcourſe are not leſs liable to Fallacies, than the plainer 
V ays of Argumentation; and for this! appeal to common Ob- 
ſervation, which has always found theſe artificial Methods 
of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and emangle the Mind, 
than to inſtru and inform the Underſtanding. And hence 
it is, that Men, even when they are baſlied and tilenced in 
this Scholaſtick Way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and ſo 
brought over to the conquering Side: They perhaps acknow— 
ledge their Adveriary to be the more ſkiltul Dilputant, but 
iclt neverthelets perſuaded ot the ruth on their Side; and go 
* Way, worſted as they are, with the ſame Opinion they 
brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 
of Argumentation carried Light and Conviction with it, and 
made Men lee where the Truth lay; and theretore Syllogiſm 
has been thought more proper for the attaining Vicory in 
Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Truth 
in fair Fnquiuies: and 1t it be certain, that Fallacy can be 
couched in Syllogiſm, as it cannot be denied, it muſt be 
{omething elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. 

I have 
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[ have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when al] 
the Uſe Which they have been wont to aſcribe to any thing is 
not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly aſide. 
But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, I tel! 
them,. that I am not tor taking away any Helps to the Un- 
derftancing, in the Attainment of Knowledge, And 1t Men 
ſkilled in, and ufed to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their 
Reaticn in the Diſcovery of 'J ruth, I think they ought to make 
Ute of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe Forms, than belongs ro them; and think that 
Men have no Uſe, or not ſo full a Uſe of their Reaſoning Fa- 
culty, without them. Some Eyes want Spectacles to {ce 
things clearly and diſtinctiy; but let not thale that uſe them 
therciore lay, nobody can fee clearly without them: "Thoſe 
who do ſo will be thought, in Favour of Art (which perhaps 
they are beholden to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcre- 
dit Nature. Reaſon, by its own Penetration, where it is 
ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker and clearer without 
Syllogtim. If Ule of thoſe Spectacles has ſo dimmed its Sight, 
that it cannot without them ſee Conſequences or Inconſequence: 
in Argumentation, am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt 
the uting of them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own 
Sight : but let him not thence conclude all in the Dark, who 
utc not juſt the fame Helps that he finds a need of. 

F. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I 

Helps title in think | may truly fay, it is of far leis, or no U/e 
Demonſtration, at all in Probabilities. For the Aſſent there be- 
lefs in Frebu- ing to be determined by the Preponderancy, at- 
biirty. ter a due Weighing of all the Proofs, with all 
Circumſtances on both Sides, nothing is ſo un- 

fit to aſüſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; which running; 
away with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical Argument, 
poriues that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight. of 
the 1 bing under Conſideration; and forcing it upon ſome 
remote Difhculty, holds it fat there, intangled, perhaps, and 
az it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogiims, without al- 
lowing it the Liberty, much lets affording it the Helps, requi- 
lite to ſhew on which Side, all Things conſidered, is the 
greater Probability. 
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5. 6. But let it help us, (as perhaps may be 
fait) in convincing Men of their Eirors and Serve; mt to 
Mittakes: (and yet I would fain ſee the Man ine our 
that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of K-owledge, 
Sylſogiſm) yet ſtul it fails our Reaſon in that but fence Wie 
Part, which, if not its higheſt Pet fection, is yet ““ 
certainly its hardeſt "Taſk, and that which we 
moſt need its Help in; and that is, Ae finding out of Pros 
and making new Diſcoveries, The Rules ot Sy/logiſn ſerve not 
to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate Ideas that may 
ſhew the Connection of remote ones, This Way of Rea- 
ſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marthal- 
ling and ranging the old ones we have already. The 47th 
Propoſition of the firſt Book of Euclid, is very true; but 
the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of 
common Logick. A Man knows fiſt, and then he is able 
to prove [yllogiſtically : So that Syl/ogiſm comes after Know- 
ledge, and then a Man has little or no Need of it. But it 
is chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas, that ſhew the Con- 
ne &ion of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is in- 
creaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. S/- 
lagiſin, at beſt, is but the Art of Fencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have, without making any Addition to it. And if 
a Man ſhould employ his Reaton all this Way, he will not 
do much otherwite than he, who having got ſome Iron out 
of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into 
Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to fence with, and 
bang one ancther. Had the King of Spain employed the 
Hands of his People, and his Sþani/bþ Tron ſo, he had brought 
to Light but little of that I'reaſute thai lay ſo lopg hid in 
the daik Entrails of America. And | am apt to think, that 
he who ſhould employ all the Force of his Reaſon only in 
brandiſhing of Sy/l2giſms, will dilcover very lutle of that Maſs 
of Knowledge which lies vet concealed in the ſecret Re- 


ceſſes of Nature jz and which, am apt to think, native fuſtick 


Reafon, (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a Way 
to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than 
any Scholaſlick Proceeding by the ftrict Rules of Mode and 
Figure. 

& 7. I doubt not, nevertheleſs, but there Other Helps 
are Ways to be found to affiſt our Reaton in Mond * 
this moſt uſetul Part; and this the judicious ſought. 
F.ooker encourages me to ſay, who in his E. 
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can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one 
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Pol. I. 1.4. 6. ſpeaks thus: V there might be added the right 
Helps of tru: Art and Learning, ( which Helps I muſt plainly con- 
feſs, this figs of the World carrying the Name of a learned Age, 
doth neither wuck knew, nor generally regard) there would undoubt- 
edly be almoſt as much Difference in Maturity of Judgment betwee!: 
Men therewith inured, and that which now Men are, as between 
Men that are nao and Innocents, I do not pretend to have 
tound or dice vered here any of thoſe right Helps of Art this 
great Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, that 
Syllogitm, ard the Logick row in Ule, which were as wel! 
known in his Days, can be none of thoſe he means, It 
is ſufficient for me, it by a Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething 
out of the Way, 1 am ſure as to me wholly new and un- 
borrowed, I ſhall have given an Occaſion to others to caſt 
about for new Dilcoverics, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts 
for thoſe right Helps of Art, which will ſcarce be found, I 
fear, by thole who ſervilely corfine themſelves to the Rules 
and DiQates of others. For beaten Trafls lead theſe Sort of 
Cattle (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts 
reach only to Imitation, non quo eundem eft, fed quo itur. But 
] can be bold to lay, that this Age 1s adorned with ſome 
Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largeneſs of Com- 
prehention, that it they would employ their Thoughts on this 
Subject, could open new and undiſcovered Ways to the Ad- 
vancement of * 


8. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 


Wt reaſon of Vyllogilm in general, ard the Uſe of it in 
aboit Particu- Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 
lars. edge, it is fit, before | leave this Subject, to 


tike Notice cf one manifeſt Miſtake in the 


Rules of Syllogiſm; dig. 'l hat no Syllogiſtical Reatoning 
* 
neral Propoſition | in it. As if we could not. reaſon, and have 
Knowledge about Particulars ; Whereas, in Truth, the Mat- 
ter nightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our Rea- 
ſoning and Knowledge is nothing but Particulars, Every 
Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge is only about the Ideas ex- 
iſting in his aon Mind, which are truly every one of 
them particaiar Exiſtences, and cur Knowledge and Rea— 
ſoning about other Things, is only as they correſpond with 
thoſe our particular /deas. So that the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the 
Whole and uimoſt of all cur Knowledge. Univerſality is 

but 
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but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are ſuch as more than one par- 
ticular Thing can correſpond with, and be tepreſented by, 
But the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
two Ideas, and conſequently our Knowledge, is equally clear 
and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe Ideas 
be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no, 
One Thing more ] crave leave to offer about Syllogiſm, be- 
tore J leave it, viz. May one not upon juſt Ground enquire 
whether the Form Svllogiſm now has, is that. which in Reaſon 
it ought to have ? For the Medius Terminus being to join the 
Extremes, 7. e. the intermediate Ideas by its Intervention, to 
ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the two in Queſ- 
tion, would not the Poſition of the Medius Terminus be 
more natural, and thew the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Extremes clearer and belter, if it were placed in the 
Middle between them; which might be eaſily done by 
tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Medius Terminus 
the Predicate of the Firſt, and the SubjeA of the Second, As 
thus, 


Omnis Flomo eft Animal, 
Omne Animal e wivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eft vi vent. 


O mne Corpus eft extenſum & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eft pura extenſto, 
Ergo Corpus non eſt pura extenſ19. 


I need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Syllogiſms, 
whoſe Concluſions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds for 
the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. : 

$. 9. Reaſon, though it penctiates into the Firſt, Reaſon 
Depths of the Sea and Faith, elevates our fails us for 
Thoughts as high as the Stats, and leads us Want of Heas, 
through the vaſt Spaces, and Jarge Rooms of this 
mighty Fabrick, yet it comes lar ſhort of the 
real Extent of even corporeal Being; and there are many In- 
ſtances wherein it foils us As, 

Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It nei- 
ther does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they do. Ard 
therefore wherever we have no Ideas, our Reaſcning tops, 
and we are at an End of our Reckoning: And i at any Time 

we 
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we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand tor any Ideas, it 
1s only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elle. 
§. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puz.- 

2dly, Becauſe Zled, and at a Loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurity, Con- 
of chſcure and fuſion or Imperfeftion of the Ideas it is embed 
imperfed about; and there we are involved in Ditficultiss 
Ideas. and Contradictions. Thus, not having aue 

perſe Idea of the leaſt Extenſion ot Matter, 
nor of Infinity, we are at a Loſs about the Divifibilny of 
Matter; but having perfect, clear, and diſtint Ideas, of Num- 
ber, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe ine xtricable Diffi— 
culties in Numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any Contta— 
dictions about them. Thus we having but imperfect [ders of 
the Operations of our Minds, and of the Beginning of Mo- 
tion or Thought, how the Mind produces either of them in 
us, and much imperfecter yet, of the Operation of G O D, 
run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 
Realon cannot well extricate itſelf out of. 

C 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a 

Thirdly, For Stand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, which 
Want of inter- could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree- 
mediate Ideas. ment or Diſagreement of any two other 1deas : 

And in this fome Men's Faculties far out-go 

others. Till Algebra, that great Inſtrument 
and Inftance of human Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with 
Amazement, looked on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of an- 
cient Mathematicians, ard could fcarce forbear to think 
the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be foinething more than 
human, 


\ 


$. 12, Pourthily, The Wind by proceeding i, pa 

falſe Principles, is often engaged in Abluidities 

Fourthly, Be- and Difficuliies, brought into Straits and Cen— 

cauſe of wrong traditions, without knowing how to tree ittelf: 

Principles. And in that Caſe, it is in vain to implore the 

Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover ihe 

Falſhood, and rcjeQ the Influence of theſe wrong Principles. 

Reaſon is ſo far trom clearing the Difficulties which the build- 

ing upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he wilt 

purſue it, it entangles him the moe, and engages him deeper 
in Perplexities. 
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$. 13. Fiſthly, As obſcure and imperſect [deas 
often involve our Reaſon, fo upon the fame Fifehly, 
Ground, do dubious Morde, and uncertain Signs, Becauſe of 
often in Diſcourſes and Arguings, when not doubtful 
warily attended to, puzzle Men's Reaſon, ald Terms, 
bring them to a Nenflus: But theſe two latter 
are our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. But yet the Con- 
iequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the Perplext- 
ties or Errors they fill Men's Minds with, are every whete ob- 
lervable. 

$. 14. Some of the Ideas that are inthe Mind, 
are ſo there, that they can be by themſelves im- Oun big heſt 
mediately compared one with another: And ein Degree of 
theſe the Mind is able to perceive, that they agree Knowledge, 
or diſagree, as clearly as that it has them, Thus “87, 
the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a Circle, is without Rea- 
leſs than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does the ſening. 
Idea of a Circle: And this therefore, as has been 
laid, I call intuitive Knowledge, which 1s certain, beyond all 
Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor can have any; this being 
the higheſt of all human Certainty. In this conſiſts the Evi- 
gence of all thoſe Maxims which nobody has any Doubt 
about, but every Man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) 
knows to be 1rue, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his Un- 
derſtanding. In the Diſcovery of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, 
there is no Uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no Need of Reaſoning, 
but they are known by a ſuperior, and higher Degree of F'vi- 
dence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at Things unknown, I am 
apt to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt 
Men made perfect ſhall have in a ſuture State, of Thouſands 
of Things, which now either wholly eſcape our Apprehen- 
ſions, or which our ſhort-ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint 
Glimpſe of, we, in the dark, grope alter, 

$. 15. But though we have here and there a 
little of this clear Light, {ome Sparks of bright The next is 
Knowledge; yet the greateſt Part of our ſdeas Demonſiration 
are ſuch, that we cannot difcern their Agreement H Reaſoning. 
or Ditagreement, by an immediate comparing 
them. And in all theſe we have Need of Reaſ;ning, and mutt 
by Diſcourſe and Infetence, wake our Diſcoveries. Now of 
theſe there are two Sorts, which I Brall take the Liberty to 


mention here again. 


Firſt, 
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Firſl, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, though it 
cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, yet 
may be examined by the Intervention ot other Ideas, which 
can be compared with them. In this Caſe, when the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate [Jea on both Sides, 
with thoſe which we would compare, is plainly diſcerned, 
there it amounts to Demonſtration, whereby Knowledge is 
produced, which, though it be certain, yet it is not fo caly, 
nor altogether ſo clear, as intuitive Knowledge ; becauſe in 
that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein there is no 
room for any the leaſt miſtake. or Doubt; the "Truth is teen 
all perfectly at once. In Demonſtiation, it 1s true, there is 
Intuition too, but not altogether at once; for there mult be 
a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the 
Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we compared it with 
before, when we compare it with the other; and whete 
there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Millake 
is the greater, For each Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas muſt be obſerved and ſcen in each Step of the whole 
'Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, and the 
Mind muſt be ſure, that no Part of what is neceſſary to make 
up the Demonſtration, is omitted or overlooked. This makes 
ſome Demonſtrations long and perplexed, and too hard tor 
thoſe who have no Strength of Parts diſtinaly to perceive, and 
exactly carry ſo many Particulars orderly in their Heads, And 
even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate Speculations, 
are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there is Need of 
more than one Review before they can arrive at Certainty. 
But vet where the Mind clearly retains the Intuition it had of the 
Agreement of any Idea with another, and that with a thi'd, 
and that with a fourth, Sc. there the Agreement of the fill: 
and the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Know= 
ledge, which may be called rational Knowledge, as the other 1s 
Intuitive, | | 

§. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe 

To ſupply the Agreement or Diſagreement can no othet- 
Narrewreſs of wiſe be judged of, but by the Intervention of 
this, aue bave others, which have not a certain Agreement 
TRE but with the Extremes, but an uſual or likely one : 
D And in theſe it is, that the Judgment is pro- 
Reaſoning. periy exerciſed, which is the acquieſcing of the 
Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 

them with ſuch probable Mediums, This, 

LLOUgHN 
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though it never amounts to Knowledge, no, not to that which 
is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate Ideas 
tie the Extremes fo firmly together, and the Probability is ſo 
clear and ſtrong, that Aﬀent as neceſſarily follows it, as Know- 
ledge does Demonſtration, Ihe great Excellency and Ule of 
the Judgment is to oblerve right, and take a true Kitimate of 
the Force and Weight of each Probability; and then caſting 
them up all right together, chuſe that Side which has the Over- 
balance. | | 

9. 17. Intuitive Knowledge is the Perception of Intuition, De- 
the certain Agreement or Dilagreement of two monſtration, 
Ideas, immediately compared together. Judgment, 

Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agree- 
ment or Dilagreement of any two Ideas, by the Intervention of 
one or more other Ideas. | | 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or diſ- 


agree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whole certain 


Agreement or Diſagreement with them it docs not perceive, but 
bath obſerved to be {1cquent and uſual, 

$. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition 
from another, or making Inferences in Words, Conſequences 
he a great Part of Reaſon, and that which it Y Words, and 
is uſually employed about; yet the principal Act Conjequences 
of Ratiocination, is the finding the Agreement of Ideas. 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas one with another, 
by the Intervention of a hid. As a Man, by a Yard, finds 
two Houles to be of the fame Length, which could not be 
brought together to meaſure their Equality by juxta-poſttion. 
Words have their Conſequences, as the Signs ot ſuch Ideas 
And Things agree or diſagree, as really they are; but we ob- 
lerve it only by our Ideas. 

5. 19. Before we quit this SubjeR, it may be 
worth our while a little to reflect on four Sorts Four Sorts of 
of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings with Arguments. 
others do ordinarily make ule of, to prevail on Fn jt, Fi Ve- 
their Aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, as to Fecundiam. 
ſilepce their Oppoſition, 

Firſt, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe 
Parts, Learning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has 
gained a Name, and ſettledetheir Reputation in the common 
Iſteem with ſome Kind of Authority, When Men are eita- 
blithed in any Kind of Dignity, it is thought a Breach of 

Var. H. * Modeſty 
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Modeſty for others to derogate any Way from it, and queſtion 
the Authority of Men who are in Poſſeſſion of it. This is 
apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when 
a Man does rot readily yield to the Determination of approved 
Authors, which is wont to be received with ReſpeQ@ and Sub- 
miſhon by others; and it is looked upon as Inſolence for a 
Man to let up and adhere to his own Opinion, againſt the cur- 
ren: Stream of Antiquity, or to put it in the Balance againſt 
that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe approved Writer. 
Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he 
ought thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it im- 
pudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againit them. This I 
think may be called Argumentum ad Verecundiam. 
$. 20. Secondly, Another Way that Men or- 
Secondly, Ad dinarily uſe_to drive others, and force them to 
ignorantiam. ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion 
in Debate, 1s to require the Adverſary to admit 
what they aliedge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And this I 
call Ar gumentum ad Ignorantiam. 
$. 21. Thirdly, A third Way is to preſs a Man 
Fourthly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his own Prin- 
Hominem. ciples or Conceſſions. This is already known un- 
der the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. 
$. 22. Fourihly, The fourth is the uſing of 
Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 
Judicium. Knowledge or Probability. This I call Argu- 
mentum ad Judicium. This alone of all the 
four brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in our 
Way to Knowledge, For, 1. It argues not another Man's 
Opinion to be 11ght, becauſe I, out of Reſpea, or any other 
Conſideration but that of Convifion, will not contradict him. 
2 It proves not another Man to be in the right Way, nor that 
] ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe | know not a better. 
3. Ner does it follow, that another Man is in the right Way, 
becauſe he has ſhewn me that l am in the Wrong. I may be 
modce{t, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's Perſuaſion ; 1 
may be ignorant, and not able to produce a better; I may 
be in an Error, and another may thew me that I am ſo. This 
may diſpoſe me perhaps fer the Reception of Truth, but helps 
me not to it ; that muſt come from Proofs and Arguments ; 
and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things themſelves, and 
not from my Shamefacedieis, Ignorance, or Error. 


\ 
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y. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſon, | 
we may be able to make ſome Gueſs at the Above, ca- 
DiſtinQion of Things, into thoſe that are ac- trary, and gc- 
cording to, above, and contrary to Reaſon, cording ty ze 
1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, Jon. 
whoſe Truths we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe 
Ideas we have from Senſation and Reflefiion ; and by natural 
Deduction find to be true or probable. 2. Above Reaſon are 
ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by. 
Reafon derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are 
{uch Propofitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to 
our clear and diſtin /deas. Thus the Exiſtence of one GOD 
is according to Reaſon; the Exiſtence of more than one 
GOD, contrary to Reaſon; the Reſurrection of the Dead 
above Reaſon. Farther, as above Reaſon may be taken in a 
double Senſe, viz. either as ſignifying above Probability, or 
above Certainty; fo in that large Senſe alſo contrary 10 Reaſon, 
1s, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 
$. 24. There is another Uſe of the Word 
Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to Faith; which, Reaſon and 
though it be in itſelf a very improper Way of Faith nit ab- 
ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has fo authorized Paſite. 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppoſe or 
hope to remedy it; only I think it may not be amiſs to take 
Notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, Faith 18 
nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind; which, if it be te- 
gulated as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any "Thing, bur 
upon good Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 
believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, may be in 
Love with his own Fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to 
keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this 
to the beſt of his Power, . however he ſometimes lights on 
Truth, is in the right but by Chance: and I know not whe- 
ther the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregula- 
rity of his Proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he mull 
be accountable for whatever Miſtakes he runs into; whereas, 
he that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties GO] has 
given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover Truth by thote 
Helps and Abilities he has, may have this SatisfaQion. in do- 
ing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould 
miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it: For he go- 
A 2 verns 
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verr his Aﬀent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any 
Cale or Matter whatſoever believes or diſbelieves according as 
Reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſles 
againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which were 
given him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow the clearer 
Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon and Faith 


arc by ſome Men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them in the fol- 
lowing Chapter, 


OOO oo op bo ooooo oo ooo 
H X. I. 


Of Fuith aud Reaſon, and their diſtin Provinces. 


Neceſſary to 


know their 


i. TT has been above ſhewn, 1. That we 
1 are of Neceſſity ignorant, and want 
Knowledge of all Sorts, where we 
Boundaries. Want Ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want 
rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 
3. That we want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as 
we want clear and determined ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we want 
Probability to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we have neither 
Knowledge ol our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to bot- 
tom our Reaſon upon, 

From theſe "Things thus premiſed, I think we may come to 
lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon : 
the Want whereof may poſſibly have been the Cauſe, if not 
of great Diſordets, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and perhaps 
Miſtakes in the World: For till it be reſolved how far we are 
to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall in 


vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Matters 
of Religion. 


Faith and F. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will 
Reaſon what, help them, make ule of it gladly; and where 
as contradi- itt fails them, they cry out, It i Matter of Faith, 


flinguiſhed. and above Reaſon, And | do not fee how they 


can argue with any one, or ever convince a 
Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting 
down firia Boundanes between Faith and Reaſon, which ought 
to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where 14110 
has any thing to do. 
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Reaſen therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed tO Faith, | take 
to be the Diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of fuck Pro- 
poſitions or "I ruths, which the Mind aftives at by DeduRion 
made {16m ſuch Ideas, which it bas got by the Ute of its natural 
Facul:ics, viz. by Senſation or RefleQion, 

Faith, on the other Side, is the Aﬀent to any Propoſition, 
not thus made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, but upon the 
Credit of the Propoter, as coming from E O D, in ſome Ex- 
traordinaty Way of Communication. "Tins Way of diſcover- 
ing Truths to Men, we call Revelation. 

$. 3. Firfl, then, | ſay, that no Man inſpired 
by GOD, can by any Revelation communicate to Mi neqw fimple 
others any new ſimple Ideas Which they had nut Idea can he 
before from Seniation or Reflection, For what- conveyed by 
loever Impreſſions he himſelf may have from #r4ditional Re- 
the immediate Hand of G OD, this Revelation, Pe/at1on. 
if it be of new ſimple /deas, cannot be convey- 
ed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs; becauſe 
Words, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe no other 
Ideas but of their natural Sounds ; and it is by the Cuſtom of 
uſing them for Signs, that they excite and revive in our Minds 
latent Ideas » but yet only ſuch Ideas as were there before. 
For Words ſeen or heard recall to our Thoughts thoſe [deas 
only, which to us they have been wont to be Signs of; but 
cannot introduce any perfealy new, and formerly unknown 
ſimple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other Signs, which can- 
not ſignify to us Things of which we have before never had any 
Idea at all. 

Thus whatever 'Things were diſcovered to St. Paul when he 
was wrapped up into the Third Heaven, whatever new Ideas 
his Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 
others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things 
as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear feard, nor hath it entered into the 
Heart of Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing G O D ſhould diſ- 
cover to any one, ſupernatutally, a Species of Creatures in- 
habiting, for Example Jupiter, or Saturn, (for that it is 
_ Poſſible there may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had 
ſix Senlcs ; and imprint on his Mind the Ideas, conveyed to 
theirs by that ſixth Senle, he could no more, by Words, pro- 
duce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, imprinied by 
that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 
other four Senics perfect, had always totally wanted the 919 
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ef Seeing. For our ſimple Ideas then, which are the Founda- 
tion and ſole Matter ot all our Notions and Knowledge, we 
muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural Fa- 
culties, and can by no Means receive them, or any of them, 
from traditional Revelation; | ſay, traditional Revelation, in Di- 
ſtin ion to original Revelation. By the one, | mean that 
firft Imprefſion which is made unmedciately by G O D, on 
the * ind of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any Bounds; 
and by the other, thoſe Imprefiions delivered over to others 
in Words, and the ordinary Ways of conveying our Concepti- 
ons one to another, | 

g. 4. Second'y, | ſay, that the ſame Truths may 
Traditional be dijcgvered, and conveyed down from Revelation, 
Revelation which are diſcoverable i us by Reaſen, and by 
may meu, thole Ideas we naturally may have. SoG OD 
knew Propoſi- might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth of 


bs Rk any Propoſition in Euclid ; as well as Men, by 


„ the natural Uſe of their Faculties, come to 
the ſame Cer- make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 
tainty that of this Kind, there is little Need or Uſe of Re- 


Reaſen goth, velation, G OD having turniſhed us with na- 
tural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Know- 

ledge of them. For whatſoever Jruth we come to the clear 
Diſcovery ot, tiom the Knowledge and Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which 
are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation: For the Know- 
ledge we have that this Revelation came at fuit from GOD, 
can never be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
and dittinct Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement ot 
our own Ideas. v. g. It it were revealed ſome Ages ſince, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two right 
ones, might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the 
Credii of the Tradition, that it was revealed: But that would 
never amount to jo great 2 Certain'y as the Knowledge ot it, 
upon the Comparing and Meaſuring my own Ideas of two 
right Angles, and the three Angles of a Triangle. The like 
holds in Matter of Fad, knowable by our Senſes; v. g. the 
Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed to us by Writings, which 
had their Original from Revelation; and yet no body, I think, 
will ſay, he has as certain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, 
as Noah that ſaw it ; or that he himſelf would have had, had he 
then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſu— 
rance than that of bis Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppoſ- 
ed 
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ed writ by Moſes inſpired ; but he has not ſo great an Aſſurance 
that Moſes writ that Book, as if he had leen Moſes write it. 
So that the Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs il] than 
the Aſſurance of his Senſes. 

$. 5. In Propoſitions then whoſe Certainty is 
built upon the clear Perception of the Agreement Rewelation 
or Diſagreement of our Ideas, attained either by canmr be ad- 
immediate Intuition, as in ſelt-evident Propoſiti- mitted againſt 
ons, or by evident DeduQions of Reaſon in De- „e clear FEwi- 
monſtrations, we need not the Aſhſlance of Re- cence of Rea- 
velation, as neceſſary to gain our Aſſeut, and in- 928 
troduce them into our Minds; becauſe the natu- 
rai Ways of Knowledge could ſetile ihem there, or had done it 
already, which is the greateſt Aſſurance we can poſſibly have of 
any Thing, unleſs where G O D immediately reveals it to us; 
and there too our Allurance can be no greater than our Know- 
ledge is, that it is a Revelation from G O D. But yet nothing 
I think can, under that Ti:l-, ſhake or over-rule plain Krow- 
ledge, or rationally prevail with any Man to admit it for true, in 
a direct Contradiction to the clear Evidence of his own Under- 
ſtanding : For ſince no Evidence of our Faculties, by which we 
receive ſuch Revelation, can exceed, if equal, the Cettain— 
ty of our intuitive Knowledge, we can never receive for 
a Truth any thing that is directly contrary to our clear and diſ- 
tinct Knowledge, v. g. the Ideas of our Body and one Place, do 
ſo clearly agree, and the Mind has ſo evident a Perception of 
their Agreement, that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that 
aſhrms the ſame Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, how- 
ever it ſhould pretend to the Authority of a divine Revelation : 
ſince the Evidence, Fir/t, That we deceive not ourlelves in 
aſcribing it to GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right ; 
can never be lo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive 
Knowledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body 
tobe in two Places at once. And theretore no Propoſition can be 
received for divine Revelation, or obtain the Ailent due to all 
ſuch, if it be contradiftory to cur clear intuitive Knowledge. 
Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and Founda- 
tions of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aſſent whatloever : 
And there would be left no Difference between Truth and 
Falſhood, no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the 
World, if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take Place before ſelf- 
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evident; and what we certainly know, give Way to what we 
may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therelore contrary 
to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of 
any of our Ideas, it will be in vain to urge thein as Matters of 
Faith, "They cannot move our Aflent, under that or any other 
Title whatſoever : For /aith can never convince us of any 
Thing, that contradicts our Knowledge; becauſe, though 
Faith be founded on the 'T'eftimony of G O D, (who cannot lie) 
1eveaing any Propoſition to us; yet we cannot have an Aſſu- 
rance of the "ruth of its being a divine Revelation, greater 
than our own Knowledge: ſince the whole Strength of the Cer- 
tainty depends upon our Knowledge, that G D revealcd it ; ; 
which in this Cale, where the Propotition tuppoſed to be re- 
veaied contradicts our 3 or Keaton, will always have 
this Objection hanging to it (viz.) that we cannot tell how to 
conceive that to come from G O D, the bountitul Author of 
our Being, which it received for true, muſt overturn all the 
Principles and Foundations of Knowledge he has given us; 
render all our Faculties uſeleis ; wholly deſtroy the moſt excel- 
lent Part of his Workmanſhip, our Underſtanding; and put a 
Man in a Condition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs Con- 
duct, than the Beaſt that periſheth. For it the Mind of Man 
can never have a clcarer- (and perhaps not ſo clear) Evidence of 
any thing to be a divine Revelation, as it has of the Principles 
of its own Reaſon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear 
Evidence of its Reaſon, to give place to a Propoſition, whoſe 
Revelation has not a greater Evidence than thole Principles 
have, 


6 6. Thus far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, 


Traditional and ought to hearken to it; even in immediate 
Revelation and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed 
much leſs. to be made to himſelf: But to all thoſe who 


pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are 

required to pay Obedience, and to receive the T1uths revealed 
to others, which by the "Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal 
more to do, and is that only which can induce us tio recelve 
them. For Matter of Faith being only divine Revelation, 
and nothing elie: Faith, as we uſe the Word, (called com- 
monly divine Faith) has to do with no Propoſitions, but 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So that I 
do not ſce how thole, who make Revelation alone the ſole 
Object 
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Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, ad | 
not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſucn a Propoſition, to | 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiratiog; 
unleſs it be revealed, that that Propoſition, or all in that Book, 
was communicated by Divine Inipiration. Without fuch a 
Revelation, the believing or not behieving that P:opolition, or 
Book, to be of Divine Authority, can never be Matter of \ 
Faith, but Matter of Reaſon; and ſuch, as | muſt come to an 
Aſſent to, only by the Ule of my Kealon, which can never re- 
quire or enable me to believe that which is contrary to it'elf; 
It being impoſſible tor Reaſon ever to procure any Alltent io | 
that, which to itlelt appears unrealonable. | 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from 
our Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge J have above- 
mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Revelation, though 
it may in conienting with it confirm its Dictaies, vei cannot 
in ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees : Nor can we be ali ged, 
where we have the clear and evident Sentence of Reajo1, to quit it, 
for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it 1s Miller of 
Faith ; which can have no Authority againſt the plain and clear 
Dictates of Kea/om. l 

$. 7. But, Thirdly, there being many Things, 
wherein we have very imperted Notions, or 
none at all; and other Things, of whole paſt, 1 
preſent, or future Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe 1 
of our Faculties, we can have no Knowledge at all: theſe, as 
being beyond the Diſcovery of cur natural Faculties, and above 
Reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper Matter of Faith. Thus, 

that Part of the Angels rebelled againſt GOD, and thereby loſt {ll 

their firſt happy State; and that tne Dead tall rife, and hve Fi 
again: Theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſcover; of 1 
Reaſon, are purely Matters of Faith; with which Reafon has, 
direAly, nothing to do. 

$. 8. But ſince GOD, in giving us the 
Light of Reaſon, bas not therefore tied up his Or not contra- 
own Hands from affording us, When he thinks y Reaſon, 
fit, the Light of Revelation in any of thoſe F revealed, 
Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able e Matter of 
to give a probable Determination ; Revelation, Faith, 
where God has been pleaſed to give it, % carry it againſt 
the probable Conjeflures of Reaſon, becaule the Mind, not be- 


ing 
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ing certain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know, 
but only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, is bound 
to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which, it is ſatisfied, | 
comes from one that cannot err, and will not deceive. But 
yet it ſtill belongs to Reaſon, to judge of the 'Truth of its being 
a Revelation, and of the Signification of the Words wherein it 
is delivered, Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought Revelation, 
which 15 contrary to the plain Principles of Reaſon, and the 
evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, there Reaſon mult be hearkened to, as to a Matter with- 
in its Province. Since a Man can never have fo certain 2 
Knowledge, that a Propoſition, which contradicts the clear 
Principles and Evidence of his own Knowledge, was divinely 
revealed, or that he underſtands the Words rightly, wherein it 
is delivered, as he has, that the Contrary is true; and ſo is bound 
to conſider and judge of it as a Matter of Reaſon, and not 
ſwallow it without Examination, as a Matter of Faith, 

g. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is reveal- 


Revelation, ed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural 
in Matters Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is 
where Reaſon purely Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. 

cannot judge Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereot the Mind, 


or but proba- by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can come 
bly ought to 


to determine and judge, from naturally acquir- 
pn ed Ideas, are Matter of Reaſon ; with this Dif- : 
ference (till, that in thoſe concerning which it 
has but an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill admit a Pot- 
ſibility of the contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the 
certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and overturning the 
Principles of all Reaſon ; in ſuch probable Propoſitions, I ſay, 
an evident Revelation ought to determine our Allent even 
againſt Probability, For where the Principles of Reaſon have 
not evinced a Propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, there 
clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground 
of Aﬀent, may determine; and ſo it may be Matter of Faith, 
and be alto above Reaſon ; becauſe Reaſon, in that particular 
Matter, being able to reach no higher than Probability, Faith 
gave the Determination where Reaſon came ſhort; and Revela- 
tion diſcovered on which Side the Truth lay. 


to. 
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$- 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith ,, 1 
reaches, and that without any Violence or Hin- ere Reaſon 
drance to Reaſon; which is not injured, or can afford cer- 
diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by new ain Kun 
Dilcoveries of 'I'ruth, coming from the eternal „edge, that is 
Fountain of all Knowledge, Whatever God to /e bearken- 
hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt can 4. 
be made of it, This is the proper Object of 
Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation or no, Realon 
muſt judge; which can never permit the Mind to reject a 
greater Evidence to embrace what is lets evident, nor allow it to 
entcrtain Probability in Oppoſition to Knowledge and Certainty. 
There can be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is ct 
divine Original, in the Words we receive it, and in the Sente 
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we underſtand it, fo clear, and fo certain, as that of the Prin- 


ciples of Reaſon: And therefore, nothing that is contrary t3, 
and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident Difates of Reafon, 
has a right to be urged or aſſented to, as a Matter of Faith, 
wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſoever is divine Re- 
velation, ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Prejudices and 
Intereſts, and hath a Right to be received wich full Aſſent: 
Such a Submiſſion as this of our Reaſon to Faith, takes not 
away the Land-marks of Knowledge. This ſhades not the 
Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, 
for which they are given us. : 
$. II. If the Provinces of Faith and Rea- 
fon are not kept di ſtinci by theſe Boundaries, there If the Boun- 
will, in Matters of Religion, be no Room for aries be not 
Reaſon at all; and thoſe extravagant Opini- % between 
ons and Ceremonies, that are to be found in. Faith and Rea- 
the ſeveral Religions of the World, will not Jon, E ro 
deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying up Kal, or Er. 
ot Faith in Oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, *. 
I think, in a pl Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſur: 3 
dities that fill almoſt all the Religions which ca. 
poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men having 
been principled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult 
Reaſon in the Things of Religion, however apparently con— 
tradictory to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all 
their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancie:, and natural 
Superſtition ; and have been, by them, led into fo ſtrange 
Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a con- 
ſiderate Man cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and 
judge 
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judge them fo far from being acceptable to the great and wite 
GOD, thai he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and of- 
fenſive to a fſcber good Man. So that, in efteQ, Religion, 
which mould moſt diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, and ought moſt 
peculiarly to elevate us, as 1a ional Creatures, above Brutes, 
is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational, and more 
ſenſeie!s than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile «ft : J 
believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a good Man, paſs for a 
Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a very ill Rule for Men to 
chooſe their Opinions or Religion by. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of Enthufiaſm. 


4. 1. F that would ſeriouſly ſet upon 
Love of Truth H the Search of Truth, ought in the 
neceſſary, firſt Place to prepare his Mind with 
| . a Love of it: For he that loves it not, will 
not take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned when 
he miſſes it. There is no body in the Commonwealth of 
Learning, who does not profels himſelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a rational Creature that would not take it 
amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of, And yet for all this, one 
way truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for 'Truth's 
Sake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves that the 
are lo. How a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, 
is worth Enquiry; And | think there is this one unerring 
Mark of it, viz. The not entertaining any Propoſition with 
greater Aflurance, than the Proots it is built upon will warrant. 
Whoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aſſent, it is plain, re- 
ceives not Truth in the love of it, loves not T1uth for 
I'ruth's Sake, but for ſome other bye End. For the Evidence 
that any Propoſition is true, (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) 
lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees 
ot Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
n is plain all that Surpluſage of Aſlurance is owing to 
tome cther AfﬀeQion, and not to the Love of Truth: It be- 
ing as impoſſible, that the Love of Truth ſhould rey By 
em 
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Aſſent above the Evidence, there is to me, that it is true, as 
that the Love of Truth ſhould make me allent to any Propoſi- 


tion, for the Sake of that Evidence which it has not, that it 


is true; which is, in EfteQ, to love it as a Truth, becaule it 
is poſſible or probable that it may not be true. In any Truth 
that gets not Poſſeſſion of our Minds by the irreſiſtible Light of 
Self-evidence, or by the Force of Demonſtration, the Argu- 
ments that gain it Aſſent, are the Vouchers and Gage of its 


Probability to us; and we can receive it for no other than ſuch 


as they deliver it to our Underſtandings. Whatſoever Credit or 
Authority we give to any Propoſition more than it receives 
from the Principles and Proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing 
to our Inclinations that Way, and is ſo far a Derogation from 
the Love of Truth, as ſuch : Which, as it can receive no Evi- 
dence from our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no 
Tincture from them. 

5, 2. The aſſuming an Authority of diQat- 
ing to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe A Forward- 
to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant meſs te difdate, 
of this Biaſs and Corruption of our Judgments: Iren whence. 
For how almoit can it be otherwile, but that 
he ſhould be ready to impole on others Belief, who has already 
impoſed on his own ? Who can reaſonably expect Arguments 
and Conviction from him, in dealing with others, whoſe Un- 
derſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his Dealing with him- 
ſelf? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, tyrannizes over 
his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative that belongs to Truth 
alone, which is to command Aſſent by only its own Authority, 
7. e. by and in Proportion to that Evidence Which it carries with 
It. 

$. 3. Upon this Occaſion I ſhall take the 
Liberty to conſider a third Ground of Aſſent, Force of En- 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- #thufrz/m. 
rity, and is as confidently relied on as either 
'Faith or Reaſon ; I mean Enthuftaſm. Wich, laying by Rea- 
fon, would ſet up Revelation without it. Whereby in Effect 
it takes away both Realon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in 
the room of it the ungrounded Fancics of a Man's own Brain, 
and aſſumes them for a Foundation both of Opinion and Con- 
duct. 

$- 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby 
the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain ot 
all Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that 


Reaſon and 


Revelation. 
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Portion of 'Truth which he has laid within the Reach of their 


natural Faculties. Revelation is natural Reaſon enlarged by 
a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by GOD immediately, 
which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſtimony and 
Proofs it gives, that they come from GOD. So that he that 
takes away Reaſon, to make Way for Revelation, puts out the 
Light of both, and does much the ſame, as if he would per- 
ſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the better to receive the re- 
mote Light of an inviſibſe Star by a Teleſcope, 
$. 5. Immediate Revelation being a much 
Riſe of Enthu- eaſier Way for Men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, 
fraſm. and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious 
and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ſtrit Rea- 
ſoning, it is no Wonder that ſome have been very apt to pre- 
tend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are 
under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their AQtions and 
Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them which they cannot ac- 
count for by the ordinary Methods of Knowledge and Princi- 
ples of Reaſon. Hence we ſee, that in all Ages, Men, in 
whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Con- 
ceit of themſelves has raiſed-them into an Opinion of a greater 
Familiarity with GOD, and a nearer Admittance to his Favour, 
than is afforded to others, have often flattered themſelves with 
a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe with the Deity, and 
frequent Communications from the Divine Spirit. GOD I own, 
cannot be denied to be able to enlighten the Underftanding by a 
Ray darted into the Mind immediately from the Fountain of 
Light. This they underſtand he has promiſed to do, and who 
then has fo good a Title to expect it, as thoſe who are his pe- 
culiar People, choſen by him, and depending on him? 
F. 6. Their Minds being thus prepared, 
Enthufiaſm. whatever groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle 
| itſelf ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Ilumi- 
nation from the Spirit of GOD, and preſently of divine Autho- 
rity: And whatſoever odd Action they find in themſelves a ſtrong 
Inclination to do, that Impulſe is concluded to be a Call or Di- 
red ion from Heaven, and muſt be obeyed; it is a Commiſſion 
from above, and they cannot err in executing it. 

F 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, 
though founded neither on Reaſon nor divine Revelation, 
but riſing from the Conceits of a warmed or over-weening 

Brain, 
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Brain, works yet, where it once gets Footing, more powerfully 
on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either ot thoſe 
two, or both together: Men being moſt forwardly obedient to 
the Impulſes they receive from themſelves; and the whole Man 
is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole Man is carried 
by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a new Principle, 
carries all eaſily with it, when got above common Senſe, and 
freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and Check of RefleQion, 
it is heightened into a divine Authority, in Concurrence with 
our own "Temper and Inclination. 

$. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra- . 
vagant Actions Enthuſiaſm has run Men into, Enthuſiaſm 
were enough to warn them againſt this wrong miſtaken for 
Principle, ſo apt to miſguide them both in their Seeing and 
Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſome- Feeling. 
thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to 
be inſpired, and be above common and natural Ways of 
Knowledge, ſo flatters many Men's Lazineſs, Ignorance and 
Vanity, that when once they are got into this Way of imme- 
diate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, and of Cer- 
tainty without Proof, and without Examination, *tis a hard 
Matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them : 
They are above it: They ſee the Light infuſed into their 
Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken, 'tis clear and viſible 
there like the Light of bright Sun-ſhine : ſhews itſelf, and 
needs no other Proof, but its own Evidence ; they feel the 
Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the 
Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. 'Thus they 
ſupport themſelves, and are ſure Reaſon hath nothing to do 
with what they ſee and feel in themſelves; what they have a 
ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no Proba- 
tion. Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to 
have it proved to him, that the Light ſhines, and that he ſees 
it? It is its own Proof, and can have no other. When the 
Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Darkneſs. We 
ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at Noon, and need not the 
Twilight of Reaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from Heaven 
is ſtrong, clear, and pure ; carries its own Demonſtration with 
it; and we may as rationally take a glow-worm to aſſiſt us to 
diſcover the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial Ray by our dim 
Candle, Reaſon. 

$. 9. This is the Way of talking of theſe Men: They are 
ſure, becauſe they are ſure ; and their Perſuaſions are right, 


only 
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only becauſe they are ſtrong in em. For, when what they 
ſay 1s ſtripped of the Metaphor of Seeing and Feeling, this 1s 
all it amounts to; and yet theſe Similies ſo impoſe on them, that 
they terve them, for Certainty in themſelves; and Demonſtra- 
tion to others. | 


$. 10, But to examine a little ioberly this in- 

Enthnfcalm ternal Light, and this Feeling on Which they 
how to b: diſ= build ſo much. "Theſe Men have, they lay, clear 
covered. Light, and they fee : They have an awakened 
Senſe, and they feel: This cannot, they are 

ſure, be diſputed them, For when a Man ſays he ſees or 
he feels, no body can deny it him that he does ſo. But 
here let me aſk : I his ſeeing, is it the Perception of the Truth 
of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from 
Geode? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or 
Fancy io do ſomething, or of the Spirit of God moving that 
Inclination ? Theſe are two very different Perceptions, and 
mult be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon 
ourſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a Propolition, and 
yet not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God, 
I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition in Euclid, without 
its being, or my perceiving it to be, a Revelation: Nay, I 
may perceivel came not by this Knowledge in a natural Way, 
and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is 
a Revelation from God: becauſe there be Spirits, which, with- 
out being divinely commiſſioned, may excite thoſe Ideas in me, 
and lay them in fuch order before my Mind, that I may per- 
ceive their Connection. So that the Knowledge of any Propo- 
ſition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per- 
ception that it is from God. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſuaſion 
that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or fo much as 
true- But however it be called Light and Seeing, I ſuppoſe, it 
is at moſt but Belief and Aſſurance : and the Propoſition taken 
for a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but 
take to be true, For where a Propoſition 1s known to be 
true, Revelation is needleſs: And it is hard to conceive how 
there can be a Revelation, to any one, of what he knows al- 
ready. If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are per- 
ſuaded, but do not know to be true, whatever they may 
call it, it is not- Seeing, but Believing. For theſe are two 
Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind wholly diſtinét, 
ſo that one is not the other. What |] ſee, I know to be fo 


by the Evidence of the Thing itſelf ; what I believe, I take 
to 
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to be ſo upon the Teſtimony of another: but this Teſtimony 
I muſt know to be given, or elſe what ground have I of Be- 
lieving f I muſt ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, or 
elſe I ſee nothing. The Queſtion then here is, How do I know 
that God is the Revealer of this to me; that this Impreſſion is 
made upon my Mind by his Holy Spirit, and that therefore I 
ought to obey? It I know not this, how great ſoever the Aſ- 
lurance is, that I am poſſeſſed with, it is groundleſs; whatever 
Light I pretend to, it is but Enthyfraſm, For whether the 
Propoſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in itſelf evidently true, 
or viſibly probable, or by the natural Ways of Knowledge un- 
certain, the Propolition that muſt be well grounded and mani- 
teſted to be true, is this, that God is the Revealer of it, and 
that what I take to be Revelation, is certainly put into my 
Mind by him, and is not an Illuſion, dropped in by ſome other 
Spirit, or raiſed by my own Fancy. For it I miſtake not, theſe 
Men receive it for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it. 
Does it not then ſtand them upon, to examine on what Grounds 
they preſume it to be a Revelation from God? Or elle all their 
Confidence is mere Preſumption; and this Light they are ſo 
dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus, that leads them 
continually round in this Circle; 7t is a Revelation, becauſe they 
firmly believe it; and they believe it, becauſe it is a Revelation. 
$. 11. In all that is of divine Revelation, 
there is need of no other Proof, but that it is Fnthufaſm 
an Inſpiration from God: For he can neither fails of Evi- 
deceive nor be deceived. But how ſhall it be ence, that the 
known that any Propoſition in our Minds, is 2% is 
from Cod. 


a Truth infuſed by God; a Truth that is re- 
vealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and therefore 


we ought to believe? Heie it 15 that Enthuſiaſm fails of the 
Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a 
Light whereby they ſay, they are enlightened, and brought 
into the Knowledge of this or that Truth. But if they know 
it to be a Truth, they muſt know it to be fo either by its 
own Self. evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational 
Proofs that make it out to be jo. If they fee and know 
it to be a Truth either of thele two Ways, they in vain 
ſuppoſe it to he a Revelation. For they know it to be true 
by the ſame Way that any other Man naturally may know 
that it is ſo, without the Help of Revelation, For thus all 
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the Truths, of what Kind ſoever, that Men uninſpired are 
enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are eſtabliſhed 
there. If they ſay, they know it to be true, becauſe it is a 
Revelation from God, the Reaſon is good : But then it will be 
demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation from God. If 
they lay by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines bright in 
their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt ; I beſeech them to conſider, 
whether this be any more than what we have taken Notice of 
already, viz. that it is a Revelation, becauſe they ſtrongly be- 
lieve it to be true. For all the Light they ſpeak of, is but a 
ſtrong, though ungrounded Perſuaſion of their own Minds, 
that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds from Proofs, that it 
is a Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for then it is 
not received as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary Grounds that 
other Truths are received: And if they believe it tobe true, 
becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no other Reaſon for its be- 
ing 2 Revelation, but becauſe they are fully perſuaded, without 
any other Reaſon that it is true, they believe it to be a Revela- 
tion, only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be a Revelation; 
which is very unſafe Ground to proceed on, either in our 
Tenets or Actions: And what readier way can there be to run 
ourſelves into the moſt extravagant Errors and Miſcarriages, 
than thus to ſet up Fancy for our ſupreme and ſole Guide, and 
to believe any Propoſition to be true, any Adion to be right, 
only becauſe we believe it to be ſo? The Strength of our Per- 
ſuaſions is no Evidence at all of their own ReQitude: Crooked 
Things may be as ſtiff and unflexible as trait ; and Men may 
be as poſitive and peremptory in Error as in Truth. How 
come elſe the untraQable Zealots in different and oppoſite Par- 
ties? For if the Light, which every one thinks he has in his 
Mind, which in this Caſe is nothing but the Strength of his 
own Pei ſuaſion, be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary 
Opinions may have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations; and God 
will be not only the Father of Lights but of oppoſite and con- 
tradiQory Lights, leading Men contrary Ways; and contradic- 
tory Propoſitions will be divine Truths, if an ungrounded 
Strength of Aſſurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition is 2 
divine Revelation. 
mr of F. 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firm» 
Perſuaſion, no neſs of Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of Be- 
Proof that any lieving, and Confidence of being in the Right 
Propoſition is is made an Argument of Truth. St. Paul him- 
from God. ſelf believed he did well, and that he had a Call 
to 
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to it when he perſecuted the Chiiſtians, whom he confidently 
thought in the Wrong : But yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miſtaken, Good Men are Men {till; liable to Miſſakes, 
and are ſometimes warmly engaged in Errors, which they take 
for divine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the cleareſt 
Light. 

$. 13. Light, true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be nothing elſe but the Evidence of the Light in he 
Truth of any Propoſition; and if it be not Mind, what. 
a ſelſ- evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, 
or can have, is from the Clearneſs and Validity 
of thole Proofs upon which it is received. To talk of an 
other Light in the - Underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the 
Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and by our 
own Conlent, to give butſelves up to Deluſion, to believe a 
Lye: For, if Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light which muſt 
guide us, | aſk, how ſhall aay one diſtinguiſh between the De- 
fuſions of Satan, and the Inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt ? He 
can transform himſelf into an Angel of Light. And they who 
are led by this Son of the Morning, are as fully ſatizfied of the 
Illumination, 7. c. are as ſtrongly perſuaded, that they are en- 
lightened by the Spirit of God, as any one who is ſo: They 
acquieice and rejoice in it, are acted by it; and nobody can be 
more ſure, nor more in the Right, (if their own firong Belief 
may be Judge) than they, 

$. 14. He therefore that will not give him- 
ſelt up to all the Extravagancies of Deluſion Revelation 


and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light muſi be judged 


within to the Lrial. God, when he makes the / Y Reaſon. 
Prophet does not unmake the Man: He leaves 
all his Faculties in their natural State, to enable him to 
judge ot his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
or no. When he illuminates the Mind with ſupernatural 
Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. It he 
would have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propoſition, be 
either evidences that Truth by the uſual Methods of natural 
Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a Truth, which he 
would have us aſſent to, by his Authority, and convinces us 
that it is from him, by ſome Marks, which Reaſon cannot 
be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge -and Guide 
in every Thing. I do not mean, that we mult conſult Rea- 
lon, and examine whether 4 Propoſition, revealed from God, 
2 can 
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can be made out by natural Principles; and if it cannot, that 
then we may tejed it: But conſult it we muſt, andiby it exa- 
mine whether it be a Revelation from God or no: and if Reaſon 
finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then declares tor it, 
as much as tor any other Truth, and makes it one of her Dic- 
tates, Every Concett that thoroughly warms our Fancies, muſt 
pa's for an Inſpiration, if there be nothing but the Strength of 
our Perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our Perſuaſions. If Rea- 
fon muſt not examine their ruth by ſomething extrinſical to 
the Periuzhons themſelves, Inſpirations and Deluſions, Truth 
and Falſhuod will have the fame Meaſure, and will not be 
poſſible to be diftirguiſhed, 
J. 15. If this internal Light, or any Pro- 
Belief no Proof poſition which under that Title we take for 
of Revelatimm. inſpited, be conformable to the Principles of 
Reaion, or to the Word of God, which is 
atteſted Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and we 
may ſaſely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Be- 
lief ard Adions: If it receive no Teſtimony nor Evidence 
from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a Revelation, 
or fo much as for true, till we have fome other Mark that it is 
a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is fo. Thus we ſee 
the holy Men of Old, who had Revelations from God, had 
ſomething «le beſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in their 
own Minds, to ieflify them that it was from God. They 
were not leit to their own Perſuzfons alone, that thoſe Perſua- 
ſions were from Ged, but had outward Signs to convince them 
of the Author of thole Reveiations. And when they were to con- 
vince others, they had a Power given them to juſtify the Truth 
of their Commiſſion from Heaven ; and by viſible Signs to aſ- 
ſeit the divine Authority of a Meſſage they were fent with. Ma- 
fes faw the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a 
Voice out cf it. This was ſomething befides finding an Impultc 
upon his Mind to go to Pharaeh, that he might bring his Bre- 
t hien out of Egypt; and vet he thought not this enough to au- 
thorize him to go with that Meſſage, till God, by another 
Miracle oi hi: Rod turned into a Serpent, had allured him of 
a Powei to ieftify his Miſſion by the tame Miracle repeated 
before them, whom he was ſent to. Gideon was lent by an Angel 
to deliver Iſrael from the Midianites, and yet le defired a 
Sign to convince him, that this Commiſſion was from God. 
J heſe, ard ſeveral the like Inftances to be lound among 
the Prophets of 2 ale FRODEY to ſhew, that they thought 


not 
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not an inward Seeing or Perſuaſion of their own Minds, with- 
oot any other Proot, a ſufficient Evidence that it was from 
God, though the Scripture does not every where mention their 
demanding or having ſuch Procts. | 

F. 16. In what I have ſaid, T am far from denying that God 
can, or doth ſometimes, enlighten Mens Minds 1 the appre- 
hending of cer'ain 'I'ruths, or excite them io god Actions, by 
the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the holy Spin, wita— 
out any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch Cales 
too we have Reaion and Scripture, unerring Rules to know 
whether it be from God or no. Where the Tru:h embraced is 
conſonant to the Revelation in the wiiitten Word of God, or 
the Action contormable to the Dictates of right Reaſon, or ho- 
ly Writ, we may be alluted that we run no riſk in entertaining 
it as luch; becaule though pernaps it be not an immediate Ree 
velation from God, extraordinarily operaiing cn our Minds, 
yet we are lure it is war:anted by that Revelation which he has 
given us of Truth. But it is not the Strength of our private 
Per ſuaſion within ourſelves, that can warrai't it tobe a Light or 
Motion from Heaven; nothing can do that but the written 
Word of God without us, or that Standard of Realon which is 
common to us with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is 
expreſs for any Opinion or Action, we may 1eccive it as of Di- 
vine Authority; but it is not the Strength at our own Petrſuaſi- 
ons which can by itſelf give it that Stanp. The Bent of ous 
own Minds may favour it as much as we pleaſe; that may ſhew 
it be a Fondling of our own, but will by no Means prove it to 
be an Offspring of Heaven, and of Divine Original. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Wrong Afent, or Error. 


$. 1. Nowledge be ing to be had only ct | 
viſible certain Huth, Error is not Cauſes of Kr- 


a Fault of our Knowledge, but a yor. 
Miſtake of our Judgment, giving Aﬀent to that 
which is not irue, | 
But it Aſlent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper 
Object and Motive of our Aﬀent be Probability, and that 
Probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing, 


Chapters, 
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Chapters, will it be demanded, how Men come to give their 
Aſſent contrary to Probability? For there is nothing more 
common than Contrariety of Opinions; nothing more obvious, 
than that one Man wholly diſbelieves what another only doubts 
of, and a third ſtedfaſtiy believes, and firmly adheres to. The 
Realons whereof, though they may be very various, yet, I ſup- 
pole, may be all reduced to thele four, 

i. Want of Prosfs. 

2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 

3. Want of Will to uſe them. 

4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability, 
' $. 2. Firſt, By Want of Profs, I do not 
Firſt, Want of mean only the Want of thoſe Prooſs which 
Noefs. are no where extant, and ſo are no where 

to be had; but the Want even ot thoſe Proofs 


which are in being, or might be procured. And thus Men 


want Proofs who haye not the Convenience or Opportunity 
to make Experiments and Obſervation: themſetves, tending 
to the Proof of any Propoſition; nor likewiſe the Conve- 
nience to enquire into, and colled the Teſtimonies of others: 
And in this State are the grevieſt Part of Mankind, who 
are given upto Labour, ard enſlaved to the Neceſſity of their 
mean Condition, whoſe Lives are worn out only in the Provi- 
ſions for Living. 'Theſe Men's Opportunity of Knowledge 
and Enquiry are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes: 
and their Underſtandings, are but little inſtraQed, when all 
their whole Time and Pains, is laid out to ſtill the Croaking 
of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. *Tis 
not to be expected, that a Man who drudges on, all his Lite, 
ina laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Varie- 
ty of Things, done in the World, than a ackhorſe, who is 
driven confantly forwards and backwards in a rarrow Lane, 
and dirty Road only to Market, ſhould be ſkilled in the 
Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, 
that he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the 
Opportunity of converſing with Vaiiety of Men, thould be 
in a Condition to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations 
which are in being, and are neceſſary to make out many, 
nay, moſt of the Propoſitions, that in the Societies of Men 
are judged of the greateſt Moment; or to find out Grounds 
of Aſſurance ſo great, as the Belief of the Points he would 
build on them, 1s thought neceſſary. So that a great Part of 
Mankind are by the natural and unalterable State of Things 
in this World, and the Conſtitution of human Affairs, un- 

avoidably 
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avoidably given over to invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on 
which others build, and which are neceſi:ry to eltabliſh thote 
Opinions ; the greateſt Part of Men having much to do to get 
the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look after thoſe 
of learned and laborious Enquiries, 
$. 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the 

greateſt Part of Mankind, by the Necefiity of Obj. Vat 
their Condition, ſubjected to unavoiaable Ig- Hall become of 
norance in thoſe Things which are of greatett #29/e u 
Importance to them; (for of theſe 'tis obvious them, anſer- 
to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no ed. 
other Guide but Accident and blind Chance, 
to conduct them to their Happineſs or Miſery ? Are the car- 
rent Opinions, and licenſed Guides of every Country, fuſt 
cient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture his 
reateſt Concernments on: nay, his everlaſting Happinels 
or Miſery ? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles 
and Standards of Truth which teach one Thing in Chriſten- 
dom and another in Turkey ? Or ſhall a poor Countryman be 
eternally happy, for having the Chance to be born in /taly; 
or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt ; becauſe he had the ill- 
luck to be born in England? How ready ſome Men may 
be to ſay ſome of theſe Things, I will not here examine; 
but this I am ſure, that Men muſt allow one or other of theſe 


to be true, (let them chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, 


that God has furniſhed Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct 
them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly 
employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allow 
them the Leiſure. No Man is ſo. wholly taken up with the 
Attendance on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare 
Time at all to think of his Soul, and inform himſelf in Ma- 
ters of Religion. Were Men as intent upon this, as they 
are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none fo 
enſlaved to the Neceſſities of Life, who might not find many 
Vacancies that might be huſbanded to this Advantage ot their 
Knowledge. 

$. 4. Beſides thoſe whoſe Improvements and 
Informations are ſtraightened by the Nartowneſs People hinder- 
of their Fortunes, there are others, whoſe Large- ed from [n- 
neſs of Fortune would plentifully enough fſup- //. 
ply Books, and other Requiſites for clearing of 
Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth; but they are cooped in cloſe 
by the Laws of their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe 


whoſe Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, left, knowing more, 
they 
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they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay 
farther, from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, 
than thoſe poor and wretched Labourers we betore ſpoke ot; 
and however they may ſeem high and great, are confined 
to Narrowneſs of Thought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould 
be the freeft Part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is 
generally the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Places wheie Care 
is taken to propzgate Truth without Knowledge, where Men 
are forced at a Venture to believe the Religion of the Coun- 
try, and muſt therefore ſwallow down Opinions, as filly 
People do Impiricks Pills, without knowing what they are 
made of, or how they will do the Cure; but in this are 
much more milerable than they, in that they are not at Libert 
to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let alone, 
or to chuſe the Phyſician in whote Conduct they would truſt 
themſelves. 5 

F. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe 
2dly, Want of thoje Evidences they have of Probabilities; who 
Skill to uſe cannot carry a 'I'rain of Confequences in their 
them. Heads, nor weigh exaQly the Preponderancy 

of contrary Proots and "Teſtimonies, makin 

every Circumſtance its due Allowance, may be eafily miſled 
to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable. There are ſome 
Men of one, tome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more; and 
others that can but advance one Step farther. "Theſe cannot 
always diſcern that Side to which the ſtrongeſt Proots lie, can- 
not conſtantly follow that which in itſelf is the more probable 
Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a Difference between Men, 
in reſpe& of their Underſtandings, | think nobody, who 
has had any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion, 
though he never was at Weſtminſter Hall, or the Exchange, on 
the one Hand; nor at Alm-Houſes, or Bedlam, on the other: 
Which great Difference in Men's IntelleQuals, whether it 
ariſes from any Defect in the Organs of the Body, particu- 
larly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or UntraQable- 
neſs of thoſe Faculties, fer Want of Uſe; or, as ſome think, 
in the natural Differences ot Men's Souls themſelves; or 
ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not here to examine: 
Only this is evident, that there is a Difference of Degrees in 
Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to ſo 
great a Latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man- 
kind, affirm, that there is a greater Diſtance between ſome 
Men, and others, in this ReſpeQ, than between ſome Men, 


and 
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and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about, is a Speculation, 


though of great Conſequence, yet not neceſlary to our preſent 
Purpole. 


F. 6, Thirdly, there are another Sort ot 


People that want Proofs, not becauſe they are 3dly, Want of | 


out of their Reach, but becauſe they will nut Will to uſe 
uſe them ; who, though they have Riches and %em. 
Leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor 

other Helps, are yet never the better for them, Their hot 
Purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, engages 
ſome Mens thoughts elſewhere; Lazineſs and Oſcitancy in 
general, or a particular Averſion for Books, Study, and 


Meditation, keep others from any ſerious Thoughts at all; 


and ſome out of Fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not 
favour thoſe Opinions which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, 
and Deſigns, content themſelves without Examination, to 
take upon 'I'ruſt, what they find convenient, and in Fathion. 


Thus moſt Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, pats 


their Lives without an Acquaintance with, much lels a ra- 
tional Aſſent to, Probabilities, they are concerned to know, 
though they lie ſo much within their View, that to be con- 
vinced of them, they need but turn their Eyes that Way. 
But we know ſome Men will not read a Letter, which is ſup- 
poſed to bring ill News; and many Men forbear to caſt up 
their Accompts, or fo much as think upon their Eſtates, who 
have Reaſon to think their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. 
How Men, whole plentiful Fortunes allow them Leiſure to 
improve their Underſtandirgs, can fatisfy themſelves with a 
lazy Ignorance, | cannot tell; but methinks they have a low 
Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in 
Proviſions for the Body, ard employ none of it to procure 
the Meaus and Helps ot Knowledge; who take great Care 


to appear always in a neat and ſplendid Outſide, and would 


think themſelves miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or a patched. 


Coat, and yet contentedly fuſfer their Minds to appear abroad 
in a pie-bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, 
ſuch as it has plealed Chance, or their Country Taylur, (i 
mean the common Opinion of thofe they have converſed 
with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention how un- 
reaſonable this is for Men that ever think of a future State, 
and their Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 
to do ſometimes ; nor ſhall I take Notice what a Shame ard 
Confuſion it is, te the greateſt Contemner of Knowledge, 


td 
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to be found ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. 
But this, at leaſt, is worth the Conſideration of thoſe who call 
themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, 
Reſpea, Power, and Authority, the Concomitants of their 
Birth and Fortune, yet they will find all theſe ſtill carried 
away from them by Men of lower Condition, who ſurpaſs 
them in Knowledge. They who are blind will always be led 
by thoſe that fee, or elſe fall into the Ditch: And he is certain- 
ly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Un- 
derſtanding, In the foregoing Inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes 
have been ſhewnof wrong Aſſent, and how it comes to pals, that 
probable Doctrines are not always received with an Aſſent pro- 
portionable to the Reaſons which are to be had for their Pro- 
bability: But hitherto we have conſidered only ſuch Proba- 
bilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but do not appear to him who 
embraces the Error. : 
7 $. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt Sort, 
ro Soy who, even where the real Probabilities appear, 
Probability; and are plainly laid before them, do not ad- 
whereof, mit of the Conviction, nor yield untd manifeſt 
Reaſons, but do either e74::y ſuſpend their Aſ- 
ſent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion. And to this 
Danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong Meaſures 
of Probability, which are, 
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1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident, 
= but doubtful and falſe, taken up for Principles. 

2. Received Hypotheſes, 

3. Predominant Paſſicns or Inclinations. 


4. Authority. 


g. 1. Hir, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of 

Fir, Doubt- Probability, is the Conformity any Thing has 
ful Propofitions to our own Knowledge; eſpecially that Part 
taken for Prin- of our Knowledge which we have embraced, 
9 and continue to look on as Principles. Theſe 
| | have ſo great an Influence upon our Opinions, 
that it is uſually by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure 
Probability to that Degree, that what is inconſiſtent with 
our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, 
that it will not be allowed poſſible, The Reverence borne 
to theſe Principles, is ſo great, and their Authority ſo para- 


mount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 
| Men, 
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Men, but the Evidences of our own Sen/es are often rejected, 
when they offer to vouch any Thing contrary to theſe eſta— 
bliſhed Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, 
and that Principles are not to be proved or queitioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine. {his | readily 
grant that one "Truth cannot contradict another; but withal, 
I take leave alſo to tay, that every one ought very care{ully to 
beware what he admits for a Principle, to examine it (tity, 
and whether he certainly knows it to be true of elt dy its 
own Evidence, or whether he does only with Afiurance be- 
lieve it be ſo, upon the Authority of others: For he hath a 
ſtrong Bias put into his Under ſtanding, which will unavoidably 
milguide his Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and 
has blindly given himſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion 
in itſelf not evidently true, 

$. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children 
ſhould receive into their Minds Propoſitions, (eſpecially about 
Matters of Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe 
about them; which being inſinuated into their unwary, as 
well as unbiaſſed Underſtandings, and faſtened by Degrees, 
are at laſt (equally, whether true or talſe) rivetted there, b 
long Cuſtom and Education, bevond all poſſibility of being 
pulled out again. For Men, when they are grown up, re- 
fleaivg upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this Sort 
to be as ancient in their Minds, as their very Memories, not 
having obſerved their early Inſinuation, nor by what Means 
they got them, they are apt to reverence them as ſacred 
'Things, and not to ſuffer them to be prophaned, touched or 
queſtioned ;: They look on them as the Urim and T hummim 
{et up in their Minds immediately by G O D himſelf, to be 
the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and Falſhood, and 
the Judges to which they are to appeal in all Manner of Con- 
troverſies. | 

$. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what 
they will) being once eſtabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaſy 
to be imagined, what Reception, any Propoſition ſhall find, 
how clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their Autho- 
rity, or at all thwart with theſe internal-Oracles : Whereas, 
the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agree- 
able to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily di- 
geſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found in Men 
firmly believing quite contrary Opinions, though many times 
equally abſurd in the various Religions of Mankind, wy as 
evident 
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evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable Conſequence of 
this Way of Reaſoning {rom received traditional Principles. 
So that Men will diſbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the Lye ; 
rather than admit ot any J hing dilagreeing with theſe tacred 
Tenets. Take an intelligent Remani/fl, that from the very 
firſt dawning of any Notions in his Underſtanding, hath had 
this Principle conſtantly inculcated, dig. That he muſt be- 
lie ve as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communton) believes, or 
that the Pope is infallibſe; and this he never ſo much as heard 
queſtioned, till at Forty cr Fifty Years old he met with one 
of other Principles: Hew 1s he prepared ealily to ſwallow, 
rot only againſt all Probahilny, but even the clear Evidence 
of his Senſes, the Doctrine of Tranſubſlantiation® This Prin- 
ciple bas ſuch an Influence on his Mind, that he will believe 
that to be Fleſh, which he ſees to be Biead. And what Way 
will sen take to convince a Man of any improbable Opinion 
he holds, who, with fome Philoſophers, hath laid down this 
as a Foundation of Reaſoning, 'I hat he muſt believe his Kea- 
ſon (for to Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their 
Principles) againſt his Senſes? Let an Euthyſraft be principled 
that he or his Teacher is inſpired, and actuated by an immediate 
Communication of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring 
the Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Who- 
ever therefore have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in 
Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved by the 
moſt apparent ard convincing Probabilities, till they are ſo 
candid and ingenuous to themſelves as to be perſuaded to ex- 
amine even thoſe very Principles, which many never ſuffer 
themſelves to do. 
Secondly, Re- $ 11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men 
ceived Hypo- Whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into a Mould, 
theſis. and faſhicred juſt to the Size of a received Hy- 
pol heit. The Difference between theſe and the 
ſormer, is, that they will admit of Matter ct Fad, and agree 
with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in afligning of Rea- 
ſons, and explaining the Manner of Operation. '] heſe are 
net at that open DLehante with their Senſes, as the former; 
they can endure to hearken to their Information a little 
more patiently : but will by no means admit of their Re- 
ports in the I'xplanation of Things; nor be prevailed on by 
Probabilities, which would convince them, that Things are 
not brought abcut juſt after the ſame Manner that they have 
decreed 


* 
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decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be 
an inſufferable Thing for a learned Profeſlor, and that which 
his Scarlet would bluih at, to have his Authority, of Forty 
Y ears ſtanding, wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſmall Expence of Time and Candle, and confirmed 
by general Jradition, and a reverend Beard, in an Inſtant 
overturned by an upſtart Noveliſt ! Can any one expect that 
he ſhould be made to confeſs, I hat what he taught his Scho- 
lars Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake; and that 
he fold them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear Rate? 
What Probabilities, I ſay, are tufficient to prevail in ſuch a 
Caſe ? And whoever, by the molt cogent Arguments, will be 
prevailed with, to diſfrobe himſelf at once of all his old Opini- 
ons, and Fretences to Knowledge and Learning, which, with 
hard Study he hath all his Time been labouring for; and 
turn himſelf out ſtark naked, in Queſt afreſh of new No- 
tions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be as little able 
to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to part with 
his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong 
Hypotheſis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be occaſioned 


by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not rightly un- 


derſtood, There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
Inſtances of Men contending for difictent Opinions, which 
they ail derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it, All that call themſelves Chriſtians 
allow the Text that fays, yusTevoiTe, to carry in it the Obliga- 
tion to a very weighty Duty. But yet how very erroneous 
will one of their Practices be, who underſtanding nothing 
but the French, take this Rule with one Trauſlation to be 
repentez vous, lepent; or with the other faites Penitence, do 
Penance. 
$. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs _ 
Mens Appetite, and prevailing Paſſions, run the Thirdly, Pre- 
fame Fate. Let never ſo much probability hang dominant Paſ- 
on one Side of a covetous Man's Reafoving, ion. 
and Money on the other, it is eaſy io fore- 
fee which will outweigh. Karthly Minds, like Mud Walls, 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Baiteriesz and tho?, perhaps, fometimes the 
Force of a clear Argument may make {ome Impreſſion, yet 
they neverthcleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would cap'ivate or diſturb them. Tell a Man paſſionately 
in Love, that he is jilted ; bring a ſcore of Wüneſſes of the 
Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, it is ten to one but thice kind Wor 
© 
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of hers ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Quod volumus, 
facile credimus ; what ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believed; is, 
I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented # 
and though Men cannot always openly gainlay or retiit the 
Force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt them, yet 
yield they not to the Argument; not but that it is the Na- 
ture of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more 
probable Side, but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and re- 


| ſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and ſatisfactory 


Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, 
and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will 
be always theſe two Ways left of evading the moſt apparent Pro- 
babilities. | | 
| $. 13. Fir, That the Arguments being (as 

The Means of for the moſt part they are) brought in Words, 
evading Pro- there may be a Fallacy latent in them; and the 


babilities : Conſequences being, perhaps, many in Train, 
Firſt. Suppoſed they may be ſome of them incohetent. There 
allacy. are very few Diſcouries ſo ſhort, clear, and con- 


ſiſtent, to which moſt Men may nut, with Sa- 
tisfaQion enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and from 
whoſe Conviction they may not without Reproach of Diſinge- 
nuity or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves tree from the old 
Reply, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris ; tio I cannot an- 


ſwer, [ will not yield. 


$. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may 
Secondly, Sup- be evaded, and the Aſſent with-held upon this 
poſed Argu- Suggeſtion, That I know not yet all that may be 
ments for the ſaid on the contrary Side. And therefore though 
We I be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not 
knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve be- 
hind. This is a Refuge againſt Conviction, ſo open and fo 
wide, that it is hard to determine, when a Man is quite out 
of the Veige of it. 
$. 15. But yet there is ſome End of it, and 
What Proba- a Man having carefully enquired into all the 
bilities deter- Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done 
mine the ſent. his utmoſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars 
fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both Sides, 
| may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon 
the whole Matter, on which Side the Probability reſts; where- 
in ſome Prooſs in Matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions up- 
on univerſal Experience, are fo cogent and clear, and ſome 
Teſtimonies in Matter of Fact fo univerſal, that he 9 
re fuſe 
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refuſe his Aſſent. So that, I think, we may conclude, that in 
Propoſitions, where, though the Proofs in View are of moſt 
Moment, yet there are ſufficient Grounds to ſuſpe&, that there 
is either Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs as conſiderable, 
to be produced, on the contrary Side, there Aſſent, Suſpence, 
or Diſſent, are often voluntary A&ions: But where the Proots 
are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuffi- 
cient Ground to ſuſpe& that there is either Fallacy of Words, 
(which ſober and ſerious Conſideration may diſcover) nor 
equally valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other Side, 
(which alſo the Nature of the Thing may, in ſome Caſes, 
make plain to a conſiderate Man) there, I think, a Man, who 
has weighed them, can ſcarce refuſe his AſJent to the Side on 
which the greater Probability appears, Whether it be pro- 
bable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of Printing Letters ſhould 
often fall into a Method and Order, which ſhould ſtamp on 
Paper a coherent Diſcourſe 3 or that a blind fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms, not guided by an underſtanding Agent, 
ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species of Ani- 
mals: In theſe, and the like Caſes, I think, nobody that con- 
ſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand, which Side to take, 
nor at all waver in his Aſſent. Laſtly, When there can be no 
Suppoſition, (the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, and 
wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſſes) that there 
is as fair 'Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of Fad atteſted 
which by enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there was 
1700 Years ago ſuch a Man at Rome as Julius Cz/ar: In all 
ſuch Caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any rational Man's Power 
to refuſe his Aſſent : But that it neceſlarily follows and cloſes 
with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs clear Caſes, I think it 
is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aſſent: and perhaps, con- 
tent himſelf with the Proofs he has, it they favour the Opi- 
nion that ſuits with his Inclination or Intereſt, and fo ſtop 
from farther Search. But that a Man ſhould afford his Aſſent 
to that Side, on which the leſs Probability appears to him, 
ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as impoſſible, as it is 
to believe the ſame Thing probable and improbable at the 
ſame Time, 

F. 16. As Knowledge is no more arbitrary Where it is in 
than Perception; ſo, I think, Aſſent is no our Power to 
more in our Power than Knowledge. When /«/pend it. 
the Agreement of any two Ideas appears to our 
Mizds whether immediately, or by the Aſſiſtance of * 

on, 
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lon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid know- 
ing it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe ObjeAs which I turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light: And what, upon 
full Examination, 1 find the moſt probable, I cannot deny 
my Aflent to. But though we cannot hinder our Knowledge, 
where the Agreement is once perceived; nor our Allent, 
Where the Probability manileſtly appears upon due Conſide— 
ration of all the Mealures of it: yet wwe can hinder both Know- 
ledge and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not employing our 
Faculties in the Search of any Truth. It it were not fo, Ig- 
norance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in any Cale be a 
Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our 
Aſſent: But can a Man, verſed in modern or ancient Hiſtory, 
doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether 
there was ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar 7 Indeed there are 
Millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think 
himſelf concerned to know, as whether our King Richard the 
Third was. crooked-backed, or no; or whether Roger Bacon 
was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In theſe, and tuch-like 
Cafes, where the Aﬀent, one Way or other, is of no Im- 
portance to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, no Concern- 
ment of his following, or depending thereon, there it is not 
ſtrange that the Mind ſhould give itſelf up to the common 
Opinion, or render itfelf to the firſt Comer, Theſe and the 
like Opinions are of ſo little Weight and Moment, that, like 
Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken 
Notice of. They are there, as it were by Chance, and the 
Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the Mind judges 
that the Propoſition has Concernment in it, where the Af- 
ſent or not aſſenting is thought to draw Conſequences of 
Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on chuſing or 
refuſing the right-lide, and the Mind {ets itlelt fcrioutly to 
enquire, and examine the Probability; there, I think, it is 
not in our Choice to take which Side we pleale, if manifeſt 
Odds appear on either. The greater Probability, I think, in 
that Caſe, will determine the Aflent ; and a Man can no more 
avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where he perceives 
the greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be 
true where he perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
two Ideas. | | 

If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meaſures of Probability; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 
Meaſures of Good. | 


6. 17. 
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$. 17. Fourthly, the Fourth, and laſt wrong 
Meaſure of Probability I ſhall take Notice of, Fourthly, Au- 
and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more #hority. 
People than all the other together, is that 
which I have mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, 
the giving up our Aſſent to the common received Opinions either of 
our Friends cr Party, Neighbourhood or Country. tow many 
Men have no other Ground for their Tenets, than the {uppul-4 | 
Hone ſty or Learning, or, Number, of thoſe of the ſam Pro. | 
feſſion? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not err; or 't ruth | 
; were to be eſtabliſhed by ine Vote of the Multitude ; yet this | 
with moſt Men ſerves the Turn. The Tenet has had the At- 
; teſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it comes to me with the Paſſ- 
port of former Ages, an '/crefore I am ſecure in the Receptica 
I give it ; other Men have been, and are of the ſame Opirton, 
(for that is all is ſaid) andtheretore it is reaſonable for rae to em- | 
brace it, A Man may more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile | 
for his Opinions, than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. Ail Men ! 
are liable to Error, and mott Men are, in many Points, by Faſ- | 
ſion or Intereſt, under 'Terip ation toit. If we could but fee the 
ſecret Motives that influenced the Men of Name and Learning | 
in the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always 
find, that it was the embracing of Truth for its own Sake, that 
made them eſpouſe the DoArines thev owned and maintained, 
This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion fo abſurd, which 
a Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is no Error 
to be named, which has not had its Profeſſors; and a Man ſhall 
never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in | 
the right Way, wherever he has the Fooſteps of others to | 
follow, | 

$. 18, But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe | 
is made in the World about Errors and Opi- Men not in fo | 
nions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to u Errors | 
ſay, There are not ſo many Men in Errors, and 4 imagined. 
wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not 
that I think they embrace the Truth; but indee1 becauſe 
concerning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they 
have no Thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould 
a little catechize the greateſt Part of the Partizans of moſt 
of the SeAs in the World, he would not find concerning 
thoſe Matrers they are fo zealous for, that they have any 

Vor. II. Z Opinions 
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Opinions of their own : much leſs would he have Reaſon to 
think, that they took them upon the Examination of Argu- 
ments, and Appearatice of Probability. They are reſolved to 
ſtick to a Party that Education or Intereſt has engaged them 
in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew 
their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders dire, without 
ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they con- 
tend for. If a Man's Lite ſhews that he has no ſerious Regard 
for Religion; for what Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats 
his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and troubles him- 
ſelf to examine the Grounds of this or that Doctrine? It is 
enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand and his 
Tongue ready for the Support ot the common Cauſe, and there- 
by approve himſelf to thoſe who can give him Credit, Prefer- 
ment or Protection in that Society Thus Men become Pro- 
feſlors of and Combatants for thoſe Opinions they were never 
convinced of, nor Preſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as 
floating in their Heads; ; and tho' one cannot ſay there are fewer 
improbable or erroneous Opinions in the World than there 
are, yet this is certain there are fewer that actually aſſent to 
them, and miſtake them for Truths, than is imagined. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of the Diviſion of Sciences. 


L L that can fall within the Com- 
Three Sorts. A pals of Human Underſtanding be- 

ing either, Firft, The Nature of 
Things, as they are in themſelves, their Relations, and their 
Manner of Operation: Or, Secondly, That which Man himſelf 
ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Attain- 
ment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs : Or, Thirdly, The 
Ways and Means whereby the Knowledge of both the one and 
the other of theſe is attained and communicated : I think Science 
may be divided properly into theſe Airee Sorts. 


$. 2 
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8. 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, as 
they are in their own proper Beings, their Con- Firſt, Phy- 
ſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whereby ſica. 
mean not only Matter and Body, but Spirits 
alſo, which have their Proper Names, Conſtitutions, and Ope- 
rations, as well as Bodies. This, in a little more enlarged 
Senſe of the Word, I call $vo:xz), or natural Philoſophy. The 
End of this is bare ſpeculative 'Truths, and whatſoever can af- 
tord the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, whe- 
ther it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their 
AﬀeQions, as Number and Figure, tc, 
$- 3. Secondly, TIpaxTixn the Skill of right 
applying our own Powers and actions, for Secondly, 
the Attainment of Things good and uſeful, PraQtica. 
The moſt conſiderable under this Head, is 
Ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 
human Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and the Means to 
praiſe them. The End of this is not bare Speculation, and 
the Knowledge of Truth; but Right, and a Conduct ſuitable 
to it. 
F. 4. Thirdly, The third Branch may be 
called Syuiwwrixn, or the Dodrine of Signs, the Thirdly, 
moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly Su,, 
enough termed alſo Aoyizn, Legick ; the Buſineſs 
whereof is to conſider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes 
Uſe of for the Underſtanding of Things, or conveying 1ts 
Knowledge to others. For ſince the Things the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, beſides itſelt, preſent to the 
Underſtanding, it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign 
or Repreſentation of the Thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent 
to it; And theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of /deas 
that makes one Man's 'Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the 
immediate View of another, nor laid up any where but in the 
Memory, a no very ſure Repoſitory ; therefore to communi- 
cate our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
for our own Ule, Signs of our Ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe 
which Men have found moſt convenient, and therefore ge— 
nerally make Uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Conſide- 
ration then of Ideas and Words, as the great Inſtruments of 
Knowledge, makes no deſpicable Part of their Contempla- 
tion, who would take a View of Human Knowledge in the 
whole Extent of it, And perhaps, if they were diſtinctiy 
Z. 2 b weighed, 
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weighed, and duly conſidered, they would afford us another 
Sort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hitherto 
acquainted with. | 
&. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt ge- 
" This is the reral, as well as natural Diviſion of the Ob- 
firſt Divviſon qjeQAs of our Underſtanding. For a Man can em- 
of the Objeas ploy his Thoughts about nothing, but either 
of Knowledge. the Contemplation of Things themſelves, for 
the Diſcovery of 'Truth, or about the 'Things 
in his own Power, which are his own Actions, for the At- 
tainment of his own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes 
Uſe of both in the one and the other, and the right order- 
ing of them for its clearer information. All which three, 
viz. Things as they are in themſelves knowable : Actions as 
they depend upon us, in order to Happineſs; and the right 
Uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto Calo different, 
they ſeemed to me to be the three great Provinces of the in- 


tellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtin one from 
another. 


on, X. 


The firſt Number is the Page, the ſecond the Section; 
Vol. 2. is to diflinguiſh the ſecond Volume from the 


firſt. 
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Bbot of St. Martin Vol. 2. 
p. 35 $- 26. 
Abſtraction, p 119. F. 9. 
Puts perfect Diſtance betwixt 
Men and Beaſts, p. 120. 6. 


10. 
What, Vol. 2. p. 4. §. 1. 
Abſtraction how, p. 4. F. 1. 
Abſtrat Ideas, why made, p. 
348. . 6, 7, 8. 
Terms cannot be affirmed one 
of another, Vol. 2. p. 74. 
. 
Accident, p. 243. C. 2. 
Actions, the beſt Evidence of 
Mens A a p. 33... 
But two ſorts of A. p. 191. f. 4. 
Unpleaſant may be made plea- 
ſant, and how, p. 227. C. 


Cannot be the ſame in different 
Places, p 241. HF 11. 

Conſidered as Modes, or as 
moral, p. 330. F. 15. 

Adequate Ideas, p. 345. f. 1. and 


p. 349. F. 2. 


Ideas we have not of any Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, Vol. 2. p. 
108. \. 26. 

Affirmations are only in concrete, 
Vol. 2 p. 74.5. 1. 

Agreement and Diſagreement of 

our Ideas four-fold, Voi. 2. 
p. 122. F. 3. and p. 186. 8. 
4+ 5, 6, 7. 

Algebra, Vol. 2. p. 268, F. 15. 

Aiteration, p 277. F 2. 

Analogy uſed in natural Philoſo- 

phy, Vol. 2 p. 286 F 23. 
Anger, p 88. §. 12. and 14. 
Antipathy and Sympathy, whence, 

p. 366. F. 7. 

Arguments of four Sorts, 1. Ad 

verecundiam, p. 271 C. 3 

2. Ad Ignorantiam, Vol. 2. P- 

306. F. 20. 

3. Ad hominem, Vol. 2. ib. $. 

„„ : 

4. Ad judicium, ib, §. 22. 

Arithmetick the uſe of Cyphers 

in A. Vol. 2. p. 174. 19. 
Artificial 1hings are moſt of them 

collective Ideas, p. 2-1. 83. 

Why we are leſs in Confu- 
ſion about A. Things than 
about 


A 


about natural, Vol. 2. p. 65 


940 
HFave diſtinct Species, ib 41 
Aſſent to Maxims, p. 16. § 10. 

Upon hearing * underſtand- 

ing the Terms, p. 21. § 17, 


18 
A Mark of Selſ-Evidence, p. 
21. F18. 
Not of innate, p. 21.5 18. p. 
22. Y ig. p. 27. 26, 27. 
Is to Propoſitions, Vol, 2. p. 
272. F 3. | 
Ought to be proportioned to 
the Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 216, 
81 


Aſſociation of Ideas, p 364. 
This Aſſociation how made, p. 
366. § 6. | 
Ill Effect; of it as to Antipa- 
thies, p. 366. § 7. p. 367. 
§8. p 369 § 15. 
And this in Sects of Philoſophy 
and Religion, p. 370. 818 
Its ill N as to intellec- 
tual Habits, p. 369. 8 
Aſſurance Vol. Ay 5 . $6. 


Atheiſm in the World, p. 50. $ 
8 a 


Atom, what, p. 281. C. 3. 

Authority relying on others Opi- 
nions, one great Cauſe of 
Error, Vol. 2. p. 337. $ 17 
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Eings, but two Sorts, Vol. 2. 
p. 242. F 9 
The eternal Being muſt be 
Cogitative, Vol 2. p. 243. 
§ 10. 


Belief, what, Vol. 2. P- 274. 


3 
To be without Reaſon, is a- 
gainſt our Duty, Vol. 2. p. 
307 6 24. 
Beſt in our Opinion not a Rule 


of God's Actions, p. 55. $ 


12. h 
Blind Man, if made to ſee, would 
not know which a Globe, 
which a Cube by his Sight, 
though he knew them by his 
Touch, p. 107. $ 5. ; 
Blood, how it appears in a Mi- 
croſcope, p 255. § 11. 
Brutes have no univerſal Ideas, p. 
120 § 10, 11. 
Abſtract not, p 120. f 10. 
Body, we have more primary 
Ideas of Body, than of Spi- 
rit, p 259. . 16 

The primary Ideas of Body, p. 
100. F. 17. 

The Extenſion or Coheſion of 
Body as hard to be under- 
ſtood, as the Thinking of 
Spirit, p. 26i, 262, 203. 8 
23, 24, 25, 20, 27 

Moving of the B. by B as 
hard to be underſtood as by 

Spirit, p 264, F 25. 

What, p. 130411: 

But, its ſeveral Significations, 
Vol. 2. p. 73. 5 
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Apacity, p. 127. 3. 
Capacities, to know their 
Extent uſeful, p. 2. $4 
To cure Scepticiſm and [dle- 
nels, p. 4 86 
Are ſuited to our preſent State, 
p. 5. § 5: 
Cauſe, p. 276. F 1. 
And Effect, ib. 
Certainty depends on Intuition, 
Vol. 2. p. 131. Ft 
Wherein it conſiſts, Vol. 2. p. 
195. 818 „ 
Of Truth, Vol. 2. p. 195. 
To be had in very few Propo- 
fitions 


D. 


ſitions concerning Subſtan- 
ces, Vol. 2 p. 20%. F 13, 

Where to be had, Vol 2. p. 
211.86 

Verbal, Vol. 2. p. 203. $8 

Real, 15. 

Senſible Knowledge the utmoſt 
Certainty we have of Exiſt- 
ence, Vol. 2. p. 280. § 2 

Changelings, whether Men or no, 
Vol 2 p 190. $13, 4 

Clearneſs alone hinders Confuſion 
of Ideas, p. 18. 3 

Clear and obſcure Ideas, p. 334. 
92 8 

Colours, Modes of C. p. 181. 84 

Comments upon Law why infi- 
nite, Vol. 2. p. 80. $9. 

Complex Ideas, how made, p. 
118. § 6. and p. 124 $2 

In theſe the Mind is more than 
paſſive, p. 124 F 2 

Ideas reducible to Modes, Sub- 
ſtances, and Relations, p. 
124. 83 

Comparing Ideas, p. 118. §4. 

Herein Men excel Brutes, ib. 5 

Compounding Ideas, p. 125. $ 
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In this is a great Difference 
between Men and Brutes, p. 
126. F 7. 

Compulſion, p. 195. F 13 
Confidence, Vol. 2. p. 28z. 8 


7 
Confuſion of Ideas, wherein it 
8 p. 335, 336. F 5, 
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Cauſes of C. in Ideas, p. 336, 
337, 338. F 7, 8, 9, 12 
Of Ideas grounded, on a Re- 
ference to Names, p. 338. 
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Its Remedy, $12 
Confuſed Ideas, p. 335. 84 


Conſcience is our own Opinion 
ag own Actions, p. 33. 
8 

Conſciouſneſs the ſame. 
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Subſtances, p. 296. § 25. 

Neceſſary to thinking, p 71, 
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What, p. 77. $19 

Contemplation, p. 11. $1 
Creation, p 277.4 2 

Not to be denied, becauſe we 
cannot conceive the Man- 
ner how, Vol. 2. p. 249. $ 
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Efinition, why the Genus is 
uſed in Ds. Vol. 2. p. 11. 

$ 10 
Defining of Terms would cut off 
a great Part of Diſputes, 


Vol 2. p. 96. § 15 
Demonſtration, Vol. 2. p. 133. 
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Not ſo clear as intuitive Know- 
ledge, Vol 2. p. 133. $ 4, 
"ue, 
Intuitive Knowledge neceſſary 
in each Step of a D. Vol. 2. 
p 134. 87 : 
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2.P 134.39 
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ib. p. 135. F 10. 
Not to be expected in all Caſes, 
Vol. 2. p. 256. § 10. 
What, Vol. 3. p. 273. 81 
Deſire, p. 187. 8 6 
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Is moved only by Happineſs, 
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Deitroys the Uſe of Language, 
Vol. 2. p. 94. $ vo, 15 
Diſputes whence, p. 139. $ 28 
Multiplicity of D. owing to 
the A buſ. of Words, Vol. 2. 
P- 10. 822 
Are moſt about the Signification 
of Words Vol. 2. p. 109. 87 
The Way to leſſen Ds. Vol. 2. 
237. 81 
Diſtance, p. . 83 
D fi-& Ideas, p. 335. $ 4 
Dirihbility of Matter incompre- 
henſible, p. 266. F 31. 
Dreaming. p. 183. $ 1 
Seldom in ſome Men, p. 74 8 
14 
Dreams for the moſt Part irratio- 
nal, p. 75. $ 16 
In D. no Ideas but of Senſa- 
tion or Reflection, p. 76. $ 
17 
Duration. p. 40. C1. 2 
Whence we got the Idea of Du- 
ration, p. 141, 142. § 3, 4, 
5 


8 High Motion, p. 145. $ 
1 
Its Meaſure, p 146 57, 8 
Any regular Periodical Ap- 
pearances, p. 146, 147. 8 
19, 20 
None of its Pleaſures known to 
be exact, p. 141. F 21 
We only gueſs them equal by 
the Train of our Ideas, p. 
148. F 21 
Minutes, Days, Years, Ic. not 
neceſſary to Duration, p. 149. 


§ 23. 

Change of the Meaſures of D. 
change not the Notion of it, 

- 49-3 33 

The Meaſures of D. as the Re- 
volut ons of the Sun, may be 
applied to D. before the Sun 
exiſted, p. 150, 151. § 25, 
26, 27 

D. Without beginning. p. 151. 
9827 

How we may meaſure D. p. 
151, 152.4 2d, 29, 30 

Recapitulation concerning our 
Ideas of D Time and Eter- 
nity, p 153. § 32 

And Expanſion compared, p. 


I 

They mutually embrace each 
other, p. 262. F 12 

Conſidered as a Line, p. 161. 
811 

Duration not conceivable by us 
without a Succeſſion, p. 163. 
812 


E 
Ene partly Cauſe of 
Unreaſonableneſs, p. 364. 
83 
Effect, p. 255. $ 11 
Enthuſiaſm, Vol. 2. p. 316. 


Pe- 


{7M DE Ae 


e. Vol. 2. p. 318. 6 


7 
Its rife, ib.F 5 | 
Ground of Perſuaſion muſt be 
examined, and how, Vol 2. 
p-. 323. Y 10. 
Firmneſs of it no ſufficient 
Proof Vol. 2, p. 322, 323, 
F 2, 13 
Enthuſiaſm fails of the Evi- 
dence it pretends to, Vol, 2. 
p. 21. 811 
Envy, p. 288. F 13, 14 
Error, what, Vol. 2. p. 325. 8 


1 
Cauſes of Error, #6. 
1. Want of Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 
326. F 2 
2. Want of Skill to uſe them, 
ib. p. 325. F5 
3. Want of Will to uſe them, 
ib. p. 329. $6 
4. Wrong Meaſures of Proba- 
bil:ty, %. p. 330. 87 
Fewer Men aſſent to Errors, 
than is ſuppoſed, ib. p 337. 
818 
Eſſence, real and nominal, Vol. 
2. p 21. 815 
Suppoſition of unintell gible 
real Eſſences of Species of 
no Uſe, ib. p. 22. § 17 
Real and nominal E. in ſimple 
Ideas and Modes always the 
ſame, in Subſtances always 
different, ib. p. 23. $18 
Effences, how ingenerable and 
incorruptible, Vol, 2. p. 23. 
y 1 | 
Specifick Es. of mixed Modes 
are of Men's making, and 
how, ih. p. 32, 33 


Though arbitrary, yet not at 
random, ib. p. 35. 87 | 

Of mixed Modes, why called 
Notions, ib. p. 38. § 12 ; 

What, Vol. 2. p. 42. § 2 


Relate only to Species, ib. p. 


13. $4 

Real 1 what, 1b. p. 44. 
8 

We know them not, 76. p. 46. 


92 
Our ſpecifick E/ences of Sub- 
ftances are nothing but Col- 
lections of ſenſible Ideas, 
Vol. 2. p. 51. 821 
Nominal are made by the 
Mind, ib. p. 54. $ 26 
But not altogether arbitrarily, 
ib. p. 57 $25 
Different in ſeveral Men, ib. 
Nominal Es. of - Subflanres how 
made, -b. p. 27. H 28, 29 
Are very various, :. p. 58, 59. 
$ 30, 30 
Of Species is the abſtract Idea 
the Name ſtands for, Vol. 2. 
p. 14. 812 
Is of Man's making, Vol. 2. 
9 14 
But four ded in the Agreement 
of Things, Vol. 2. p. 17. 
$ 13 
Real ::fſences determine not 
our Species, ibid 
Every diſtinct abſtract Idea 
with a Nane is a diſtinct 
Eſſence of a diſtin& Species, 
Vol 2. p. 19 $ 14 
Real Eſſences of ubſtances not 
to be known, Vol. 2. p. 
208. 8 12 
Eſſential, what, Vol. 2. p. 42. 8 
2 and p. 44. 5 
Nothing Eſſential to Indivi- 
duals, Vol. 2. p. 43. 84 


But 1 Species, Vol. 2. p 44. 
8 


Eſſential Difference, what, Vol. 


2. p. 44. 8 5 

Eternal Verities, Vol. 2. p. 258. 
914 

Eternity in our Diſputes, and 

Reaſon- 


10D B8 


Reafonings about it, why 


we are apt to blunder, p. 


349. Fis _ 
hence we get its Ideas, p. 
151. § 28 
Evil, what, p. 2 0. $ 42. 
Exiſtence and Idea of Senſation 
and Reflection, p. 94. 87 
Our own E. we know intuitive- 
ly, Vol. 2. p. 238. § 2 
And cannot doubt of, 1b. 
Of created 'Things, knowable 
only by our Senſes, Vol 2. 
p. 250. 81 
Paſt E. only known by Me- 
mory. Vol. 2. p. 256. F 11 
Expanſion boundleſs, p. 154, 2 
Should be applied to Space in 
general, p. 138. 27 
Experience oſten helps us where 
ve think it does not, p. 107. 
$8 
Extacy, p. 138. F 1 
— = have no diſtinct 
Ideas of very great or very 
little E. p. 341. $ 16 
Of Body incomprehenſible, p. 
261. § 23 
Denominations from Place and 
E. are many of them Rela- 
tives, p. 279. F 5. and p. 
127. § 2 
And Body not the ſame thing, 
p 131. 8 11 
Its Defin tion inſignifieant, p. 
183. 815 
Of Body and of Space, how 
diſtinguiſhed, p. 89. F 5. 
and p. 138. § 27. 


F. 


Aculties, of the Mind firſt ex- 
erciſed, p. 122. 814 

Are but Powers, p. 192. 8 6 

Operate not, p. 197, 198. 8 

18, 20 


Faith and Opinion asdiſtinguiſh- 
ed from Knowledge, what, 
Vol. 2. p 274. 6 2. | 
And Knowledge, their Diffe- 
rence, ib. 8 
What, Vol. 2. p. 287. $ 14 
Not oppoſite to Reaſon, Vol. 
2. p. 307. 824 
And Reaſon, Vol. 2. p. 308 
As contra- diſtinguiſhed to Rea- 
ſon, what, Vol. 2. p. 308. 
82 wo 
Cannot convince us of auy 
thing contrary to our Rea- 
ſon, Vol. 2. p. 311. 5, 6, 8 
Matter of F. is only Divine 
Revelation, Vol. 2. p. 312. 
986 
Things above Reaſon are only 
proper Matters of F. Vol. 2 
p. 313, 314. 7.9 
Fal ſhood, Vol. 2. p. 199. $9 
Fear, p 187. f 10 
Figure, p 128. $5, 7 
Figurative Speech and Abuſe of 
Language, Vol. 2. p. 106, 


934 
Finite and Infinite Modes of 
Quantity, p. 167. F 1 
All poſit ve Ideas of Quantity 
F. p. 71. $8 
Forms, ubſtantial F. diſtinguiſh 
not Species, Vol. 2. p. 11. 
8 10 
Free, how far a Man is free, p. 
199. § 21 
A Man not free to will, or 
not to will, p. 200. § 22, 
23, 24. | 
Freedom belongs only to Agents, 
p. 198. $19 
Wherein it conſiſts, p. 202. 8 


27 


Free-will Liberty belongs not to 


the Will, p. 195. F 14 
Wherein conſiſts that which is 
called F. p. 214. $ 47 


o 


G 


Eneral Ideas how made, p. 
119. $9 
Knowledge of what, Vol. 2. 
p 84. $ 31 
Propoſitions cannot be known 
to be true without knowing 
the Effence of the Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 201. $4 
Words how made, Vol. 2. p. 
6, 7 86, 7, 8 
Belong only to Signs, ib. p. 
12. 811 
Gentlemen ſhould not be ignorant, 
Vol. 2. p. 329. $6 
Genus and Species what, Vol. 2. 
p- 11. 810 
Are but Latin Names for Sorts, 
Val. 2. p. 36.48 
Is but a partial Conception of 
what is in the Species, Vol. 


2. $ 6. § 32 
And Species adjuſted to the 
End of Speech, Vol. 2. p. 
91. $ 33. 
And Species are made in order 
to general Names, Vol. 2. 
p- 64.4 39 
Generation, p. 277. f 2 
God immoveable, becauſe infi- 
nite, p. 260. § 21 
Fills Immenſity, as well as 
Eternity, p. 155. § 3 
His Duration not like that of 
the Creatures, p. 62 F 12 
An Idea of God not innate, 
p. 50. 88 
The Exiſtence of God evident 
and obvious to Nature, p. 


52.89 | 
The Notion of a Ged once got 
is the likelieſt to ſpread, and 
be continued, p. 52, 54. 8 


9, 10 
Idea of G. late and imperfeR, 
p. 56. $ 13 


Contrary, p. 57. F$ 15 

Inconſiſtent, p 57. F15 

The beſt Notions of God got 
by Thought and Applica- 
tion, p. 58 § 15 

Notions of God frequently not 
worthy of him, p. 58. 8 
16 

The Being of a God certain, ib. 

As evident as that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones, 
p. 65. F 22 4 

'The Being of a God demon- 
ftrable, Vol 2. p. 239, 241. 
F1, 6 

More certain than any other 
Exiſtenee without us, Vol. 
2. P. 241. 66 

The Idea of God not the 1 0 
Proof of his Exiſtence, ib. 


97 

The Being of a God the Foun - 
dation of Morality and Di- 
vinity, ib. 

Not material, Vol. 2. p. 245. 
$2 | 

How 5 make our Idea of 
God, p. 267. F 33, 34 

Gold is fixed; the various Signi- 

fication of this Propoſition, 
Vol. 2. p. 70. § 50 

Water ſtrained through it, p. 
88. 84 | 

Good and Evil, what, p. 185. 

982 

The greater Good determines 
not the Will, p. 205. Ec. 
935, 38, 44 

Why p. 212. $ 44, 46. p. 222. 

8 597 60, 64, 65, 68 

Two-fold, p. 223. $61 

Works on the Will only by 
Deſire, p. 213. § 46. 

Deſire of Good how to be raiſ- 


ed, p. 213. $ 46, 47 
H 


„ 


H 


Abit, p. 240 $ 10 
Habitual Actions paſs oſten 
without our Notice, p. 108. 
56610 | 
Hair, how it appears in a Microſ- 
cope, p. 255. F 11 
Happineſs, what, p. 210 $ 42 
What H. Men purſue, p. 211. 
943 Mi. 
How we come to reſt in nar- 
row H. p. 222. 559 
Hardneſs, what, p. 88. 84 
Hatred, p. 186. § 5. and p. 188. 


9814 | 
Heat and Cold, how the Senſa- 
tion of them both is produc- 
ed by the ſame Water, at the 
ſame time, o. 101. F 21 
Hiſtory, what Hiſtory of moſt Au- 
| thority, Vol. 2. p. 284. F 11 
Hope, p. 187 $9 
Hypotheſes their Ufe, Vol. 2. p. 
| 267. F13 
Are to be built on Matter of 
Fact, p. 71. $10 


I 


CE and Water, whether iind 
Species, Vol. 2. p. 49. F 13 
Idea, what, p.97. $8 
Is their Original in Children, 
p. 48. 82 
None innate, p. 59. F 17 
Becauſe not remembered, p. 61. 
20 | 
Are what the Mind is employed 
about in thinking, p 61.F1 
All from Senſation and Reflec- 
tion, p. 67. F 2 
Their way of getting, obſerva- 
ble in Children, p. 69 $6 
Why ſome have more, ſome 
ſewer, p. 70. 87 


Of Reflection got late, and in 
ſome very, negligently, p. 
70. 88 25 

Their Beginning and Increaſe 
in Children, p. 78. § 21, 
22, 23, 24 

Their Original and Senſation 
and Reflection, p. 79. § 24. 

Of one Senſe, p. 85. § 1 

Want Names, p. 85. 4 2 

Of more than one Senſe, p 90. 


9 1 

Of Reflection, p. 91. 81 

Of Senſation and Reflection, 
ibid | 

As in the Mind, and in Things 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed, p. 97. 


9.7 
Which firſt accidental, not 
material to know, p. 106. 


y 7 

Of Senſation altered by the 
Judgment, p. 107. 88 

Principally thoſe of Sight, p. 
108. 89 

Of Reflection, p. 122. 14. 

Simple Ideas Men agree in, p- 
139. $28 

Move in a regular train of our 
Minds, p. 144. $ 12 

That have Degrees, want 
Names, p. 181. $6 

Why ſome have Names, and 

others not, p. 182. 87 

Original, p. 234. § 73 

All complex Ideas reſolvable 
into ſimple, p. 244. § 73 

What Simples have been moſt 
modified. p. 254. F 10 

Our complex Idea of God, 
and other Spirits, common 
in every thing but Infinity, 
p. 268. F 36 

Clear and obſcure, p. 334. C 2 

Diſt inet and confuſed, p. 335. 


94 
May 


F 


May be clear in one Part, and 
obſcure in another, p. 339, 


8.13 | 

Real and fantaſtical, p. 343. 
1 

Simple are all real, p. 43. $ 


2 
And adequate, ib. a 
W dea of mixt Modes are 
antaſtical, p. 344 84 
What Idea of Subſtances are 
fantaſtical, p. 345 F 5 
Adequate and inadequate, p. 


345.81 3 

How faid to be in Things, p. 
346. § 2 

Modes are all adequate Ideas, 


P- 347. C2, 3 
Unleſs are reſerred to Names, 


| of 348. § 4, 5, 
Subſtances inadequate, p. 
353. 911 
1. As referred to real Eſſences, 


P- 344. 86, 7 ; 
2. As referred to a Collection 
7 ſimple Ideas, p. 351. 8 


Simple Ideas are perfect ex To- 
Ta, p. 353. 812 


Of Subſtances are perfect e- 


ru, ib. § 13 | 

Of Modes are perfect Arche- 
types, p. 354, 814 

Tr alle; ib, h 

When falſe, p. 362, &c. § 21, 

22, 23, 24, 25 

As bare Appearances in the 
Mind, neither true nor falſe, 
P- 345- $3 

As referred to other Men's 
Ideas, or to real Exiſtence, 
or to real Eſſences may be 
true or falſe, p. 335. $ 4s 


The Reaſon of ſuch Reference, 


p- 356. § 6, 7, 8 
Simple Ideas referred to other 


Men's Ideas leaſt apt to be 
falſe, p. 357.99 
omplex ones in this reſpe& 
more apt to be falſe, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of mixed Modes, 
p. 375- 111 389) 68 
Simple Ideas referred to Exiſ- 
tence are all true, p. 358. $ 
14, 16 
Though not Reſemblances, p. 


359- 915 : 
Though they ſhould be diffe- 
rent in different Men, p. 


359, 915 
Complex Ideas of Modes are 
as true, p 360. F 1 


7 | 
Of Subſtances when falſe, p. 


363. $26 

When right or wrong, ib. 

That we are uncapable of, 
Vol. 2 p. 177, $ 23 

That we cannot attain, becauſe 
of their Remoteneſs, Vol. 2. 
p- 178. $ 24 } 

Becauſe of their Minuteneſs, 
Vol. 2. p. 79. $25 a 

Simple have a real Conformity 


to Things, Vol. 2. p. 186. 


8 

And all others but of Subſtan- 
ces, ib. 8 5 

Simple cannot be got by Words 
of Definition, Vol. 2. p. 28. 
$ 11 

But only by Experience, Vol. 
2. p 30. Y 14 

Of mixt Modes, why moſt 
compounded, Vol. 2. p. 39. 


9813 | 
Specifick of mixed Modes, how 

at firſt made, Inſtance in Mi- 

neah and Niouph, Vol. 2. p. 
_ 66.9 44. 45 : 

Of Subſtances, Inſtance in Zaz 
hab, Vol. 2. p 69. $ 47 
Simple Ideas and Modes have 

all abſtract, as well as con- 
crete 
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crete Names, Vol. 2. p. 74. 


$1 

Of Subſtances have ſcarce any 

concrete Names, Vol: 2. p. 
7452. 

Different in different Men, Vol. 
2. p. 82. 813 

Our ** almoſt all relative, p. 


190. 8 

N are firſt in the Mind, 
Vol. 2. p. 116. 89 

General are imperſect, ib. 

How poſitive Ideas may be 
from private Cauſes, p. 96. 


4 
Identical Propoſitions teach no- 
thing, Vol. 2. p. 229. F 2 
Identity not an innate Idea, p. 
48. $3,4.5 
And Diverſity, p. 280 
Of a Plant wherein it conſiſts, 


P- 282. F4 
Ot Animals, p. 283. $5 
Of a Man, p. 283. $6, 8 
Unity of Subſtance does not al- 
ways make the ſame Iden- 
tity, p. 284. $ 7 
Pe ſonal Identity, p. 286. $9 
Depends on the ſame Conſci- 
ouſnels, p. 287. C 10 
Continued Ex ſtence makes 
Identity, p. 299. F 29 
And Diverſity in Ideas, the firſt 
Perception of the Mind, Vol. 
2. p. 122. 6 | 
Idiots and Madmen, p. 121. { 12 
Ignorance, our I. infinitely ex- 
ceeds our Knowledge, Vol. 
2. p. 176. 22 
Caſes of I. Vol. 2. p. 177. 
923. 
1. For want of Ideas, 16. 
2. For want of diſcoverable 
Connection between the Ideas 
we have, Vol. 2. 181. 8 
n | 


3. For want of tracing the 
Ideas we have, Vol. 2. p. 
183. § 30 | 

lation, what, Vol. 2. p. 288. 


$ 2 
Immenſity, p. 127. $ 4 
How this Idea is got, p. 168. 


Lentils of whole Nations, 
p. 34. F 9. and p. 35. 8 
10 

Immortality not annexed to any 
Shape, Vol. 2 p. 192. F + 
i 


5 
Impenetrability, p. 86. F 1 
Impoſition of Opinions unreaſon- 


able, Vol. 2. p. 279. 8 


4 | 
Impoſſible eft idem efſe, & non 
M, not the firſt thing known, 
P.. 26.4 25 
Impoſſibility not an innate Idea, 
p. 48. „3 _ 
Impreſſion on the Mind, what, 
p. 14. 85 = 
Inadequate Ideas, p 345. $ 1 
Incompatibility, how far know- 
able, Vol. 2. p-. 171. 815 
Individuationis Principium, is Ex- 
iſtence, P- 281. 8 3 ; 
Infallible Judge of Controverſies, 
p. 41. 512 
Inference what, Vol 2. p. 288. 
8 2, 3, 4 Jig: 
Infinite, why the Idea of I. not 
applicable to other Ideas, as 
well as thoſe of Quality, 
ſince they can be as often re- 
peated, p. 170. $6 ' 
The Idea of Infinity of Space 
or Number, and the Space 
or Number I. muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed, p. 171. $7 
Our Idea of Infinite very ob- 
ſcure, p. 171. $8 
Number iſhes us with the 
* eleareft 


D 
cleareſt Idea of Infinite, p. Inſtant, what, p. 143. & 10 


175. 99 : 
The Idea of I. a growing Idea, 
p. 173. 812 f 
Our Idea of I. partly poſitive, 
partly comparative, partly 
negative, p. 175. F 15 

Why ſome Men think they 
have an Idea of infinite Du- 
ration, but not of infinite 
Space, p. 178. $20 

Why Diſputes about I. are 
uſually perplexed, p. 179. 


21 
Our Idea of Infinite has its Ori- 


ginal in Senſation and Re- 
flection, p. 179. F 22 
We have no poſitive Idea of 
I. p. 134, Cc. and p. 341. 
16 


Infinity, why more commonly al- 
lowed to Duration than to 
Expanſion, p 155. 84 

How applied to God by us, p. 
167. 84 

How we get this Idea, ib. 

The I. of Number, Duration, 
and Space different Ways 
conſidered, p. 161. 10, 11 

Innate Truths muſt be the firſt 

known, p. 27.4 26 

Principles to no Purpoſe. if 
Men can be ignorant or 
doubt ſul of them, p. 37.4 13 

Principles of my Lord Herbert 
examined, p. 40. F 15 

Moral Rules to no Purpoſe, 
if effaceable or alterable, p. 
43. C. 20 

Propoſitions muſt be diftinguiſh- 
ed from others by their 
Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, 
p- 62.4 21 

The Doctrine of I. Principles 
of ill Conſequence, p. 65. 


9 24 | 


And continual Change, p. 144- 
Y 13, 14, 15 


Intuitive Knowledge, Vol 2. p. 


131. 81 
Our higheſt Certainty, Vol. 2, 
p. 217. 814 


Invention, wherein it c onſiſts, p. 


9 
Joy, p. 187. 87 
Iron of what Adwantage to Man- 
kind, Vol. 2. p 265. 4 11 
Judgment, wrong Judgments in 
Reference to Good and Evil, 
p- 222. $58 
Right judgment, 1b. 56 
One cauſe of wrong J. Vol. 
2. p. 278. 83 
Wherein it confiſts, Vol. 2 p. 
271 


K 
223 has a great Con- 


nection with Words, Vol. 


2. p. 100. 21 
What, Vol. 2 p. 121. § 2 
How much our K. depends on 
our Senſes, Vol. 2. p. 117. 


y 23 
Actual, Vol. 2. p. 127 88 
Habirual, 1. 
Habitual, twofold, Vol. 2. p. 
128. 89 
Intuitive, Vol. 2. p. 131. 
N 
Intuitive the cleareſt. ih. 
Intuitive irreſiſtible, 75. 
Demonitrative, Vol. 2: p. 132. 


2 

Of general Truths is all either 
intuitive or demonſtrative, 
Vol. 2. p. 136. F 14 

Of particular Exiſtences is ſen- 
ſitive, 16. 

Clear Ideas do not always pro- 

duce 
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duce clear Knowledge, Vol. 
2. p. 138. 15 
What kind of K. we have of 
Nature, p. 255. $12. 
Its Beginning and Progreſs, p. 
© 122, F 15, 16, 17, and p. 
19 815, 16 


Given us in the Faculties to ob- 


tain it, p. 55. F 12 


Men's Knowledge according to 


the Employment of their Fa- 
culties, p 65 $ 22 


To be got only by the Applica- 


tion of our own Thought to 
the Contemplationof Things, 
p· 64. F 23 SEE | 

Extent of human Knowledge, 
Vol. 2. p. 138 

Our K. goes not beyond our 

Ideas, Vol 2. p. 183. 81 

Nor beyond the Perception of 
their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, 16. § 2 

Reaches not to all our Ideas, 

Vol. 2. p. 139.4 3 


Much leſs to the Reality of 


Things, ib. 6. 
Vet very improvable, if right 
ways were taken, ib. 
Of Co- exiſtence very narrow, 
Vol. 2. p. 168. C9. 10, 11 
And Ae . Subſtances very 
narrow, Vol. 2. p. 170. 8 
14, 15, 16 1 

Of other Relations undetermina- 
ble, Vol. 2. p 73. 818 


Of Exiſtence, Vol. 2. p. 176. 


9821 


Certain and univerſal, where to 
be had, Vol. 2. p. 182.4 29 

HI uſe of words, a great hin- 
drance of K. Vol. 2. p. 183. 
$ 30 — 

General, where to be got, Vol. 
2. p. 184. 831 | 

Lies only in our Thoughts, Vol. 
2 p. 209. 813 


| e our K. Vol. 2. p. 


184 | 
Of Mathematical Truths, how 
real, Vol. 2. p. 187. $6 


Of M-rality real, ib. 87 


Of Subſtances, how far real, 
Vol. 2 p. 190. F 12 

What makes our Knowledge 
real, Vol. 2. p. 185, 4 3. 
and p 187.488 « 

Conſidering Things, and not 
Names, the Way to K. Vol. 
2. p. 190 $13 

Of Sub ſtances, wherein it con- 
ſiſts, Vol 2. p. 199. F 10 


What 7 to any tolerable - 


K. of Subſtances, Vol. 2. p. 
914 N 


209. 

Self-evident, Vol. 2. p. 212 6 
2 

Of Identity and Diverſity, as 


large as our Ideas, Vol. 2. 
p. 168. § 8 and p. 213. 


94 

Wherein it conſiſts, ib. 

Of Co- exiſtence, very ſcanty, 

Vol. 2. p. 115. 85 | 

Of Relations of Modes not ſo 
ſcanty, 1» $6 


Of real Exiſtence, none, ib. 


7 | 
Begins in Particulars, Vol. 2. 


p. 118. 811 
Intuitive of our own Exiſtence, 
Vol. 2. p. 238. § 2 
Demonſtrative of a God, Vol. 


2. p. 239. Fi 


Improvement of K. Vol. 2. p. 


259 
Not improved by Maxims, ib. 


14293 | 
Why ſo thought, ib. $ 2 


Only improved by r_—_—_ 
and comparing Ideas, Vol. 
2. p 262. $6, and p. 267. 
84 | 


And 


#3 £3; 


And finding their Relations, 
Vol. 2. p. 262. $ 7. 

By intermediate Ideas, Vol. 
2. p 267. 814 F 
In Subſtances, how to be im- 

proved, Vol. 2. p 259.4 7. 
Partly neceſſary, partly volun- 
tary, Vol. 2. p. 269.5 i, 2. 
Why ſome, and ſo little, Vol. 
2. P. 270 63 
How increaſed, Vol. 2. p. 281. 
986. 


L 


| Anguages, why they change, - 


p. 238. $7 

Wherein it conſiſts, Vol. 2. p. 
1. 61, 2, 3 

Its Uſe, Vol. 2. p. 38. 87 

Its Imperfections, Vol. 2. p. 
89. 81 

Double Uſe, ib. 

The Uſe of Languages de- 
ſtroyed by the Subtilty of 
Diſputing, Vol. 2. p. 94. 8 
10, 11. | 

Ends of Languages, Vol. 2. p. 

102, § 23 

Its ImperſeQions not eaſy to 
be 2 2. p. 107. 8 
2. 4. 5, 6. 

Neceſſary to Philoſophy they 
ſhould be, Vol. 2. p. 107. 
1 30 | 

To uſe no Word without a di- 
ſtinct and clear Idea annexed 
to it, is one Remedy of the 
Imperfections of Languages, 
Vol. 2. p. 110. $8,9, 

Propriety in the Uſe of Words 
another Remedy, Vol. 2. 

ili, 8 11 

Law of Nature generally allow- 
ed, p. 34 $6 

There is, though not innate, 
5 37: \ 13 


L. II. 


Its Inforcement, p. 326. F 6. 
Learning, the ill State of Lan- 
guages in theſe latter Ages, 
ol. 2 p. 8g, O.. 

Of the Schools, lies chiefly in 
the Abuſe of Words, % 
Such Learning ef ill Conſe- 
queace, Vol. 2. p95 F12 
Liberty, what, p. 193. F 8, 9, 
10, 11, 1a. and p. 196. 5 


1 
Belongs not to the Will, p. 
190, 814 
To be determined by the Reſult 
of our own Deliberation, 1» 
no Reſtraint of Language, p. 
214, 47, 48, 49, 50 
Founded _ Power of ſuſpend/ 
ing our particular Defires, p 
214. Y 41,51, 52 
Light, its abſurd Definitions, 
Vol.“ 2. p. 27 $ 10 
Light in the Mind, what, Vol. 3. 


| p- 323. F 13- 
Logick has introduced Obſcurity 
in Languages, Vol. 2. p. 92. 
6 


And hindered Knowledge, Vol. 


2. p. 93. 5 7- 
Love, p. 186. $ 4 


M 


Adneſs. p. 121. $12 
x Oppoſition to Reaſon de- 
ſerves that Name, p. 165. 


94 | 
Magiſterial, the moſt knowing 
are moſt Magiſterial, Vol. 2. 
P-279 84 
Making, p. 277 F 2 
Man not the Product of blind 
Chance, Vol. 2. p. 241. $ 


6. | 
The Eſſence of Man is placed 
in his Shape, Vol. 2. p. 194. 
516. 
A2 We 


* 
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We know not his real Eſſenct. 
Vol. 2. p. 43. $3. and p. 52. 
822 

The boundaries of the human 
Species not determined, Vol. 
2. p. 56.4 27 

What makes the ſame individu- 
al Man, p. 294. § 21, and p. 

299. F 29. 2 

The ſame Man may be different 
Perſons, ib. 

Mathematicks, their Methods, 
Vol. 2. p. 262. 8 7. 

Improvement, Vol. 2. p. 268. 
d 15. 

Matter incomprehenſible both in its 
Cohefion and Diviſibility, p. 
260. F 20, Cc. and p. 203. 
Y 27, : 

What, Vol. 2. p. 96. 15, 

Whether in us it thinks, is not 
to be known, Vol. 2. p. 139. 

6 

PR. Sf produce Motion, or any 
Thing elſe, Vol. 2. p. 243. 
§ 10. | 

And Motion cannot produce 
Thought, ib. 

Not eternal, Vol. 2. p. 348. 
918 5 

Maxis, Vol. 2. p. 212. and p. 
224. 12. 13, 14, 15 

Not alone Self-evident, Vol. 2. 

p- 212. 4 3 

Are not the Truths firſt known, 
Vol. 2. 7 216. 89 

Not the Foundation of our 
Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 217. 
io. 

Wherein their Evidence con- 
ſiſts, Vol. 2. p. 217. F 10. 

and p. 227. § 16. 

Their Uſe, Vol. 2. p. 218. 8 
11, 12. | 
Why the moft general ſelf-evi- 
dent Propoſitions alone paſs 

for Maxims, ib. 


Are commonly Proofs only 
where there is no need of 
Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 226. 8 
15. | 

Of little uſe with clear Terms, 
Val. 2 p. 227. § 16. and p. 
228. 81 

Of dangerous uſe with doubtful 
Terms, Vol. 2. p. 29. $ 12. 

When firſt known, p. 16 $9, 
12, 13. p. 18.4 14. and p. 
20. F 16. 

How they gain Aſſent, p. 23. 
121, 23. 

Made from particular Obſerya- 
tions, ib. £4 

Not in the Underſtanding be- 
fore they are actually, p. 24. 
§ 22. 

Neither their Terms nor Ideas 
innate, p. 24. F 23. 

Leaſt known to Children, and 
illiterate People, p. 27. & 
27. 

Memory, p. 111. C2. | 

Attention and Pleaſure ſettle 
Ideas in the Memory, p. 112. 
93. | 

And Repetition, p. 112. 54. 
and p. 113. 8 6. 

Differences of Memory, p. 112. 
94. 5. 

In Remembrance the Mind 
ſometimes active, ſometimes 
paſſive, p. 113. $7. 

Its neceſſity, p. 114. $8 

DefeRs, p. 114. 88, 9. 

In Brutes, p. 115. § 10. 

Metaphyſick and School Divinity 
filled with uninſtructive Pro- 
poſitions, Vol. 2 p. 234.49. 

Method uſed in Mathematicks, 
Vol. 2. p. 262. $7. ; 

Mind, the Quickneſs of its Acti- 
ons, p. 108. 5 10. 


Miautes, 


. 
Minutes, Hours. Days, not Of Actions in their Conformity 
neceſſary to Duration, p. to a Rule, p. 330. F 15. 
149. $ 23. Miſtakes in Moral Actions ow= 


Miracles, the Ground of Aſſent 


to Miracles, Vol. 2. p. 286. 
9. 13 
Miſery, what p. 210 $42, 
Modes, mixed Modes, p. 235. 


y 1 

Made by the Mind, p. 236. 
§ 2. 

Sometimes got by the Explica- 
tion of their Name, p. 230. 


3. 
Whence a mixed Mode has its 
Unity, p 237. $ 4. 
Occaſion of mixed Modes, p. 


237. 68. 
Mixed Modes, their Ideas how 


got, 1 239. 89. 

Modes 1 and complex, p. 
125 | 

Simple Maes, . t. 

Of Motion, p 80. 92 

Moral Good and Evil, what, P. 
322.Y 5. 

Three Rules whereby Men 
judge of Moral Rectitude, 
p- 323-9 7 

Beings, how landed on ſimple 
Ideas of Senſation and Re- 
flection, p. 329. F 15, 15. 

Rules not Nil eideat, p. 31. 
Y 4. 

Variety of Opinions concern- 
ing Moral ee whence, 
p. 32.35, 6. 

Rules of innate cannot, with 
publick Allowance, be tranſ- 
GOD P. 36. f 1, 1, 


Morality capable of Demonſtra- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 114. $ 16. 
and p. 174. § 18. and p. 
363. § 8. 

The proper Study of Mankind, 
Vol. 2, p. 265.F 11 


Aa 2 


ing to Names, . § 16. 

Dilcourſe in M. if not clear, 
tis the Fault of the Speater 
Vol 2. p. 114. 17. 

Hiadrances of demonArative 
treating of M. Want of 
Marks. 2. en de 
Vol. 2. p. 15. 919. 

3 Intereſt, Vol. p. 176. 
§. 20. 

Change of Names in Morality 
changes not ny Nature of 
Things, Vol, 2. p. 189. $ 

10: 
2 Mechani'm hard to be re- 
conciled, p. 39. Y 14+ 
Secured amidit Me 's wrong 
Judgment, p. 29 979. 
Motion, flow or very {wif d. why 


not perceived, p. 33 Y 7, 
, , „ 01. 

8 Vol. 2. 
9. 819. 


Its fabfurd Definitions, Vol. 2. 
p. 26. § 1. 9. 


N. 


Ny" of Ideas, p. 119. 


ame, Moral eſtabliſhed by Lato, 
are not to be varied 1 irom, 
Vol. 2. p. 150, 8 iO, 

Of Subfances ſtanding for rea! 
Eſſences are not capable to 
convey Certainty tothe Un- 
derſtanding Vol. 2. p. 203. 


Standing for nom nal Effences 
will make ſome, though not 
many certain Propotitions, 
ib. p. 204.6. 

Why Men ſubſtitute Names ſor 

real Eſſences, which they 

know 


: 
{7 
"= 


. 


[ ND . 


know not, Vol. 2. p. 99. 8 


9 19. 

Two falſe Su poſitions in ſuch 
an Uſe of Names, Vol. 2. 
p. 100. 21. | 

A particular Name to every 
Henne Thing impoſſible, 

ol. 2. p 8.F1. 
And uſelels, ib. & 2. 
Proper Names where uſed, ib. 


p. 9.9 + 5. | 
Specifick Names are affixed to 
the nominal Eſſence, Vol. 2. 

„n $0, | 
of ſimple Ideas, and Subſtan- 
ces, refer to Things Vol. 


$. Þ. 25.4 2. 

And and for both real and no- 
minal Eſſence, ib. & 2. 

Of ſimple Ideas, not capable 
of Definitions, 16. § 3. 

Why, Vol. 2 p. 26.4 7. 

Of leaſt doubtful Signification, 
Vol. p. 30. § 15 

Have few Aſcents in linea pre- 
dicamentali, Vol. 2 p. 31. 8 
16. | 

Of complex Ideas, may be de- 
fined, Vol. 2. p. 29. F 12. 

Of mixed Modes, ſtand for ar- 
bitrary Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 32 $ 
2 and p. 66. § 44. 

Tie together the Parts of their 
Complex Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 
37. F 10. 

Stand always for the real Eſ- 
ſence, Vol. 2. p. 39. F 14. 
Why got uſually before the 
Ideas are known, Vol. 2 p. 

40 Lis. 

Of Relations comprehended 
under thoſe of mixed Modes, 
1b. § 16. 

Cereral Ns of Subſtances land 
for Sorts, Vol. 2. p. 41.4 1. 

Neceſſary to Species, Vol. 2. 


p. 64. 39- 


Proper Names belong only to 

Subſtances, Vol. 2. p. 65.5 
2. 

Names of Modes in their firſt 
Application, Vol. 2. p. 65. 
844 

Of Subſtances in their firſt 45 
plication, Vol. 2. p. 68, 69. 
$ 46, 47 

Specifick Names ſtandfor diffe- 
rent things in different Men, 
Vol. 2. p. 69. $ 45. 

Are put in the Place of the 
Thing ſuppoſed to have the 
real Eſſence of the Species, 
Vol. 2 p. 70.4 49. 

Of mixed Modes doubtful of- 
ten, becauſe of the t 
Compoſition of the Ideas 
they ſtand for. Vol. 2. p. 78. 


986. 

Becauſe they want Standards in 
Nature, ib. 5 7. 

Of Subſtances doubtful, be- 
cauſe referred to Patterns 
that cannot be known, or 
known but imperfectly, Vol. 
2. p. 8, c. Cin, 12, 13, 14. 

In their Philoſophical Uſe hard 
to have ſettled Significations, 
Vol. 2. p. 84. §15. 

Inſtance Liquor, 15. F 16. 

Gold, Vol. 2. p 82.513. 

Of ſimple Ideas, why leaſt 
doubtful, Vol. 2. p. 86. $ 
18. 

Leaſt compounded Ideas have 
the leaſt dubious Names, 
Vol. 2. p. 87. F 19. 


Natural Philoſophy not capable 


of Science, Vol 2. p. 181.5 
26. and p. 265. F 10. 
Yet very uſeful, Vol. 2. p. 266. 
§ 12. $ 
How to be improved, is. 
What 


— . ͤ—mT m BIA 44 1 Res 
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What has hindered its Im- 
provement, ib, 


Neceſlity, p. 195. 
Negative Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2. 


94 b 
Names ſigniſy the Abſence of 
e Ideas, p. 96. F5 


r. Neewton, Vol. 2. p 2:8, 


$ 11 

Nothing, that Nothing cannot 
produce any thing, is De- 
monſtration, Vol. 2. p. 242. 


982 
Notions, p. 236 62 
Number, p. 163. 
Modes of N. the moſt diſtinct 
Ideas, ib. 3. | 
Demonſtration in Ns. the moſt 
determinate, 1b. 3. 
The general Meaſure, p. 166. 
8 
Ard the cleareſt Idea of In- 
fin'ty, p. 172. $9 
Numeration, what, p. 164. 8 


5 . 
Names neceſſary to it, ib. 
And Order, p. 166 F 7 
Why not early in Children, and 

in ſome never, 16. 


O 


Bſcurity unavoidable in an- 
cient Authors, Vol. 2. p. 


81.$10 | 
The Cauſe of it in our Ideas, 
p. 355-9 3 | 
Obſtinate, they are moſt, who 
have leaſt exainined, Vol 2. 
p. 278. 93 
Opinion, what, Vol. 2. p. 274. 
$ | 
How: Opinions grow up to 
Principles, p. 44. 21, 22, 
3, $4, 25, 20- 
Of others a wrong Ground of Aſ- 
ſent, Vol. 2. p. 276. 5 © 


Paſchal, great Memory, p. 


Organs, our Organs ſuited to our 
State, p. 255. § 2, 13 


Ain preſent, works preſently, 
p. 225 8 64 
Its Uſe, p. 92.4 4 
Parrot mentioned by Sir V. T, 
p. 254.$8. 
Holds a rational Diſcourſe, 5. 
Particles join Parts, or whole Sen- 
tences together, Vol. 2 p. 
N 
In them lies the Beauty of well 
Speaking, 1b. 2, 
How their uſe is to be &nuawn, 
Vol. 2 p. 72.5 3 
They expreſs ſome Action or 
Paſſion of the Mind, 16. § 4. 
115. 
99 
Poſſion, p. 24. . 
Pailions, how they lead us into Er- 
ror, Vol 2 p. 284 $ 12 
Turn on Pleaſure and Pain, p. 
86. § 3 
Paſſions are feldom ſingle, p 


209 Y 39 
Perception threefold, p. 192. 8 


5 
In Perception the Mind for the 
moſt part paſſive, p 116. 

Is an Impreſſion made on the 
Mind, p. 118. 3, 4 

In the Womb. 15. § 5. 

Difference between it and in- 
nate Ideas. 1% $ 6 

Puts the Difference between 
the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 120 11. 

The ſeveral Degrees of it ſhew 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of the Maker, p. 121. $ 
12 


Be- 


FD. 


Belongs to all animals, p 121. 
d 12, 13, 14. 
The firſt Inlet of Knowledge, 
p. 122. 815 
Perſon, what, p. 286. 89 
A Forenſick Term, p. 297. 8 
26 
The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone 
makes the ſame, p. 289. $ 
13. and p. 245 F 23 
The ſame Soul, without the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, makes 
not the ſame Perion, p. 190. 
* and Puniſhment fol- 
low perſonal Identity, p. 
203. 818 
Phancy, p 1 4. 88 
Phantaſtical Ideas, ih. 
Place, p. 129. 7, 8 
Uſe of Place, p. 30. 89 
Nothing but a Relative Poſi- 
tion, p 130 § 10 
Sometimes taken ſor the Space 
a Body filis, ih. 

Twofold, p. 157.86, 7 
Pleaſure and Pain, p 165.4 1. 
and p. 188. § 5, 6 

Join themſelves to moſt of our 


Ideas, p 92. 872 
Why joined to ſeveral Actions, 
P 92 Q t, 


Power, how we come by ts Ideas. 


p 189 v1 

Active and pailive, p. '90. 2 

No paſſive Power. in God, no 
active Power in Matter; 
both active and paſſive in 
Spirits, 17. 

Our Ideas of active Power 
cl-arelt from Reflection, p. 
197. 81 | 


Powers op rate not on Powers, 


p. 7818 
Make a great Part of the Ideas 
el Subſtances, p. 251. $ 7 


Why, p. 253. $8 

An idea of Senſation and Re- 
flection, p. 94. 8 8 

Practical Principles not innate, 


Pp 29. 81 | 
Not univerſally aſſented to, p. 
28.43: 7 | 
Are for Operation. p. 30. $ 


3 , 
Not agreed, p. 39.4 14 
Different, p. 44. 21 
Principles not to be received 
without ſtrict Examination, 
Vol. 2. p. 261.4 4. and p. 
330.48 
The ill Conſequences of wrong 
Principles, Vol. 2. p. 331. 
| $ 9, 10 | 
None innate, p. 9. 81 
None ve ly aſſented to, 
ibid | 
How ordinarily got, p. 44. 8 
2.2 
Are to be examined, p. 46. $ 
29, 27 | 
Not innate, if the Ideas the 
are made up of are not in- 
nate p. 47. F 1 
Private Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2.4 


4 
Probability, what, Vol. 2. p. 

273. 8 LCP 274.83 

Tae Grounds of P. Vol. 2. p. 
275.84 

In Matters of Fact, Vol. 2. p. 
270. 86 

How we are to judge in Proba- 
bilities, Vol. 2. p. 275. 85 

Difficulties in Ps. Vol. 2. p. 
282.89 

Grounds of P. in Speculation 
Vol. 2 p 284.4 :2 

Wrong Meaſures in P. Vol. 2. 
p. 330 872 | | 

How evaded by prejudiced 

Minds, Vol 2. p 334 F13 
dit Proofs, 
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Proofs, Vol. 2 p. 134. F 3 


Properties of Specifick Eſſences 


not known, Vol. 2 p. 15. 


F 19 
Of Things very numerous, p. 


352. F1o, and p 362. § 24. 


Propofittons Identicai, teach no- 
thing, Vol. 2. p 299. § 2 
Generical teach nothing, Vol. 

2. p. 232. 84 | 
Wherein a Part of the Defini- 
tion is predicated of the 
Subject, teach nothing. ibid. 
95, 0 
But, 1 Signification of that 
Word, Vol. 2. p. 235: 5 


Concerning Subſtances gene- 
rally either trifling, or un- 
certain, ib. $9 

Merely verbal, how to be 
known, Vol. 2. p. 236. F 12 

Abſtra& Terms predicated one 
of another, produce merely 
verbal Ps. ib. 

Or a Part of complex Idea pre- 
dicated of the whole, Vol. 
2 p. 237. 813 

More Ps. merelyverbal than is 
ſuſpeQed, 7b. 

Univerſal Propofitions concern 
not Exiſtence, Vol 2. p. 
237. 81 

What Ps. concern Exiſtence, 
ibid. 

Certain Propoſitions concern- 
ing Fxiftence, are particular 
concerning abſtract Ideas, 
may be general, Vol. 2. p. 
257.8 23 

Mental, Vol. 2. p. 196.4 3. 
and p. 198. 8 5. | 

Verbal. 76, 

Mental hard to be treated, 


Vol. 2. p. 196. § 3. and p. 
197.84. 


Puniſhment, what, 


p-. 322. 84 

Ard Reward follow Conſci- 
oulneſs, p. 293. F 18. and 
p. 297. 8 26 

An unconſcious Drunkard why 
puniſhed, p. 295. $ 22 


2 


Omer ſecondary Qualities, 


their Connections, or Incon- 


ſiſtence unknown, Vol. 2. 


p. 170. F 11 

Of Subſtances ſcarce n- 
alle, but by Experience, 
Vol. 2. p. 171, Fand p. 172, 
$14.10 

Of Spiritual Subſtances, leſs 
than of Corporal, Vol 2. p. 
173 $17 

Secondary have no Connection 
with the primary that pro- 
duce them, Vol. 2 p. 170. 
171. S 12, 13. and p. 182. 

8 


2 
Of Subſtances depend on re- 


mote Cauſes, Vol. 2. p. 
207.11 


Not to be known by Deſcrip- 


tions, Vol. 2, p. 116 F 2 

Secondary, how far capable of 
Demonſtration, Vol. 2. p. 
36, 136. , 12, 13. 

What, p 74. SS 

How ſaid to be in Things, p- 
349. 9 2 5 

Secondary would be other, if 
we could diſcover the Mi- 
nute Parts of Bodies, p. 
rg. Fil 

Primary Qs. p 97-89. 

How they produce /deas in us, 
p. G8. Y 12 


Secondary Qs. p. 98. § 13, 14, 


Primary Qs. reſemble our 
Ideas, 


I D Z * 


Ideas, ſecondary not, p. 69. 


515, 46 8 
Three Sorts Qs. in Bodies, 
p. 102 F 24 


i. e. Primary, ſecondary imme- 
diately perceivable, and ſe- 
condary mediately perceiv- 
able, p. 104. F 25 | 

Secondary Qs, are bare Powers, 

p-. 192. F 23. 24, 25 a 

1 Qs. have no dif. 
cernavle Connection with 
the firſt, p. 104-4 25 

Quotations, haw little to be 
relied on, Vol. 2. p. 248. 


9 12 
R 
Eal Ideas, p. 343. $ 1 


Reaſon, its various Signi- 
fications, Vol. 2. p. 288. 
81 
What, 75. 2 
Reaſon is natural Revelation, 
Vol. 2. p 38. 84 

It muſt judge of Revelation. 
Vol. 2. p. 323. 814 

It muſt be our laſt Guide in 
every thing, 1. 

Four Parts of Reaſon, Vol. 2. 

. 3ol, 302 

Where Reaſon fails us, Vol. 2. 
p. 3 4. 99 

Neceſſary in all but In“ uition, 
Vol. 2 v. 303. 815 

As contra diſtinguiſhed to 
Faith, what, Vol. 2. p. 
308. § 2 | | 

Helps us not to the Know- 
ledge of innate Truths. p. 
16. 8 8 

General Ideas, general Terms, 
and Reaſon, uſually grow 
together, p. 19 QF 15 

Recollection, p. 182. F1 

Reflection, p. 68. 84 


Related, p. 271. Fu aa} 
Relation, P. 12,4 7. and p. 271. 
$ &c 


Relation proportional, p. 320. 
81 


Natural, p 320. 9 2 
Initituted, p 321.4 3 
Moral, 322.4 4 
Numerous, p 331. $ 17 
Terminate in fingle Ideas, ib. 
Our clear Idea of Relation, p. 
33. 918 5 
Names of Rs. doubtful, p. 332. 
$ 1 
| Without correlative Terms 
not ſo commonly obſerved, 
p. 272.4 2 
Differentfrom the Things relat- 
ed, p. 273 $4 
Changes without any Change in 
the Subject, 16. § 5 
Always between two, p. 273. 


9 © 
W a gs capable of Relation, 
z 


The Idea of Relation often 
clearer than of the Things 
related, p 274.4 9 

All terminate in ſimple Ideas 
of Senſation and RefleQion, 
P 275 99 

Relatives, p. 271. 1 

Some R. Terms taken for ex- 
ternal Denominations, 16. 

Some for abſolute, p. 272. f 3 

How to be known, p. 275 8 


10 
Many Words, though abſolute, 
are Relatives, p. 273. § 6 
Religion, all Men have time to 
inquire into, Vol. 2. p. 
327.93 
But in many places are hinder- 
ed ſrom enquiring, i6.4 4 
Remembrance of great Force in 
common Lile, p. 328. § 12 
What, 
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What. P. 61. $ 20. p. 113 
. E oat 
Reputation of great Force in 
common Lite, p. 328.4 12 
Reſtraint, p. 195. $ 13 
Revelation an unqueſtionable 
Ground of Aſſent, Vol. . p. 
287.4 14 
Belief no Proof of it, Vol. 2. p. 
324. 17 
Traditional Revelation cannot 
convey a new ſimple Idea, 
Vol. 2. p. 309 3 
Not ſo ſure as our Reaſon or 
Senſes, Vol. 2. p. 310. 84 
In Things of Reaſon, no need 
of Revelation, Vol. 2. p. 
311. 85 
Cannot over- rule our clear 
Knowledge, ib. and p. 315. 
§ 10. p. 316. 19 
Muſt over-rule Probabilities of 
Reaſon, Vol. 2. p. 313. § 8 
Reward, what, p. 322. 5 
Rhetorick, an Art of deceiving, 
Vol. 2. p. 106.4 35 


8 


Agacity, Vol. 2. p. 132. 53 
ame, whether Subſtance, 
Mode, or Concrete, p. 209. 


9 29 

Sand, white to the Eye, pellucid 
in a Microſcope, p. 255. 
811 

Sceptical, no Body ſo S. as to 
doubt his own Exiſtence, 
Vol. 2 p. 239.4 2 

Schools, wherein faulty, Vol. 2. 

92.4 6 


Science Jrvided into a Conſidera- 


tion of Nature, of Opera- 
tion, and of Signs, 10, 


No Science of natural Bodies, 


Vol. 2 p 338. Cc. 
Scripture, Interpretations of 8. 


not to be impoſed, Vol. 2. 
p. 89. F 23 | 
Self, what makes it, p. 292. 5 17. 
p- 293. F 20. and p. 293, 
y 22, 24, 25 
Self Love, p. 364. 8 2 
Partly Cauſe of Unreaſonable- 


neſs in us, 16. 


Self-evident Propoſitions, where to 


be had, Vol. 2. p. 113. 
Oe. ; 
Neither needed nor admitted 


Proof, Vol. 2. p. 228. 8 
1 
Senſation, p. 37.4 3 
Diſtinguiſhable from other 


Perceptions, Vol. 2 p. 147. 


14 
Explained, p. 101. $ 21 
What, p. 183. F 1 
Senſes, why we cannot conceive 

other Qualities, than the Ob- 
jets of our Senſes, p.83.4 3 

Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 
Vol. 2. p. 116.4 21 

Much quicker would not be 
uſeful to us, p. 255. 11 

Our Organs of Senſes ſuited to 
our State, p. 255. F 12, 


13 
Senſible Knowledge is as certain 
2 need. Vol. 2. p. 254. 
9 
Goes not beyond the preſent 
AQ, Vol. 2. p. 255.49 
Shame, p. 188. 817 
Simple Ideas, p. 80. F 1 
ot made by the Mind, p. $1, 
982 | 
Power of the Mind over them, 
132. 81 
The Materials of all our Nustu- 
edge, p 94. 10 
All poſitive, p. 95.F$ 1 
Very different from their Cau- 
les, P+ 95 92, 3 


Sin 
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Sin with different Men. ſtands 
for different Actions, p. 42. 
. — 
Solidy, p. 86. 81 
lafcparable irom Body, p. 86. 


$ 1 
By its Body fills Space, p. 87, 


2 
This Idea got by Touch, ib. 
How diſtinguiſhed from Space, 
p. 87. 53 | 
From Hardneſs, p. 88. 8 4 
Something from Eternity demon- 
ſtrated, Vol. 2. p. 242.48 
Sorrow, p. 187. 88 
Soul thinks not always, p. 71. 


Not in ſound Sleep, P. 72. 8 
11. 
Its Immateriality we know not, 
Vol. 2. p. 139. 56 
Religion not concerned in the 
Soul's Immateriality, ig. 
Our Ignorance about it, p. 
298. § 27 
Sound, its Modes, p. 188. 83 
Space, its Idea got by Sight and 
Touch, p. 127 $2 
Its Modifications, p. 127. 8 


4 
Not Body, f. 132812 
Its Parts inſeparable, p. 132. 
913 
Immoveable, p. 132. $ 14 
Whether Body or Spirit, p.99. 
$ 16 
Whether Subſtance or Acci- 
dent, p. 133. 17 
Infinite, p. 14. J 20. and p. 
168. 84 
Ideas of Soul and Body difling, 
D a 
Conſidered as a Solid, p. 161. 
811 
Hard to conceive any real Be- 
ing, void of Soul, ib. 


E . 


Species, why changing one ſim- 
ple Idea of the complex 
ones, is thought to change 
the Species in Modes, but 
not in Subſtances, Vol. 2. 


0728 y 19 

Animals and Vegetables, 
moſtly diſtinguiſhed by Fi- 
gure, ib F 19, 20 

Of other things by Colour, ib. 

Made, by the Underſtanding 
for Communication, Vol. 2. 
P- 37, $ 9 1 | 

Of Species of mixed Modes 
without a Name, Vol, 2. p. 
38. 8 11 

Of Subſtances are determined 
by the nominal Eſſence, Vol. 
2. 5 55 5 2. p. fn. 11. 
p- 49.Y13. and p. 39.4 13 

Not by ſubſtantial of dh Vol. 
2. P-47.J10 

Nor by, the real Eſſcuce, Vol. 2. 
P. 51, F18. and p. 54. 4 25 

Of Spirits how diſtinguiſhed, 
Vol. 2. p. 47. $11 

More Species of Creatures a- 
bove than below us, Vol. 2. 
p- 48 F 12 

Of Creatures very gradual, ib. 

What is neceſſary to the mak - 
ing of Species by real Eſ- 
ſences, Vol. 2. p. 50. 814 

Of Animals and Plants cannot 
be diſtinguiſhed by Propaga- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 53. $ 23 

Of Animals and Vegetables 
diſtinguiſhed principally by 
the Shape and Figure, of 
other Things by the Colour, 
Vol. 2.p.57.4 29 

Of Man likewiſe in part, Vol. 

. p. $4. 146 

Inſtance Abbot of St. Martin, 
ib. 

Is but a partial Conception of 

what 
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what is in the Individuals, 
Vol. 2. p. 60.4 32 

*Tis the complex Idea which 
the Names ſtand for that 
makes the Species, Vol. 2. 
p. 62. 35 

Man makes the Species or Sorts, 
Vol. 2. p. 63-4 36, 37 

But the Foundation of it is in 
the Similitude found in 
Things, ib. . | 

Every diſtint abſtrat Idea 
makes a different Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 63.4 38 

Speech, its End, Vol. 2. p. 4: 

92 | 
Proper Speech, Vol. 2. p. 7. 
$8 | 
Intelligible, ib. 

Wirits, the Exiftence of Spirits 
not knowable, Vol. 2. p. 
257.J 12 | 

Operation of Spirits on Bodies 

Not conceivable, Vol. 2. p. 
182. § 28 | | 

What Knowledge they have of 
Bodies, Vol. 2. p. 117. $23 

Separate, how their Knowledge 
may exceed ours, p. 115.99 

We have as clear a Notion of 
the Subſtance of Spirits as 
of Body, p. 248. 8 5 

A conjecture concerning one 
way of Knowledge, wherein 
Spirits excel us, p. 257. $ 


13 
Our Ideas of S. p. 258. F 15 
As clear as that of Body, p. 
260. 8 22 
Primary Ideas belonging to 8. 
p. 259. F 18, | 
Move, p. 259 819 
laeas of S. and Body compared, 
p. 265. $30 
The Exiſtence of S. as eaſy to 
be admitted as that of Bodies, 
p. 204. F 29. 


We have no Idea how Spirits 
communicate their Thoughts, 
p. 268. § 36 | 

How far we are ignorant of the 
Being, Species, and Proper- 
ties of Spirits, Vol. 2. p- 
181. 27 

Stupidicy, p. 114. $8 
Subſtance, p. 235. 81 

S. no Idea ot it, p: 59. 818 

Not very knowable, ib. 

Our Certaiaty concerning them 
reaches but alittle way, Vol. 
2 p. 204. F 7. p 206. § 10. 
and p. 211.815 

The confuſed Idea of Subſtance 
in general, makes always a 
Part of the Eſſence of the 
Species of Subſtances, Vol. 
2. p. 51. §H21 

In Subſtances we muſt rectify 

the Signification of their 
Names by the Things, more 
than by Definitions, Vol, 2. 
p. 177 $24 

Their Ideas ſingle or collective, 
p. 125. $ © 

We have no diſtin Idea of S. 
p. 133. § 18, 19. 

We have no Idea of pure 8. 
p. 243. 82 

Our Ideas of the Sorts of Ss. 
p. 245. 34, © 

Obſervable in our Idea of Ss. 
p. 269. § 37 

Collective Ideas of Ss. p. 270 

They are ſimple Ideas, ib. & 2 

Three. Sorts. p. 280. $2 

The Ideas of Ss, have in the 
Mind a double Reference, p. 
348. 86 

The Properties of 8s. numerous 
and not at all to be known, 


p. 352. $9, 10 

The perte&t Ideas of Ss. p. 
251. 97 
\ Three 
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Three Sorts of Ideas, make our 
complex one of Subſtances, 
P. 254. C. 9. 
Sabtility, What, Vol. 2 p. 93. 
„ ao 
Succeſſion, an Idea got chiefly 


from the Train of our 
Ideas, p. 94 89 and p, 142. 
96 | 


Which Train is the Meaſure 
of it, p. 144. F 12. 

Summum Bonum, wherein it con- 
ſiſts, p 219. 855. 
Syllogiſm, no Help to Reaſoning, 

Vol. 2. p. 290 64. 
The Uſe of Syllogiſm, 15. 
Inconveniencies of S. ib, 
Of no Uſe in Probabilities, Vol. 
2 pðp. 298. F5. 6 
elps not to new Diſcoveries, 
Vol 2. p. 299. $6. 
Or the Improvement of our 
Knowledge, ib. 67. 


Whether in Syllogitm the Med. 


Ter. may not be better 
* eres, Vol. 2. p. 300. $ 


May be about Particulars, 36. 
T 


Aſte and Smells, their 
Modes, p. 181.4 5. 
Teſtimony, how it leſſens Force, 
Vol. 2. p. 283-F 10. 

Thinking, p- 183. $ 1. 
Modes of Thinking, p. 183. $ 
I, A- | | 
Mens ordinary Way of Thiok- 
ing. p- 184 $4 
An Operation of the Soul, p, 
71. 810 
Without Memory uſeleſs, p. 
74 $15: 955 
Time, what, p. 146. F 37, 18. 


Not the Meaſure of Motion, 


p. 149, 22 


And Place diſtinguiſhable Por- 
tions of infinite Duration 
on Expanſion, p. 156 $ 5, 


Twofold, p. 157. $6, 7. 
e br time are 
Relatives, p. 277. 83. 
Toleration, neceſſary in our ſtate 
of Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 
279. „ 
Ta . older, the leſs cre- 
dible, Vol. 2. p. 312. 8 6. 
Trifling Propoſitions, Vol. 2. p. 


229. 
Diſcourſes, Vol. 2. p. 234, 
235. and p. 236- $9, 10, 11. 
Truth, what, Vol. 2 p. 195. 5 
2. p. 198. F 5. and p. 200. 


990. 
Ot Thought, Vol. 2. p. 196. 


§ 3. and p. 200. 59. 
Of Words, Vol. 2. p. 196. 5 


Verbal and real, Vol, 2. p 199. 
$8, 9. X 

Moral. Vol. 2. p. 200. $ 11. 

Metaphyſical, p. 355. $2. 

General ſeldom * 
but in Words, Vol. 2. p. 
200. 4 10. 

In what it conſiſts p. 361. 8 


19. 

as of it neceſſary, Vol. a. 
p. 316. F 1. 

How we may know we love 
it. ib. 


V. 


Acuum poſſible, p. 135. $ 
21: 

Motion proves a Vacuum, p. 

136. F. 23. 

We have an Idea of it, p. 87. 
3 


Variety 
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Variety of Mens Purſuits ac- | 
counted for, p. 218. $45, 


tr 


Virtue, what in Reality, p. 41. 


$ 18. 
What in its common Applica- 
tion, p. 30. f 9, 10, 11. 


Is Peony under a bare Poſ- 


bility of a future State, p. 
229. F 70. | 
How taken, p. 41. $17. 
Wholly p:flive in the Recep- 
tion of ſimple Ideas, p. 80. 
$ 2". 3 
Vice lies in wrong Me1ſures of 
God, Vol. 2. p. 335. F 16. 
Underſten ling, what, p. 192. $ 
5, 6. 
Like a dark Room, p. 123. $ 


17, 
When rightly uſed, p. 4.4 7. 


Three forts of Perception in the 


Underſtanding, p. 192. C. 5. 
Wholly paſſive in the Recep- 
tion of ſimple Ideas, p. 80. 
$ 25. ON 
Uneaſineſs alone determines the 
Will of a new Action, p. 
202. f 29, 31, 32, &c 
Why it determines the Will, 
p- 107. F 36. 
Cauſes of it, p. 221. § 57. 
Unity, an Idea both of Senta ion 
and Reflection, p. 94. F 7+ 
Suggeſted by every Thing, p. 
103. 1. 
Uaiverſality is only in Signs, Vol. 


ef 12.4 12. 
Uaiverſals, how made, p. 119. 
99. 
Volition, what, p. 192. 8 5. and 
p-. 196. Fr. 
Better known by RefleQion, 
than Words, p. 203- $ 30- 
Voluntary, what, p. 192. C5 p- 
194. 511. and p. 202. 9 
28. 


E K. 


| 


W 


Hat is, is not univerſally 
aſſumed to, p. 14. F 4+ 
ot wi and when, p. 255. $ 

Whole and Part not innate Ideas, 
p- 49 6. 6, | 

Will what, p. 192. $ 5, 6. p. 

196. F 15. and p. 20a. Q 29. 
What determines the Will, p. 
202. § 29. 
Often confounded with Deſire 

« p. 203 F 30. 

Is converſant only about our 
own Actions, ib. 
Terminates in them, p. 209. 6 


40. 

Is determined by the teſt 
Preſent removeable Uneaſi- 
neſs, ib. : 

Wit and Judgment wherein dif- 
ferent, p. 117. § 2- 

Words, an ill Uſe of Words one 
great Hindrance of Know- 
ledge, Vol. 2. p. 184. 

Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. p. 89. 
SeQs introduce Words withour 
Signification, Vol. 2 p. 90. 


92. 

The Schools have coined multi - 
tudes of infignificant Words, 
L 


iD. 

And rendered others obſcure, 
Vol. 2. p. 9. $ 6. 

Often uſed without Significa- 
tion, Vol. 2 p. 9. F 3. 

And why, Vol. 2.p.91. $ 5. 

Iaconſtaney in the Uſe, and 
Abuſe of Words, ib. 

Obſcurity and Abuſe of Words, 
Vol. 2. p. 92. 8 6. 


Taking 
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Taking them for Things, an 
Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. p. 


- 96. $14 _ _ 

Who moſt liable to this Abuſe 
of Words, ib. 

This Abuſe of Words is a Cauſe 
of Obſtinacy in Error, Vol. 
2. p. 98. F 16. | 

Making them ftand for real Eſ- 
ſences which we know not, 
is an Abuſe of Words, Vol. 

: p. 98. $- 17, 18. 

The Suppofition of their cer- 
tain evident Signification, 
an Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. 


101. 4 22. 

Us of Words is, 1 To com- 
municate Ideas. 2. Wit 
Quickneſs. 3. To convey 
Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 102. 
EEE: 

How they fail in all theſe, 15. 
&c. 

How in Subſtances, Vol. 2. p. 

104. $ 32. 

How in Modes and Relations, 
Vol. 2 p. 105. $ 33- | 

Miſuſe of Words a great Cauſe 
of Error, Vol. 2. p. 108. $ 


4 
Of Obſtinacy, ib. 5. 
And of Wrangling, 16. 8 6. 
Signify one Thing in Enquiries, 
and another in Diſputes, Vol. 
2. p. 109. F 7. 
The 8 1 Words is made 
known in ſimple Ideas by 
ſhewing, Vol. 2 p. 112. 8 


tf; | 
In mixed Modes by defining, 


Vol. 2. p. 113.815. 

In Subſtances by ſhewing and 
defining too, Vol. 2. p. 115. 
J. 19. and p. 116. $ 21, 
42. 


The ill Conſequence of learn- 


ing Words firſt, and their 


Meaning afterwards, Vol. 2. 
p. 178. & 24. 

No Shame to aſk Men the 
Meaning of their Words. 

where they are doubt: ſul. 
Vol. 2. p. 118. $ 25. 

Are to be uſed conttantly in 
the ſame Senſe, Vol. 2. p. 

120 6 26. 

Or elſe to he explained where 
the Conteſt determines it not, 

ib p. 27. | 

How made general, Vol. 2. 

* 4 

Signifpiag inſenſible Things 

derived from Names of ſen- 
ſible Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 2-4 5: 

Have no natural Signification, 

Vol. 2. p. 4 81. 

But by Impeſition, Vol. 2. p. 
7. 88. 

Stand immediately for the 
Ideas of the Speaker, Vol. 2. 
P-4 FL, 2, 3. 

Yet with a double Reference. 

1. To the Ideas in the 
Hearer's Mind, Vol. 2. p- 5. 


LA. | 
2. To Reality of Things, p. 6. 


| x; 
Apt by Cuſtom to excite Ideas, 


Vol. 2. p.6:$ 6. 

Often uſed without Significa- 
tion, ib. p. 7. 

Moſt general, Vol. 2. p. 8. 


§ 1. 

Why ſome Words of one Lan- 

uage cannot be tranſlated 

into thoſe of another, Val. 
2. p. 36.4 8. 

Why TI have been fo large on 
Words, Vol. 2. p. 40. § 16. 

New Words, or in new Signifi- 
cations, are cautiouſly to be 
uſed, Vol. 2. p. 70. 51. 

Civil Uſe of Words, Vol. 2. 


p. 76. 3. ; 
Phi- 


MB ©. 


Philoſophical Uſeof Words, iv. Not Tranſlatable, p. 238. $ 6. 

Are very different, Vol. 2. p. The Suppoſition of their cer- 
84. F 15. tain evident Signification, 

Miſs their End when they ex- and Abuſe of Words, Vol. 
cite not in the Hearer, the 2. p. 101. § 22. 


ſame Idea as in the Mind of Worſhip, not an innate Idea, p. 


the Speaker, Vol. 2. p. 77. 50. 87. 5 
84. hers when we wrangle 
What Words are moſt doubt- about Words, Vol. 2. p. 237. 
ful, and why, 16.4 5, Ce. v.13. 
What unintelligible, .. Writings ancient, why hardly te 
Are fitted to the uſe of com- be preciſely underſtood, Val. 
mon Life, p. 220. & 2. 2. p. 19. 9 23. 
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